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Nine More Bonn’s Atomic 
Rivers Rearmament 


The hasty arming of west Germany with atomic 
weapons is likely to make the German problem 


to Gross — 


The end of temporary legislation on which some East Germany 


important economic controls depend is long The German Democratic Republic is getting on its feet 
overdue. But the Government will need much (page 125). 


courage, and meet much trouble, in bringing it 
about (page 135). Lessons from Vauxhall (page 137). 
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Imagine you 
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Look around your office. 
Is it “‘you’’? Does it still win 
friends and influence people? 
Or is that creaky old desk—possibly 
the whole dreary room—past its best? | 
Whatever improvements you need, | 
you'd do well to get Catesbys | 
Contracts to put things right. | 
Ring them at Museum 7777 (or | 
send a letter if you’re abroad). | 
They are good at doing it all— 
replanning and building, | 
laying new carpet, or giving 
you the right desk and 
chairs—all in the way you 
il like, for a price that will 
please you. In no time at 
all, youll have a good new 
office buzzing with new business. 











Interior construction and furnishing by 


| 
Catesbys | 
CON TRACTS | 


CATESBYS CONTRACTS AND EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. MUSEUM 7777 
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prophecy 
in 
metal 


a 


magnesium will make more of lightness 


The designer’s inspiration takes shape 
readily in magnesium. Adding ease of 
working to great lightness and strength 
magnesium accelerates production 


right along the line. 


make more of magnesium 


ep Magnesium Elektron Ltd 


Clifton Junction Manchester 


London Office: 5 Charles II Street St. James’s SWI 
Magnesium Elektron, Inc., New York 20, USA 


Prophecy — a sculpture in magnesium for MEL by Winston Clarke 
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Money is dear 
but...today 
BEECHAM 
BUILDINGS 
cost less 





























Office block for Messrs. Nortons-Tividale Ltd. 
Tipton, Staffs. 





Beecham Buildings construct high-quality commercial and 
industrial buildings—from office blocks and small factories to 
large industrial layouts covering many acres at prices which, 
over the past twelve months, have actually fallen. We accomplish 
it in these days of 6% by working quickly and eliminating waste. 


WE STREAMLINE PRELIMINARIES 


We in Beechams have the complete building organisation, 
including departments for every phase of building from first 
design to final finishing. Consequently we can quote firm prices 
as soon as sketch designs are agreed, saving much valuable 
time over the usual procedure when outside contractors must 





, . '‘nterior Centra’ Engineerin Works. Messr). Bryant & May Ltd. 
be consulted for quotations, and enabling us to move on to a Old Ford Road Bow, London E.3 


site months earlier. 


WE BUILD BY MODERN METHODS 


Because we employ advanced techniques, we are able, without 
sacrificing quality,* to put up your factory faster, perhaps in 
only half the time you could have it built by older methods, 
You will get into production months earlier with a quick return 
on invested capital. With capital tied up at 6% this saving in 
time is a heavy saving in money. Every contract is kept under 
one control. Every operation is timed and its completion dove- 
tailed into the schedule, ensuring maximum efficiency and 
minimum site delay. The use of planned factory production 
of precision cast concrete units, served by our own fleet of 
specialised transport— ensures control of quality, free from the 
hazards of the weather. Beecham methods mean rationalisation; 
and rationalisation means economy. 






Exterior: Messrs. Bryant & May Ltd. 





> Beecham quality signifies A PERMANENT STRUCTURE, EASILY MAINTAINED 
THE USE OF FINEST MATERIALS 

AN INDIVIDUAL DIGNITY OF DESIGN 

A FUNCTIONALLY APPROPRIATE BUILDING 

A HIGH DEGREE OF NATURAL LIGHT AND 


B PY a aT THERMAL INSULATION 


Buildings — 
BEECHAM BUILDINGS LTD. 


Building Designers & Contractors, Reinforced Concrete Specialists 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE 
Telephone: Shipston-on-Stour 315 (6 lines) 
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Take a letter 


to our printers 


Miss Bidmead... 


and say 


Dear Sirs, 

We are urgently concerned to find 

a way of reducing the cost of the large 
quantities of notepaper, envelopes and 
printed and unprinted papers of all 
kinds for use in our offices and 
factory. Are there not any papers which 
will achieve this saving without loss 
of the quality look that we have so 


carefully built up over the years ? 


SPICERS PLUS FABRIC viens 


Bond and Bank in white and a range of attractive tints. Excellent 
cuts the cost of for printing, typing and writing. Also white and tinted Duplicator, 


business stationery COMMERCIAL ENVELOPES 


Plus Fabric is available in a wide range of envelopes in azure, 


i buff, grey and white. 
and gives a plus uff, grey and white 


° CARTONNED CUT REAMS 
in quality Plus Fabric papers are also packed in cartons which are readily 
opened and closed again for ease of office use. 


Ask your printer or stationer to show you samples 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 
Spicers delightful personal writing paper in four attractive colours 


is available in pads or boxes. Colours: azure, buff, grey and 
white, with matching envelopes. 


Obtainable from all good stationers 


BR 
SPICERS LIMITED - 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET - LONDON EC4 - BRANCHES THROUGHOU 
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Now reply 


to this letter 


Miss Fowler... 


and say 


Dear Sirs, 

Good supplies are now available of 

PLUS FABRIC - one of the famous Spicers 
papers - in a full range of weights and 
tints. These papers have excellent 
colour and opacity, handle extremely 
well, and yield a finely printed result} 
diestamped, letterpress or litho. 

The use of PLUS FABRIC would certainly 
show a worthwhile saving in overall 


cost of papers and envelopes without 


loss of appearance and quality. 


SPICERS 


Plus Fabric 


PAPERS 


BRITAIN . 


yu ASSOCIATED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THB WORLD 


Tew/N2? 
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NOW PAN AMERICAN OFFERS YOU 


FOUR FINE 
TRANSATLANTIC SERVICES 


On more flights weekly to the 
U.S.A. than any other airline 


Economy-class Thrift Fares: This brand-new service for 
the lowest normal year-’round fare starts April 1st. 
Paris to New York, for example, is only $489.60 round 
trip. Yet Pan American offers you the finest, most mod- 
ern equipment—like the famous ‘“‘Super-7’’ Clippers*, 
holders of over 20 transatlantic speed records, and the 
same highly trained, pleasantly courteous crews. Pan 
American will offer as many as 47 economy-class flights 
a week to choose from. Full 44-pound luggage allow- 
ance—complimentary sandwiches and light beverages 
served at your seat. 


Tourist Service: The Rainbow, world’s most popular 
tourist service. Everything you could wish in the way 
of courteous service, marked by the little extra touches 
that make Pan American the choice of experienced 
travelers, Rainbow service couples an outstanding cui- 
sine, plus a choice of wine at modest cost, with personal 
attention that is as unique as Pan American’s record of 
over 65,000 transatlantic flights. 


First-class President Service: This is where the fine art 
of pleasing the passenger reaches a gracious high. Fabu- 
lous meals by Maxim’s of Paris with vintage wines 
and champagne set the standards for this traditionally 
fine service—the most popular first-class service of all. 


The priceless advantage of Pan American’s un- 
equalled experience is yours on every flight no 
matter what your choice of service. No other j 
way can offer you the relaxation that comes 
with knowing you are aboard the only airline 
with over 65,000 transatlantic crossings. Don’t 
settle for less, call your Travel Agent or Pan 
American—800 offices around the world. 


*Trade-Marks, Keg. U.S. Pat. Off. tSubject to Government approvals 


Extra-wide, extra-long, foam-soft seats for everyone: 
Spacious berths, private President Staterooms are avail- 
able at a surcharge. 


Deluxe President Service: Pan American has reserved 
its all-first-class double-decked Stratocruisers for this 
outstanding air service to the U. S. A. Two separate 
decks—one for the main deck, one for an exclusive 
cocktail lounge—give you plenty of room to roam 
around high over the Atlantic. You'll enjoy the comfort 
of Pan American’s original Sleeperette* service or a 
cloud-soft berth. And for the ultimate in air-borne 
luxury, ask for The President Special—the world’s most 
luxurious air service by far. Sumptuous 7-course meals 
by Maxim’s ... extra cabin attendants . . . limited 
passenger list. 


No other airline offers so many flights a week to so 
many convenient U.S. gateway cities. 


PAR AME RiCARN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Not just a desk... 


ee- A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look 
impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility in modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
and dignity throughout. 

Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features; robustly constructed. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
otfice furniture in steel 


Please ask for Brochure EO999. ; ' a 


HARVEY 









G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woolwich Road, London, S.£.7. GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 








The case of ‘ the bearded Sales Director 






cs 


The funny thing was that he only wore a beard when 
entering or leaving the factory. At all other times he 
was clean-shaven. 

*] want this mystery solved,” said the Managing 
Director, “‘ and solved quickly.” 

Well, I checked the cash . . . all O.K. I checked 
his home life . . . again everything perfect. 
Finally, in a flash of inspiration, I tackled the Sales 
Director direct. “‘ Why the beard?” I said tactfully. 
** Oh that,” he said. “ Well, just take a look at 
our premises. They’re dreadfully dingy. 
I'd hate anyone to recognise me.” 

Paint works wonders with premises. . . 
and morale. We have a very good 
Technical and Colour Advisory 
Service which is at your com- 
mand. Take a look round your 


 . 
premises... then give usa ring. J 
e 4 
Makers of fine Paints and Varnishes since 1790 ff / | | 


A PRIVATE ENTIRELY INDEPENDENT COMPANY DEVOTED TO GOOD PAINT-MAKING AND REALLY PERSONAL SERVICE 


































Regd. 
THOMAS SMITH & SON LTD., 238/240 Whitechapel Road, London, E.1. Telephone: BIShopsgate 3717/8/9 
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... JUST LIKE THE VALUE YOU GET WITH ATV 


How would you like to see your sales quadruple after spending just £1,375? 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED 
PROGRAMME COMPANY FOR THE 
WEEKEND IN LONDON 
AND WEEKDAYS IN 
THE MIDLANDS 


Maybe you thought TV advertising was just for 
the big-time boys—manufacturers with £100,000 
or more to invest. 

Well, let’s clear that one up. 

On ATV, for £5,000, you can have a campaign 
which will drive home your message to 3 million 
people in the Midlands or 5} million in the Lon- 
don area! 

There has never been a medium to touch tele- 
vision for impact. Your product is alone on the 
screens, with no distractions, with all the resources 
of film and sound technique to support it. No 


wonder sales of Pliobond adhesive soared by 
400% after an ATV campaign costing only £1,375. 

As the enormous ATV audiences increase so 
the cost per thousand declines. “Sunday Night 
at The London Palladium” cost about 12/6 per 
1,000 homes per 30 seconds in November, 1957, 
and will decrease to only 8/9 in September, 1958. 

With ATV you get two special advantages—a 
closely segmented rate structure that saves money, 
and rates stabilized for long periods so that you 
can budget well ahead. 

Ring us up, and we'll give you full details. 


LONDON: Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2. CHAncery 4488. MIDLANDS: Herbert House, 71 Cornwall St., Birmingham 3. Central 5191 
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GERMAN 
INDUSTRIES 
wy ee Ge 


HANNOVER 


27 APRIL-6 MAY1958 


Sole U.K. representatives SCHENKERS LTD — Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
Royal London House, 13 Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2. Tel: MET 9711 (15 lines) Telex London 22625 


Can you call yourself an 
E-PLUS” EXECUTIVE? 


Question : You have almost clinched a valuable contract with 
a client. He is about to sign when he sees your quotation and 
falls into a dead faint. 





Should you 

1. Rush out to borrow your secretary’s smelling salts? 

2. Hurriedly delete an “‘O” from the figure in the contract? | * E-plus stands for Efficiency Plus. You can only call yourself an E-plus 

3. Call up on your intercom the First Aid Team which you executive if you can call up any member of your staff without leaving 
have standing by for such emergencies? your desk. Otherwise it’s time yeu called in 

4. Sign the cheque for him while he is still cold? 

Answer 3 gains full marks. You have organising ability and 

an efficient intercom system. If you haven’t the latter, get Cc oO M M U N I ATI oO N SY ST © M A 

in touch with Communication Systems Ltd immediately. They 

are the acknowledged experts in this field and their quotations L i M i T E D 

have never been known to cause fainting fits. A member of the Automatic Telephone & Electric group. 





Dept. 521, Norfolk House, Norfolk St., London, W.C.2. Tel: TEM 4506 
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Eastman 
CHEMICALS 


are serving European industry 


Textiles 

DYES FOR SYNTHETIC FIBRES 
Eastman Polyester Dyes provide a 
broad range of colours on polyester fi- 
bres (e.g. Terylene) with the best over- 
all fastness properties obtainable. East- 
man Acetate Dyes include the GLF 
series, the only complete line of acetate 
dyes available with outstanding resist- 
ance to gas- and light-fading, and more 
than 35 “commercial type” acetate dyes 
exhibiting excellent tinctorial value and 
economy. 


RAW MATERIALS FOR FIBRE MANUFACTURE 
Cellulose Acetate is available as flake 
for producing spinning solutions used 
to make acetate fibres. 

RESIN FOR FINISHING AGENTS 

Epolene, Eastman’s polyethylene resin, 
is the basis for preparation of textile fin- 
ishing agents. 


Protective Coating 

FILM FORMERS 

Eastman Cellulose Esters include Cel- 
lulose Acetate for tough, abrasion-re- 
sistant wire coatings; and Cellulose 
Acetate Butyrate for lacquers, adhe- 
sives, airplane dopes and melt and 
peelable coatings. Films of cellulose 
acetate butyrate are noted for their high 
strength, flexibility and excellent weath- 
ering properties. 

SOLVENTS AND PLASTICISERS 

Eastman supplies a broad range of Sol- 
vents and Plasticisers, including eco- 
nomical isobutyl acetate. 


Petroleum 

Tenamene® 1, 2, 3, 60 and MD 50 are 
gum inhibitors and metal deactivators 
used in motor and aviation fuels to 
maintain quality during storage and use. 


Rubber 


Eastozone® 30 and 31, Eastman anti- 
ozonants, safeguard rubber products 
against the deteriorating effects of at- 
mospheric ozone. 


Food and Agriculture 


Tenox® antioxidants protect food and 
animal feed against oxidative deterio- 
ration. They are available in a wide 
range of formulations to meet specific 
processing conditions. A line of com- 
mercial-grade antioxidants are also 
available to protect a variety of indus- 
trial products. 


Waxes and Polishes 


Epolene, a low-molecular-weight poly- 
ethylene wax, is available in regular 
and emulsifiable grades for use in paper 
coatings, polishes and as an upgrading 
agent for paraffin and other waxes, 


Stocks of many of these products are maintained in Europe, 
assuring quick delivery. If you would like to investigate any 
of these quality products, call or write Eastman’s European 


Sales Office in The Hague. They will put you in touch with 
our local representative. He and a member of the Eastman 
staff will gladly work with you toward obtaining the most 
effective use of Eastman chemical products in your operation, 


European 


Sales Office 
Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc. 
Segbroeklaan 202 

The Hague, Netherlands 
Telex: 31065 


Company 


Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc. 
Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


Headquarters 


Kingsport, Tennessee, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: EASTCHEM 


THE 
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TO WER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZASETH THE QUEEN MOTHER 


HOOPER & CO (COACHBUILDERS) LTD 


Head Office & Works: 
KILMARNOCK, 
SCOTLAND 





MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 


Established 1807 


HOOPER & CO (COACHBUILLDERS) LTD 


HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd 


ROLLS-ROYCE, BENTLEY & DAIMLER 


OFFICIAL RETAILERS 


NEW CARS FOR EARLY DELIVERY 


HOOPER Touring Limousine on Rolls-Royce 
Silver Wraith with a dropping division window; 
painted black with beige leather upholstery 
HOOPER /7-seater Limousine on Rolls-Royce 
Silver Wraith with facing forward extra scats; 
painted black with fawn cloth upholstery 
HOOPER Saloon with division on Rolls-Royce 
Silver Cloud L.W.B; with electric division window; 
painted black with grey leather upholstery 
HOOPER Saloon on Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud 
L.W.B ; painted black and cream with beige leather 
upholstery 

HOOPER Saloon on Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud; 
painted maroon with grey leather upholstery 
HOOPER Saloon on Bentley ‘S’ type; painted 
two shades of grey with beige leather upholstery 
HOOPER 7-seater Limousine on DK.400 Daimler 
with facing forward extra seats; painted black with 
beige cloth upholstery 


Selected used cars are offered for sale and any make of car 


will be purchased from a buyer of any new or used car. 


54 St. James’s Street - London SW1 - Hyde Park 3242 





ru Y 


Glenfield sluice and other valves are regularly supplied for installation 
in bilge, ballast, condensing and domestic water systems; wash deck 
lines, and tanker cargo lines. 


im 


NI 













































How do 
you do ! 


This is our first advertisement overseas. 


So many enquiries have come from firms 
in Britain during the past six months, seeking 
data on Canadian taxation, we decided to let 
everyone know that we have complete Tax and 
Business Law reporting services for Canada. 
Every aspect of Canada taxation is covered 
by CCH. 


Here is a partial list of our loose leaf 
reporters: 


CANADIAN TAX REPORTER 
CANADA INCOME TAX GUIDE 
DOMINION TAX CASES 
CANADIAN SUCCESSION DUTIES 
DOMINION COMPANIES LAW 
CANADIAN INSURANCE LAW 
DOMINION REPORT SERVICE 
CANADIAN LABOUR LAW - 





Of course, enquiries are invited! Address 
your requests to: 







C CH CANADIAN, LIMITED 

ARAMA ARRAN NMMNANF 

PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
1200 Lawrence Ave. West 


Toronto 19, Ontario, Canada 
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A Budget for 
Uncertain Weather 


R HEATHCOAT AMORY’S greatest political virtue has 
M always been his level-headed intellectual modesty, and when 
he opens his first Budget next Tuesday he may have need of 
it. He is being assailed with advice to decide here and now whether he 
is more likely to have to fight against inflation during the coming year 
or against a slump. In fact it will be much wiser of him to recognise that 
neither he nor anybody else can really tell which will be the main danger 
throughout 1958-59. Quite possibly Britain will face both dangers, but 
at different times of the year. The Chancellor’s real problem is to fit 
his budget into a setting of prudent uncertainty. 

There seem to be two alternative ways of doing this. One would be 
to introduce only an interim “ standstill budget ” at this time, and to say 
that he may introduce another budget later on, when it has become 
clearer whether the weather outside will demand a sunshade or an 
umbrella. If he did this he could (and should) still carry through some 
technical adjustments—they are especially badly needed in the field of 
company finance—but he would give no net reliefs away. His alternative 
course would be to introduce a budget designed to meet the economic 
situation as it at present is, instead of trying to forestall the situation as 
it may become ; he could still, of course (and probably will) foreshadow 
the possibility of a second budget later in the year if the outlook changes. 
On balance, this second course would seem the better one. It would 
certainly be politically the more attractive. 

For most people are agreed that in a budget designed to meet the 
** situation as is” it should be possible to grant a few tax reliefs. Three 
different methods are in vogue for guessing at the amount of the possible 
reliefs, and all seem to point to roughly the same range of figures. On 
commonsense grounds, it would hardly seem worth giving away less than 
£50 million a year and hardly seem prudent to give away more than £150 
million. On grounds of budget arithmetic, if Mr Amory hives the 
borrowing of some nationalised industries out of the below-line 
Exchequer accounts on to the market, he may conceivably be able to show 
(albeit misleadingly) an overall budget surplus somewhere within this 
same range. And, as it happens, Mr Amory might reasonably reach much 
the same conclusions after nice calculations of the most probable balance 
in 1958 between real demand and supply. The Economic Survey opined 
that last year’s increase of £435 million in real demand did “ not appear 
to have strained the economy,” and most estimates suggest that the real 
increase in demand this year may: be at least £150 million smaller. To 
give anything up to £150 million of tax reliefs away would not in these 
circumstances seem to be an improperly reflationary thing to do. 

Reliefs to whom ? In the field of personal taxation, which is what 
most people are most immediately interested in, the proper recipe for 
any modern British Chancellor is to increase the incentive to earn rather 
than the incentive to spend. Economically, therefore, there is a better case 
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for reducing direct than indirect taxation ; this. would 
be a good year to make another rearrangement of income 
tax allowances—perhaps one designed to free from. tax 
some of the several million people whose incomes have 
_ lately risen above the exemption limit, not because they 
have reached the level of real affluence where people 
traditionally do pay income tax, but simply because 
that exemption limit has not been raised in step with the 
decreasing value of money. Politically, however, the 
more immediate pressures on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in these weeks before the budget have 
centred, not on earned income tax, but on four other 
, unpopular taxes. 


PART from the perennial pressure to reduce the 
motor fuel tax—which some Chancellor should 
bow to one day,. but not yet—the main recent 
political campaigns have been against the purchase 
tax, the entertainments tax, and the Schedule A 
tax on house owners. The assault on purchase 
tax has a great deal of good sense in it, provided 
Mr Amory realises what the real point of it is. 
The case now is not for reducing the burden on 
popular household goods which are taxed at the lowest 
rate ; it is for reducing the anomalies that are insepar- 
able from the attempt to tax luxuries at a higher rate, 
so that getting goods shifted into a lower tax range by 
turning door-knocking nutcrackers into nutcracking 
door-knockers has become a publicised side-play in a 
now common industrial sport. The clearest and boldest 
way of removing these anomalies would be to replace all 
rates of purchase tax by a flat rate sales tax ; this would 
mean, in effect, reducing the tax on all “ inessential ” 
manufactured goods but imposing a new tax on “ essen- 
tial” manufactures, on services (hairdressing, laundry 
work, and so on)—and, if the Chancellor wanted to keep 
the flat rate as low as possible, also imposing the tax on 
some foods such as confectionery. Assuming that Mr 
- Amory does not feel able to go as far as this (and he 
almost certainly does not), then to reduce all purchase 
tax rates at present above 30 per cent to 30 per cent 
would cost about £120 million a year. To take a sub- 
stantial step in this direction would be a good second- 
best Course to rearranging income tax allowances. 

To remove the entertainments tax on cinemas would 
cost £30 million a year. If the sole effect of this was 
that admission charges went down, and the public then 
spent that £30 million in going to the cinema more 
frequently, it would not lead to an equivalent pre- 
emption of scarce real resources, but only of empty 
cinema seats. Unfortunately, however, the public would 
-be. more likely to spend most of its £30 million on other 
things. Some relief may be in order ; but total remis- 
. sion, besides being inflationary, would not help the 
cinemas as much as that secularly declining industry at 
present likes to think. Much the same may be true of 
_. the present Conservative backbench urge to pave the 
., way for what they call an “advance towards a house- 
. owning democracy”: by reducing or abolishing or 
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. regrading both the stamp duty on transfers of property 
. and the Schedule A tax. The sad truth is, that if politi- 


cal gimmicks such as this do not involve giving a lot of 
money away to much of the mass electorate then they 
are unlikely to work as political gimmicks, and if they 
do involve giving a lot away then they cannot be 
afforded. This is not to say that the urge to encourage 
private house-ownership should be opposed ; but it is to 
say that there are a lot of other things that should be 
accorded a higher priority. 


MONG these other things are a wide range of changes 
A in business taxation, which would have the 
advantage of removing distortions at some points of 
real strain while not costing the Chancellor very much 
money. In business taxation, desirable technical reforms 
jostle each other in a long queue ; they include the need 
for a new look at some non-taxable emoluments and for 
a fairer formula for dealing with irregularly fluctuating 
incomes. But two big questions tower above this weedy 
plain. The first is whether Mr Amory is going to be 
brave enough to amalgamate the 3 per cent undistri- 
buted profits tax and the 30 per cent tax on distributed 
profits ; if he imposed a combined tax of about 10 per 
cent, he would not necessarily give any net revenue 
away. The economic case for combining these 
taxes has been recognised by practically everybody, 
including both the majority and the Labour-inclined 
minority of the royal commission on taxation. The 
thing that has stood in the way so far has been the 
political convenience of treating dividends as a dirty 
word, and therefore as a discriminatorily taxed reward. 
But there could not be a better year for making the 
change than 1958, when dividends are going to be held 
down by other factors in any event. There would 
admittedly be a vast undergrowth of administrative 
difficulties—of apparent “ unfairnesses ” between com- 
pany and company—involved in any such sudden 
change ; but the need to bring competition back to the 
capital market is urgent, and the best principle here 
may be “never mind the undergrowth, merely swing 
the axe.” 

The second big question about business taxation is 
whether Mr Amory is going to restore the investment 
allowances ; this would not affect his revenue for 1958- 
59, but only for later years. Perhaps the problem as it 
presents itself to the Chancellor next week will be 
whether to restore the allowances now, or to hold them 
over as a near-first priority for any anti-recession budget 
that he may have to be ready to introduce later ; there 
is a reasonably strong case for action now, because 
decisions to invest have already begun to decline. But 
Mr Amory should be urged not to try to reach for a 
halfway house : by restoring the allowances selectively 
—for, say, export industries only. The main effect of 
introducing such distinctions between essential and pre- 
sumed unessential industries would be to intensify in 
the taxation of investment just those distortions and 
anomalies which opponents of the purchase tax. are 
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urging the Chancellor to remove from the taxation of 
consumption. Together with any other measures of 
disguised export subsidy, this step should be avoided 
in next week’s budget like the plague. 


HERE, as regards taxation, advice to Mr Amory may 
T rest. There are two other things that he will be 
widely expected to talk about next Tuesday. First, the 
time may be approaching when the Conservatives will 
have to do something about the nationalised industries ; 
the essentials of this problem are discussed in a separate 
note on page 101. Secondly, it is generally presumed 
that in his budget speech Mr Amory may disclose the 
plans which the Treasury has prepared for countering 
any real slump, if one should befall. Internally, these 
plans could sensibly include preparations for the release 
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of postwar credits, for road programmes and other 
public works ; externally they should certainly centre 
on negotiations with America for increasing inter- 
national exchange reserves—or, if America will not 
assent to these, for negotiations with Europe and the 
Commonwealth about widening non-dollar credit lines 
within the European Payments Union. 

But these are arrows for the quiver. Next week the 
nation’s main concern will be with Mr Amory’s actions 
in the present breach. His best course there would be to 
give some moderate tax reliefs. The present state of 
the nation’s finances seems to allow them ; and, in this 
appallingly over-taxed economy of Britain’s, any British 
Chancellor, whenever circumstances do not positively 
forbid, should admit to an unashamed bias towards 
relief. ‘ 


Bonn’s Atomic Rearmament 


To arm the Bundeswehr with nuclear weapons will 


probably be an irreversible step. The western powers should 


pause to consider what the consequences are likely to be 


own nuclear weapons, the British nation has paid 
little attention to the convulsion of German 
opinion over an issue that is in many ways more 
portentous, the nuclear rearmament of west Germany. 
It is true that the debate which lasted from March 19th 
to March 25th in the Bundestag at Bonn was too vast 
a war of words for any newspaper fully to report. Yet 
the general course was clear enough. What began as 
a debate on foreign policy, with particular reference 
to summit conferences, turned into a debate on atomic 
rearmament, and ended with a government majority 
for the proposition that the armed forces of the German 
Federal Republic “ must be equipped with the most 
modern weapons.” 
History has many strange things to tell of the 
relations between former enemies after wars that had 
seemed vital at the time they were fought. Perhaps 
there has been none as strange as the passivity with 
which this decision by Bonn has been accepted by 
Germany’s ex-enemies in the West. Dr Adenauer is 
coming to London next week for talks with Mr 
Macmillan ; there is no reason to suppose that this 
Subject is even on the agenda. 
Evidently it will, however, be on the agenda of the 
Nato defence ministers when they meet in Paris on 
. Wednesday ; for it was this approaching meeting which, 

Dr Adenauer told the Bundestag, had forced his hand 
and obliged him to insist on an immediate vote. As 
he explained, Nato was planning a military reorganisa- 
tion which would require the member states to accept 
rockets and nuclear weapons. Since the Soviet Union 
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possessed rockets and nuclear weapons, Nato would 
become “meaningless and pointless” if one of its 
important members were without weapons “of the 
same strength as those of the potential opponent.” 
Indeed, he went on, Bonn practically had to decide 
whether to stay in Nato or not ; for if it rejected the 
requirements of Nato’s strategic planning, it would 
have to leave the alliance. 

If this were true, it would be a fearful condemnation 
of an alliance that it should impose such a choice on 
a member state placed as Germany is. But in fact, 
not only could the Nato ministers not take up any such 
attitude without the affirmative vote of their German 
colleague ; it is obvious that they would not take 
it, whatever their German colleague thought. Dr 
Adenauer when he spoke in that way was bringing a 
familiar form of persuasion to bear on his parliament ; 
he was also preserving the formal position that nuclear 
rearmament has not been an aim of policy of the west 
German government, but is a burden thrust upon it 
by its friends and accepted from loyalty. 

The “ strategic planners ” of Nato are no more able 
to dictate requirements to Bonn than the ministers are. 
They can, and should, state their views about what is 
militarily desirable. They can urge that the Supreme 
Commander ought to have more atomic cannon and 
more rockets than he has now. They may even have 
advised him that it would be more convenient if the 
rockets and cannon were in the hands of the various 
national components of the Nato forces, instead of (as 
at present) only in American units that are kept on 
call. But the military planners cannot set aside the 
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political objections ; only the political leaders can do 
that. If they have—and it is unlikely that Dr Adenauer 
would have committed himself without making reason- 
ably sure of the acquiescence of Washington, London 
and Paris, at least—then the responsibility does not fall 
on the soldiers. It falls on the western governments, 
in whom the habit has grown of accepting—so long 
as no expense to themselves is involved—an automatic 
priority for military considerations over political ideas. 
Their indispensable concern for security need not cause 
them to distribute nuclear weapons indiscriminately. 


N the particular case of Germany the military advan- 
I tage of putting the new weapons in German hands 
looks minor, while the political arguments against it 
appear decisive. What appears to be proposed at 
this stage is that the “ means of delivery” of nuclear 
warheads should be supplied to the west German armed 
forces, while the warheads themselves are kept under 
the Supreme Commander’s control under the arrange- 
ments hinted at in the communiqué that followed the 
meeting of Nato heads of government in December. 
Is this imperative to western security ? There are 
already two atomic powers (the United States and 
Britain) among the states that keep armies in west 
Germany. Obviously Nato’s nuclear fire-power there 
could be reinforced with additional American (and 
even, if necessary, British) nuclear units. It might not 
be convenient, but it would be perfectly possible, and 
it would have the advantage that one day, when they 
were no longer needed, they could be taken away 
again. Thus the western powers would remain able to 
negotiate for a pacific solution of the German question 
if and when the opportunity offered. If the present 
intention is carried out they may quickly lose any such 
power. 

Against this it is being seriously argued in the western 
governments that they could not “ discriminate ” against 
the Germans by keeping nuclear weapons out of their 
hands. Why not ? When it was agreed in 1954 that 
west Germany should join Nato and raise an army, 
the west German government itself accepted a special 
position, for excellent reasons, promising formally not 
to produce certain kinds of weapon, including atomic 
weapons, rockets and guided missiles. Nobody called 
that promise unfair to the Germans. Since nobody 
supposed then that the Americans (let alone the British) 
would think of supplying the Germans with nuclear 
weapons, the promise was treated as an effective 
guarantee that Germany would stay out of the atomic 
weapons club, and opinion in the west was persuaded 
to'accept a German army on that understanding. Dr 
Adenauer himself told the Bundestag in October, 1954, 
that his government had renounced the use of weapons 
of mass destruction, thus giving exemplary proof of its 
peaceful intentions. His attitude then was regarded as 
praiseworthy ; it was not until last month that he ques- 
tioned whether he had been rightly reported. 
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The west German army created under the treaties 
of 1954 is a very different thing from the German 
contingents in the European army that would have been 
if the European Defence Community treaty of 1952 
had gone through. The west Germans now have a 
national army, air force, and navy in their own ‘control ; 
and this was accepted as following logically upon the 
decision to have German soldiers at all. It is now in 
course of being accepted, as following logically again, 
that the German army shall have the means of deliver- 
ing nuclear warheads over limited ranges. (Apparently 
Warsaw, Prague, Budapest and Belgrade would be 
within range of the Matador, which Herr Franz Josef 
Strauss has ordered. As might be expected, the prospect 
has set off a new round of consultations in Prague and 
elsewhere between the communist governments.) What, 
then, about the warheads themselves ? Do they not 
follow logically ? And if the possession, why not the 
production ? Is it seriously supposed that the west 
German government will be content to bear heavy 
expense in procuring and maintaining the vehicles, and 
not to concern itself with the supply of explosives ? 


HE danger in this prospect is heightened by the 

fact that there are not one, but two, German states 
each of which is technically fully capable of producing 
a range of nuclear weapons for itself. The two states 
live in a condition that amounts to suspended civil war, 
each denouncing the aggressive designs of the other, 
and each increasingly the victim of its own hostile 
propaganda. As an article on page 125 indicates, the 
tension in east Germany has risen sharply with the 
Bonn decision in favour of atomic weapons. It is fair 
to say that neither of the two German governments 
is actually plotting war, though each would refuse to 
believe this of the other. What is tragic is that they are 
pursuing aims unattainable by any but violent means. 
Where it would be reasonable to seek a modus vivendi, 
they stake their claims constantly higher. Reacting 
against each other, they veer ever further away from 
any middle course in all-German policy. 

The two hostile German states stand today under 
the protection of the two hostile world powers. So the 
peace is precariously kept, but the two sides in Germany 
grow ever more bitter against each other, outdoing their 
protectors ; and the arrangement has the further draw- 
back that any armed conflict between Germans would 
be likely to lead to world war. Suppose that Moscow 
and Washington one day grow tired of their permanent 
wrestlers’ lock in Germany and wish to detach them- 
selves ? Once the two German states, or one of them, 
has nuclear armaments the world powers will not be 
able to leave ; nor will they be able with safety to stay. 

This nightmare is vivid in the minds of many people 
in Central Europe. It is made worse by the absence 
of a recognised German eastern frontier. Evidently 
it moved the Polish government to produce, and to 
persuade the Russians to approve, Mr Rapacki’s plan 
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for a zone free of nuclear weapons. The plan is not, 
by itself, acceptable to the West. But it faces western 
policy with its real problem, which at this stage is not 
to choose this or that plan as practicable, but to decide 
in which direction it would wish to go. 

Is it the western purpose to make disengagement 
impossible ? Many people do think it an excessive 
risk, in any circumstances, holding the German nation 


Scorecard for the 


The county council elections started on Thursday, and 
will continue in different counties on different days of the 
coming week up to April 16th. As the last of these three- 
yearly elections took place on the eve of the 1955 general 
election, these contests will provide one of the widest and 
tidiest measures yet of by how much Conservative popu- 
larity has fallen since then. 


N this week’s triennial renewal of the 62 county councils 

in England and Wales, there are just over 4,000 seats 
to be filled. Some 2,400 of them are being filled by 
unopposed returns, but these lucky councillors (623 of them 
Labour, the rest anti-Labour) would have got in in their 
areas in any event. In most of the other 1,600 con- 
stituencies, a Labour candidate is standing and is being 
opposed by somebody with official Conservative support. 

Last time these elections were held—in April, 1955, a 
month before the Conservatives’ victory in the parliamentary 
general election—Labour elected 1,040 county councillors. 
This was slightly below the 1946 Labour figure, 200 better 
for them than in 1949, but nearly 200 fewer than in Labour’s 
peak year of 1952 (when Labour enjoyed a comfortable 
6 per cent lead on the Gallup poll). It is hazardous to 
argue from local elections with a 30 per cent turnout to 
general elections with an 80 per cent one, but the coinci- 
dence of timing between the last county elections and the 
last general election makes the temptation irresistible. As 
a very rough rule of thumb, then: Labour men who are 
already counting their parliamentary chickens should 
probably feel jolted if their party secures fewer than 150 
net gains of seats. It will be more in accord with recent 
trends in parliamentary by-elections if they secure between 
200 and 250 net gains. 


Outside London 


UTSIDE London, Labour at present controls six county 
QO councils : Derby, Durham, Glamorgan, Monmouth, 
Nottingham and Northumberland. Only the last of these 
has, since the war, ever slipped from the party’s grasp. What 
Labour has now in the counties, it will therefore obviously 
be expected to hold, plus between two and six other 
counties. The two most likely new Labour captures 
are Carmarthen (which was narrowly lost to the anti- 
Socialists in 1955 and where Labour has since won a 
by-election) and the West Riding of Yorkshire (which has 
changed hands at every postwar election, but where the 
Conservatives did exceptionally well in 1955, reducing 
Labour representation to its lowest point since the war). 
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to be so deeply untrustworthy that a unified and 
evacuated Germany would be unsafe ; on that argu- 
ment, the sole object of policy towards Germany must 
be to tie Bonn ever more closely to Nato. But the 
bizarre thing is that this train of thought should have 
led them to think it mere common prudence to arm 
the Germans, whom they distrust, with the weapons 
of mass destruction. 


County Elections 


The other counties won by Labour in 1952, but then lost 
in 1955, were Essex, Staffordshire and Lancashire ; if 
Labour gets all these back, as it well may, it will feel fully 
satisfied. The most exciting contest of all, however, may be 
in Middlesex. If Labour recaptures this, after nine years 
of Conservative rule, this will confirm the gloomiest 
Tory fears. But the Tories seem likely to be less worried 
by the Liberals in these county elections than they may be 
in a general election. Liberal candidacies in this coming 
week (just over a hundred of them in contested seats) look 
like being just sufficiently strong to be interesting, but also 
sufficiently scattered to keep the main two-party battle ia 
its familiar place in the foreground. 


The London Marginals 


HE London County Council elections, which take place 
i. on April 16th, will in many ways provide the neatest 
yardstick of all ; it is to them, therefore, that we devote the 
fullest analysis. Each of London’s 42 parliamentary 
constituencies returns three county councillors. Labour has 
a majority of 22 in a council of 126 now. After next Wednes- 
day, it will be expected to have a majority of at least 54 ; 
indeed, as will be seen from the table on the next page, unless 
it reaches this figure it will not be doing well enough to make 
it a favourite to win any early general election in the country 
as a whole. The most probable Labour majority for the 
LCC after next Wednesday would, on present form, be about 
72 (i.e., 99 councillors to 27). The sensible peak of Labour 
ambitions may be a majority of 90. For those who expect 
Labour gains, the interest must centre solely on Tory held 
(or partly Tory held) constituencies. Among these, the 
following are regarded as the crucial fights, in the possible 
order of Labour hopefulness: 

(1) Barons Court : Labour got two of the three LCC seats in 
1955, then won the constituency parliamentarily by a tiny 
majority of 125. A third Labour seat seems in the bag 
this time, especially as there is Liberal intervention. 

(2) Clapham: Labour lost the LCC election in 1955, but 
scraped home parliamentarily (majority 225). Three 
Labour gains of seats confidently expected. 

(3) Wandsworth Central: A Labour constituency both on 
LCC and parliamentarily until 1955, then Tories gained 
it in both. Labour should get these three seats back. 

(4) Battersea South: Labour expects to gain these three 
seats narrowly, especially as there is Liberal intervention. 

(5) Holborn and St. Pancras : The Labour party holds this 
constituency in Parliament. But the Conservatives hold 


it in the LCC because there is a “local government 
only ” franchise there. The Labour effort in 1955 was 
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very bad, but will be very strong, and very left wing, this 
time. Labour should win, it thinks ; the Tories hope that 
the unpopularity of Labour’s extreme left councillors 
here will save them. There is Liberal intervention. 

(6) Dulwich: The party machines are well matched, and 
there is no Liberal intervention (as there was in the 1955 
general election). But Labour thinks it should just win. 

(7) Woolwich West : This was won by Labour in 1952, and 
Labour thinks it should win again. Both parties are 
very well organised here. 

(8) Lewisham North : This is regarded by Labour as a key 
fight. Labour gained it parliamentarily in a by-election 
last year, when an Independent Loyalist split the Tory 
vote. Now a Liberal splits it. 

(9) Lewisham West: Not quite as marginal as Lewisham 
North (see table) and no Liberal intervention. Tories 
expect to hold ; Labour thinks it has a chance. 

(10) Lambeth Norwood : Labour made a mess of the previous 
election: the party was in a state of disintegration with 
personal and policy splits. It was then regarded as 
marginal ; now that Labour is well organised it may be 
considered margina] again. If Labour wins, this will 
be regarded as a sign of considerable electoral strength. 

(11) Putney: This does not look very hopeful for Labour 
but the area is becoming less middle class as the LCC 
have built a lot of council flats.) The Labour campaign 
here, run by an advertising expert, is unabashedly anti- 
rent act. Putney will vote on that—and rates. 

(12) Paddington South : In 1955 the Conservatives had a good 
majority- but on a very low poll. Labour thinks that 
in event of a revival by the intervening Liberals, and a 
higher poll, the Tories could lose the seats. 


If Labour won all these seats, then it would win a majority 
of go (108 councillors against 18) in the LCC, thus wiping 
the Tories out of all but six constituencies. Those remain- 
ing six Tory constituencies, however, look pretty safe— 
unless indeed the Liberals have some sensational success in 
the Tory strongholds of Chelsea, Hampstead or St. Maryle- 
bone (in all of which, as in seven other constituencies, they 
are intervening). 

The following table, although it ignores the effect of 
Liberal interventions, is in other ways self-explanatory ; it 
may serve as a useful scorecard for analysing what the 
LCC results will imply for a general election. The 
figures in the last column are necessarily very rough: 


Presumptive Swing to Presumptive 
Labour Labour Labour 
majority required majority in 
Constituency on LCC if to win Parliament if 
constituency Parliamentary it only just 
secured seat won this seat* 
(seats) (% of votes) (seats) 
Barons Court ...... 24 Labour seat — 70 
PN o oauok Scie 30 Labour seat — 70 
Wandsworth Central 36 i-§ — 35 
Battersea South .... 42 I- — 35 
Holborn & St.Pancras 48 Labour seat See text 
a 54 1-8 — 10 
Woolwich West.... 60 2-2 + 10 
Lewisham North ... 66 4-0 + 60 
Lewisham West..... 72 5-0 + 90 
Lambeth Norwood . 78 5-7 +110 
PMS acicnbaees ean 84 7-1 -++ 150 
Paddington South... 90 11-8 +275 


*Explanation of this column :—The Tories had a majority of 67 seats 
over Labour in the last general election. Wandsworth Central, to 
cite one example, appeared to be approximately the fifteenth of the 
most precarious seats among all those that the Tories held. So if 
Labour just won this LCC seat next week, the indication would be that 
the Tory majority in Parliament might come down in a new general 


election by 30, to 37. ‘This latter figure is called 35 in the table, so 
as not to be finicky. 
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Report from the Field 


UR correspondent roving around London’s hustings 
O reports : A week before the LCC election it was not 
always easy to find it—and this is the electorate’s trouble, 
too. All the parties have published manifestos to say what 
they intend to do with London if they stay or get in for the 
next three years, but none of the papers has given them 
much publicity. “The trouble is, London hasn’t got a 
provincial paper of its own,” grumbled one party organiser, 
“ What do the big nationals care about the LCC ?” Meet- 
ings are even less important than in parliamentary elections : 
“Only a few cranks and pressmen go usually ; but even 
that’s part of the—er—proper ritual, you know.” 

So local government electioneering is strictly an infantry 
guerrilla warfare, in which unpaid devoted souls load them- 
selves up with voting-cards and go from door to door break- 
ing up happy television parties. “ The problem,” said one 
conservative candidate, “is to get them to realise what the 
LCC is and what it does. They’ve heard about Parliament, 
of course, and some of them know about the local borough 
council, but the LCC—well, that’s a bit beyond them.” 

Hence the following colloquy which your correspondent 
overheard on the landing of an LCC block of flats: “ Good 
evening. May I introduce myself ? I’m your Conservative 
LCC candidate for the elections next Wednesday.” “Oh, 
are you? Well, I’m afraid you’re not very welcome this 
year.” “Qh, dear, I’m sorry to hear that! What have I 
done ?” “ Well, just look at the Government! Just look 
at what they—” “ Excuse me a moment, this is an election 
for the LCC. The socialists are the government there— 
been in since before the war. They’ve done it—not us.” 
“ Oh, er, yes ; that’s so, of course. The LCC, you said?” 
“Yes, and we think you should throw them out, they’ve 
been wasting money long enough, don’t you think ?” 
“ Well, sir, you may be right, at that. Maybe—” “ Here’s 
aur voting card, Mrs. So-and-so, then ; three votes, three 
candidates, day after budget day. . . .” 

And so to the next, who says, “ Well, now, dear, I did 
vote for the Conservatives last time, but now I think it’s 
the Liberals’ turn. . . . Yes, I know, dear, but let’s hope 
they can get enough votes to form a government . . . and 
then we can stop this dreadful bomb. . . .” 

This can work the other way. In a solidly Labour 
borough your correspondent detected Labour embarrass- 
ment over the communist appropriation of the slogan 
“Homes not H-bombs ” ; fresh from the Aldermaston march 
the Communist canvassers here were visiting nearly all of 
the borough’s 60,000 voters, in support of one of the four 
Communist candidates for the LCC. “We shall be 
bottom of the poll,” a young Communist said, “ But things 
are looking up.” Labour, by contrast has abandoned 
meetings in this constituency, and was depressed about the 
smash-up of its loud-speaker van. In the marginal con- 
stituency of Holborn and St Pancras, intense irritation has 
been provided by the local—and strong left wing—Labour 
council, which is flying the red flag instead of the Union 
Jack, and is giving its employees a holiday on May Day. 

Theoretically, the Conservatives are the attacking 
force, basing their campaign upon detailed charges of 
maladministration, extravagance and a growing dictatorial 
complex in County Hall. They play with such facts as 
that LCC expenditure has risen from £55.9 million in 
1950-1 to £109.6 million in 1958-9, while it costs the 
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LCC 19s. 11d. to keep a child in a day nursery and over 
{10 a week in a residential nursery. But when it comes 
down to the electorate, the issues are apt to be national, 
not local, desperately though the Tories plug the issue 
about the rates. . 

Labour, theoretically on the defensive, is in fact the 
attacking party. It defends its stewardship with a wave of 
the hand towards the new blocks of flats, and says piously, 
“London can’t be run on the cheap.” Then it turns to 
the Rent Act, the block grant, the “ iniquitous eleven-plus,” 
unemployment (coming, not present), and even the H-bomb. 
“Oh, yes, this is a local government election and the 
issues are local,” its party organisers say ; “ but you can’t 
ignore the fact that the Aldermaston march began in 
Trafalgar square.” Tactically, Labour has not raised LCC 
rates this year, as in previous election years ; familiarly 
enough, in the marginal counties of Lancashire and West 
Riding the Tories are taking credit for not raising rates, too. 

In the main, such voters as vote will vote the national 
party label, not the record of an upper tier local authority 
which taxes them more by stealth than anything. But there 
is plenty of public spirit in organising the election and in 
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the efforts of the candidates. The latter come from all 
walks of London life, which will be represented whoever 
wins ; one in four on both sides is a woman. Labour has 
put up two peers to the Tories’ one peer and Lady 
Lewisham. The Tories come up strongly with business 
men and lead Labour on professional people, ranging from 
QCs and an ex-Lord Provost of Edinburgh through an 
average adjuster to Mr Christopher Chataway. Both parties 
draw heavily on London office workers for would-be county 
councillors, but even Labour has put up only eleven factory 
workers. Retailers and shopkeepers, who seem so vitally 
interested, are really too tied to their shops to stand (five 
for the Tories, three for the Liberals, none for Labour). 
Sadly, there are only seven independents ; perhaps signifi- 
cantly five of them are old-age pensioners and another a 
“ philosopher and entertainer”. Five of the itidependents 
are standing in Labour’s stronghold of Woolwich East. 
The successful candidates next Wednesday will get in as 
politicians, but stay in as administrators and loyal party 
men ; and after their brief appearance on the doorsteps 
London will no doubt forget about most of them as 
individuals altogether. 
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RAILWAY WAGES 


The Showdown? 


HE wages test has arrived. On Thursday the majority 
To the railway wages tribunal rightly decided that it 
could recommend no increase for railway workers this 
year. Taken in conjunction with Mr Cousins’s ultimatum 
on behalf of the London bus workers, the presumption, 
as we write, is therefore that the country may have to 
prepare to stand up to a national transport strike. The 
long-delayed conflict, if it comes, will be between two 
attitudes. One is the attitude that bases itself on “ fair 
shares ”: on the instinctive belief of so many British people 
—by no means only trade unionists—that a man’s wages in 
any occupation should, as of right and if need be by public 
subsidy, be made roughly equivalent to what they are in any 
other occupation that is comparable in arduousness. The 
other attitude is that based on solvency: on the recognition 
that a man’s wages in any occupation can depend only on 
what he earns from his industry’s customers. If people 
are to move into the right jobs, this latter view has got 
to prevail ; it is the prerequisite of keeping up the whole 
country’s standard of life, trade unionists’ as well as every- 
body else’s, 

It will, of course, be appalling if Britain has got to face a 
period of major industrial strikes in order to drive this point 
home. So many times since the war governments, arbitration 
courts, trade unions and employers (especially nationalised 
employers) have had the opportunity to reach a solution in 
some other way. If only this country could get back to a 
rate of faster industrial expansion the problem could be 
solved, in this age of industrial revolution, by differential 
rates of enrichment for everybody, rather than by intervals 


of standstill for some. But the trade unions themselves have 
not been the least among those who have stood in the way of 
this eypansion. Whether a spring and summer of strikes 
would induce them to get out of the way of it is a point 
which only the future can show ; the national tendency in 
recent years may well have been to overestimate the bad 
effects of a short period of bitterness, and to underestimate 
the bad effects of a long period of easy meat. Let nobody 
doubt that a transport strike, if it comes, will be a major 
political and social upheaval—much more in fact, than it 
will be an economic one. But the annual hand-out of wage 
increases far in excess of productivity, to workers even in 
industries that are over-expanded and in deficit, has been 
a recipe for general inflation and overall stagnation at the 
same time. There is no doubt that it will be worth while 
to stand up to the threat of a transport strike on this issue ; 
just conceivably, this could be the turning point away from 
Britain’s main economic misfortune since the war. 


TOP-LEVEL MISSIVES 


Logical Negativism 


‘¢rWeERO plus zero plus zero plus zero,’ in Mr 

Suhrawardy’s lapidary words, “still equals zero.” 
Some such thought comes all too naturally to the observer 
of the latest top-level exchanges on disarmament and related 
matters. The spring spate of official communications 
between the Soviet and the western governments has been 
accompanied by a freshet of Khrushchev speeches, press 
conference remarks by Mr Eisenhower and Mr Dulles, and 
miscellaneous utterances by Mr Macmillan and others. The 
Aldermaston marchers, of whom over ten per cent actually 
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managed to walk fifty miles in four days, have been rewarded 
with the Soviet ambassador’s assurances that “I solemnly 
declare that your demands and our position coincide.” 
Unfortunately even this terminologically inexact statement 
can give little cheer to any sincere champion of disarma- 
ment ; and where else is there a ray of light in the gloom ? 

In America, the Administration is now meeting both 
sharp and widespread criticism of its failure to recapture 
from Russia the initiative in either diplomacy or propaganda. 
As a note on page 118 indicates, this week’s press reports 
have tended to exaggerate the differential in language and 
tone between the latest utterances of Mr Eisenhower and 
Mr Dulles (a natural error, in view of the past record, but 
an unfortunate one, since it further confuses an already 
cloudy picture). In fact, both President and Secretary of 
State seem to concur in regarding Mr Khrushchev’s sus- 
pension of nuclear tests as essentially a propaganda move ; 
yet both have hinted at the possibility of an early suspension 
of American tests too, and Mr Eisenhower’s harking back 
to his “ atoms for peace” plan of 1953 was undoubtedly 
endorsed, and probably inspired, by Mr Dulles. But their 
joint posture has neither squared up to the fact that in 
present conditions policy and propaganda are hopelessly 
inseparable, nor appeased the critics in the United States 
or the wider world. 

True, the critics themselves offer few constructive sug- 
gestions. At the moment, even a twelve-year-old could 
easily catalogue and castigate the shortcomings of western 
diplomacy, and some of the silly alternatives now being 
propounded look like the work of a still younger child. 
Certain things that the West should not do are clear enough 
—one of them being the subject of a leading article in this 
issue—but so far no positive alternative to the existing and 
dispiriting programme has been framed. A kind of logical 
negativism reigns. The western governments look as if they 
are going to find themselves embarking on the climb to the 
summit without faith in their old policies and without any 
grip on new ones. That is why the great public debate 
on these matters, unsettling and disruptive though it may 
be, must go on. Indeed, it must be intensified ; and the 
accent must be switched from the sterile interplay of rigidity 
and destructive criticism to a search for positive policies 
which, unlike those hitherto canvassed, will hold water. 


SOVIET UNION 


On the Wings of a Dove 


R KHRUSHCHEV is making great efforts to appear as the 
M untiring apostle of peace to his own people as well 
as to the foreign public. The first act of the new Soviet 
premier, after he had taken over from Marshal Bulganin, 
was the announcement of a suspension of nuclear tests. The 
clumsiness of the initial western reactions to that Russian 
gesture gave the new premier an excellent opportunity to 
score fresh debating points. He did not fail to ask President 
Eisenhower and Mr Macmillan why, if Moscow’s unilateral 
action was nothing more than propaganda, the western 
governments still refused to follow suit. In a less polemical 
mood, Mr Khrushchev added that the Soviet government 
would be glad to collaborate in a system of inspection which, 
he believed, would not be difficult to set up. 

These and similar statements were made by Mr Khrush- 
chev in his travels through Hungary. For his first foreign 
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tour after the reduction of the B and K duet to a solo act, 
Hungary looked like a tough assignment. But Mr Khrush- 
chev knows no stage fright. To relieve the resentment 
against the presence of Soviet troops, he repeated Moscow’s 
offer to remove all its armed forces from eastern Europe, 
and to demobilise them as well, if the western powers would 
do the same about their troops on the continent. On the 
insurrection itself he was on one occasion less dishonest than 
in the past: he admitted that Soviet tanks had to fire on 
Hungarian workers. He added that this decision was 
reached after sleepless nights in the Kremlin, and warned 
the Hungarians not to rely again on Soviet “help” in 
similar circumstances. 

In eastern Europe this cryptic statement could have been 
taken to mean that the Soviet army will no longer come 
to the rescue of a collapsing communist regime. Mr 
Khrushchev subsequently realised that he had been danger- 
ously carried away, and put the blame on misinterpretation 
by “bourgeois” journalists. A rising “in any socialist 
country,” he now proclaimed, would be crushed by the 
combined forces of Russia and other communist states. 
Yet, despite this correction, Mr Khrushchev’s emphasis on 
nuclear disarmament and disengagement must be distasteful 
to some of his more conservative colleagues. Mr Khrush- 
chev is aware that nothing could consolidate his position 
at home better than a spectacular international agreement 
combined with a shift of resources from defence to con- 
sumer goods. What is not so clear is whether his current 
peace drive has a deadline beyond which he will call a 
retreat. Once the Americans have carried out their forth- 
coming nuclear tests, rocket bases have been deployed on 
the Continent, and the German army has been equipped 
with atomic weapons, will Mr Khrushchev still preserve his 
enthusiasm for summit-climbing ? 


RENT ACT AMENDED 


Hard Cases Make What Law? 


N the spirit of Easter charity, Mr Henry Brooke’s sudden 

decision to rig a safety net under the Rent Act may be 
put down mainly to humanitarian, and only secondarily to 
political, motives: at any rate, he is not likely to get much 
out of it politically, as he must well know. Nor is the 
amending bill, as he described its intention last week, seri- 
ously running away from the principle of rent decontrol. 
It was, perhaps, a pity that Mr Brooke spent the first half 
of his statement explaining that the Rent Act was working 
well and intimating that no amendment need be made, and 
the second saying that the Government had nevertheless 
decided to introduce just such an amendment. It is a still 
greater pity that the House should have spent all its time 
discussing relative fairness between the much-favoured 
sitting tenants and the much-maligned landlords, without 
saying anything about unfairness to other—and long unsub- 
sidised—tenants who want to move into the accommoda- 
tion that the Rent Act will set free. But a sense of pro- 
portion needs to be kept. 

Under the present law, a landlord seeking to regain posses- 
sion of his property for a new tenancy will normally not have 
to wait more than four weeks for a court order to become 
operative. Under Mr Brooke’s new bill, which will stay 
in force for a limited period after the Rent Act comes into 
full operation after October 6th, the courts will in certain 
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circumstances be able to grant a stay of execution for a 
longer period than four weeks: for just how much longer 
has not yet been revealed. The main circumstances which 
will be held to justify a temporary extension of tenure will 
be if the tenant cannot find alternative accommodation, and 
if he can show that eviction would cause greater hardship 
to him than extension of his tenure would cause to the land- 
lord. The Government believes that most of those who 
will qualify under this clause will be elderly people, espe- 
cially in large towns ; this, of course, prompts the immediate 
objection that it is precisely the squatters’ rights exercised 
by so many retired folk, on over-roomy accommodation in 
the large towns, that is the principal cause of the acute 
housing shortage for young people around the main centres 
of work. 

But, even for those who secure a temporary extension of 
tenure, the increased rent will become payable after October 
6th ; and it is this push of higher rents that has always 
promised to be the main factor in producing a more equit- 
able spread of tenants over tenantable space. If the Rent 
Act does what is hoped of it, relatively few people will be 
able to show for long that they cannot get alternative accom- 
modation. It is only if the provisions of the new bill signifi- 
cantly delay that freeing of alternative accommodation that 
Mr Brooke will have rueful cause to agree with Publilius 
Syrus, that hard cases do indeed make bad law. 


BEFORE THE BUDGET 


The Nationalised Nettle 


ANY people are expecting that Mr Amory may decide 
M to say, and possibly do, something new about the 
nationalised industries in his budget statement next week. 
A significant table was inserted into the Economic Survey 
which showed that the only two sectors which invested more 
than they saved last year were the nationalised industries 
and the local authorities, with excesses of £556 million and 
£430 million respectively ; everybody else—persons, com- 
panies and the Government—showed a surplus of savings 
over investment. Some Tories are interpreting this to 
mean that the whole blame for recent inflation can be laid 
at the door of the public corporations and the local councils. 
The point for the Conservatives to grasp, however, is that 
the main trouble about the nationalised industries is not 
that their investment programmes are too large (although 
some of them may be); it is that their savings—which 
means their current profits—are too small, indeed in most 
cases non-existent. 

In the days of more buoyant demand their profits were 
too small because they did not increase their prices by as 
much as they could have done ; now they are too small 
because they are being much too slow in laying out of 
employment their most unprofitable services—together with 
the men who operate them. The wage inflation which the 
nationalised industries have hitherto annually led has had 
its roots in the same attitude: in the belief that they must 
pay L'gh enough wages to attract sufficient workers to 
operate all their money-losing services as well as their 
money-making ones. If Mr Amory. next week takes the 
borrowing of the nationalised industries out of the 
Exchequer accounts on to the gilt-edged market, but pays 
no new attention to this much more essential failing, he 
will have touched only an unimportant fringe of the 
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problem ; the need now is not to foreshorten the public 
corporations’ investment projects so much as to find some 
further and tougher way of foreclosing on their current 
deficits. ; 


CANADA 


Star Without a Script 


AIRLY enough, many commentators on last week’s 
Canadian elections—including our correspondent in 
Ottawa—dwelt on the dangers implicit in too large a 
parliamentary majority. Even some of the Conservatives 
themselves, having evicted a Liberal ministry whose 
insolence of office arose from its exaggerated sense of 
security, now fear that they may have got out of the frying 
pan into the fire, for Mr Diefenbaker’s government is more 
firmly entrenched in terms of parliamentary seats than any 
Canada has known. The new premier will have to work 
hard to prove these fears false. But there is a bright side 
to the same coin. While the Liberals’ imagined security in 
office admittedly led them to a prideful fall on the home 
front, it also emboldened them to launch out on imaginative 
courses in foreign policy. Mr St Laurent and Mr Pearson 
—whom it is now sad to see relegated to the leadership of 
a virtually helpless domestic opposition—had made their 
country count for a great deal in the world. Only a strong, 
secure government can perform such feats—and now, after 
nine months, there is again a secure government in Ottawa. 
For the outside observer, indeed, the disturbing feature 
of last June’s electoral outcome was that it brought to power 
a minority government which could scarcely be expected 
to play a full part on the international stage. Yet it proved 
possible to go on playing Hamlet without the Prince at least 
for a while. At the last United Nations Assembly, for 
example, the Canadian element in the diplomatic fire brigade 
worked on tirelessly, and continued to enjoy its special 
status. The gap thus tided over, and a government again 
installed which is secure enough at home to speak with 
authority abroad, what will it say ? One may discount, as 
natural election material, some of Mr Diefenbaker’s more 
thumping statements about Canada’s future posture in the 
world. But a solid substratum remains, as authentically 
Canadian as the Laurentian Shield. The newly published 
report of the Gordon commission (ironically, a Liberal- 
appointed and Liberal-led body) seems, as our Ottawa 
correspondent shows on page 126, to point the way for a 
new effort to build a greater and more independent Canada. 
This is a goal after Mr Diefenbaker’s heart, and a wholly 
legitimate one. But if the triumphant Conservatives become 
so absorbed in cultivating their huge garden that they turn 
their backs on the world, the world will feel the loss ; for 
it still needs a loud and clear Canadian voice in its councils. 


TERRITORIAL WATERS 


Taking the Plunge 


ITH a muffled plop, Britain dropped overboard last 

V4 week an old and favourite concept of international law. 
The belief that a country’s sovereignty cannot legally extend 
more than three miles out from its coastline is an ancient 
one, so ancient that in British eyes it has acquired the look 
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ef revealed truth. Now, as one country after another (in- 
cluding some of Britain’s friends) declines to conform to 
old-fashioned ideas of what is right and proper, we have 
been compelled to change our attitude. Last week, at the 
United Nations conference on the law of the sea in Geneva, 
the British delegate proposed that the limit of territorial 
waters “ should not extend beyond six miles.” He claimed 
that this should not be taken.to mean that Britain had 
abandoned the idea that three miles was the real legal 
maximum. But this attempt to distinguish between what 
is “legal” and what is “permitted” is bogus. The 
effect is plain: if the proposal were accepted, six miles 
would soon be the generally acknowledged boundary of 
sovereignty—even if, as the British proposal suggests, the 
rights of passage for ships and aircraft between three and 
six miles were to stay unaltered. 

But will the proposal be accepted ? In 1956 the Inter- 
national Law Commission, which was instructed to draw up 
a draft code of sea law, had to confess itself baffled on this 
point. Apart from declaring that there was no basis in 
law for claiming more than 12 miles of territorial waters, 
it simply referred the matter to an international conference. 
There are a number of purposes for which countries want 
10 exercise power beyond the three-mile limit, but for the 
majority of them the most important is fishing. Iceland’s 
reported determination to push its fishery limits still further 
out to sea is only the latest example of the desire of many 
countries to keep the fish that breed near their coasts under 
their own control. For powerful maritime nations like 
Britain, which want the fish that lie close under foreign 
shores and have the vessels to go and get them, the freedom 
of the seas has been a beneficial concept. It is now neces- 
sary to realise that many countries do not look on it with 
so kindly an eye. The British proposal is a step in the 
direction of meeting their demands, but it is not at all sure 
that it goes far enough to rally the necessary two-thirds of 
the conference. If it fails, the essential thing will be to try 
to stop the claims of unrestricted sovereignty spreading 
wider yet and wider. Is there not a case for making a 
distinction between territorial waters, in which a country 
enjoys sovereignty, and a slightly broader zone round it in 
which it merely enjoys a special privilege in the allocation 
of fishing rights ? This is the core of the proposal made 
by the Canadians at Geneva. If Britain’s suggestion makes 
no headway, it may be necessary to take a closer look at 
this idea. 


LABOUR AND DEFENCE 


Demonstration for the Bomb 


HE appearance of Mr Gaitskell, Mr Bevan and Mr 

George Brown arm in arm at Shape headquarters in 
Paris this week was not only a remarkable exercise in peace- 
ful co-existence. It was also a gesture that should do Britain, 
as well as the Labour party’s reputation, a lot of good. It 
has always seemed unimportant whether Labour should 
hold consultations on defence policy with Mr Macmillan, 
but very important that it should hold them with General 
Norstad: if only to show that the accession of Britain’s 
alternative government would not in any way impair this 
country’s solidarity with the western defence alliance. This 
week’s visit was calculated to demonstrate precisely that. It 
was testimony to the effectiveness of Mr Gaitskell’s leader- 
ship in the party, and he ought to have credit for it: for in 
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this matter nobody can doubt what an awkward corner 
he had to turn. ; 
The visit coincided with the publication by Mr Strachey, 
under the seal of Mr Gaitskell’s approval, of a pamphlet 
bearing the ingeniously misleading title of “ Scrap All the 
H-bombs”: the pamphlet’s central theme is that Britain 
should not unilaterally scrap its own. Mr Strachey bases 
his argument against unilateral British renunciation of the 
bomb on the grounds that (a) renunciation would leave 
Russia and America as they were with the means to destroy 
the world and without the slightest expectation that they 
would follow suit ; (b) that British renunciation of the bomb 
would still leave the country committed to alliances backed 
by the American deterrent and thus to moral complicity 
which would make nonsense of the “ gesture ”; and (c) that 
if the “gesture” were backed by British withdrawal from the 
alliances the resulting disturbance to the balance of power 
would increase, not diminish, the risk of nuclear war. 
This is the case put forward for the Labour pacifists to 
answer, albeit worded with every concession to their 
susceptibilities. If Mr Strachey plumps rather hastily for 
following Russia in the suspension of tests, if he commits the 
party to delay in establishing missile bases and to ground- 
ing the H-bombers without serious study of the technical 
issues, and tries to take some political mickey out of the 
Tories over the summit talks—still, much can be forgiven 
the official Labour thinkers on defence for the intellectual 
toughness with which they are now facing the central issue 
of commitment to the alliance. Mr Strachey’s policy, as it 
emerges in this pamphlet, wears a touch of Sandysianism 
in his belief that Britain should keep the bomb so long as 
anybody else has it, and of propaganda wheedling over the 
side-issues. He can be criticised under both heads. But 
the criticism he invites is mercifully smaller than one might 


have expected a Labour pamphlet to invite, at this time of 


marches to Aldermaston. 


MALTA 


New Round? 


R MINTOFF’S retort to the debate on Malta at West- 
minster last week has been the firm reiteration of 
his demand for integration on his own terms, coupled with 
the threat of a campaign in favour of independence unless 
the Colonial Office—and indeed Parliament—cave in. His 
references to the idyllic state of Libya, subsidised on all 
sides, provides a preview of the form that campaign would 
take: independence, if Mr Mintoff fights an election on it, 
will be dressed up as equivalence even more alluringly equal 
than was integration. (But not, one fancies, equivalence 
with Libya.) Mr Mintoff’s ability to project his own 
fantasies should not be underrated ; his almost dictatorial 
grip on the media of persuasion in the island, from the 
rediffusion system to government control of people’s liveli- 
hoods, has recently been emphasised and re-emphasised by 
Miss Mabel Strickland. Her complaints are somewhat 
exaggerated, but not much. 

Does Mr Mintoff really wish finally to cut the painter ? 
The sad truth seems to be that he is now a split personality. 
In his more coolly calculating moments, there are signs that 
he regards his rejection of the British offer, his dismissal 
of Mr Lennox-Boyd’s explanations of it as a “ pack of lies,” 
his present round of quasi-election rallies, and his presenta- 
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tion of Malta’s budget with a £7 million deficit without 
funds to meet expenditure much after the end of this 
month, as simply a further raising of the ante. He has no 
doubt noted how many British MPs last week hoped that 
negotiations would be resumed, and that a minority of them 
even thought that he should be given another million 
pounds towards his budget and something more towards 
equivalence. He still thinks he can extract more from 
Britain. 

Even if he could, however, the angry sprite within him 
might still prevent him from coming to terms. His terms 
in this angrier mood are a blank cheque, an open credit, a 
promise to repair warships at Malta even should there be no 
warships left to repair ; and, when Hyde really takes over 
from Jekyll, it is questionable if he could bear to agree even 
on that basis. It is very doubtful, therefore, if much is to be 
salvaged by luring him back to London. It will be best 
to leave the British offers open, but to make a far bigger 
effort than through official speeches to tell the Maltese what 
those offers are—and to let Mr Mintoff get on with his 
election. His present intention seems to be to hold it in the 
chaotic conditions produced by a government which has 
run out of money to pay its bills and pay-cheques ; such 
conditions ought to tell against himself with sensible people. 
If not—if all Maltese are Mintoffs—then proceedings for 
divorce instead of marriage may be put in hand. But it 
is for the people of Malta to choose if they are to be, 
not for Mr Mintoff or the British Government to pre- 
judge their choice. To that act of choice we now come 
very near. 


BAHAMAS 


The Colour of their Money 


FTER his wrestlings with Malta, nobody will grudge 
Mr Lennox-Boyd his Easter in the Bahamas. His 
business there should not be unduly arduous. It is to 
draw up a new constitution, which is the sort of thing any 
colonial secretary of Mr Lennox-Boyd’s seniority is by now 
doing in his sleep. But the situation in the Bahamas should 
be stimulating, since the present constitution has been 
described as comparable with those of the American colonies 
efore independence. This means that the individual rich 
and the corporate rich have votes by virtue of their wealth, 
and often a great many more votes than one ; while the poor 
and coloured have relatively few votes, and, it would seem, 
no position in the Bahamian government comparable with 
that of, say, Barbadians in Barbados. Feeling that this situ- 
ation was overdue for change, last January the coloured 
population, led by the taxi drivers, indulged in a good deal 
of striking and rioting—bad though this was for the tourist 
trade—in support of the principle that man does not live by 
tips alone. 

The Bahamas attract tourists and wealth just because a 
system of rotten boroughs suggests to outsiders a stable 
oligarchic administration and promises them smoothly run 
hotel amenities. The Bay Street merchants, as the white 
people in power are called, will probably tell Mr Lennox- 
Boyd, adapting Wellington’s words before the Reform Bill 
of 1832, that they are “fully convinced that the colony 
possesses at the present moment a legislature which answers 
all the good purposes of legislation, and this to a greater 
degree than any legislature ever has answered in any colony 
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whatsoever. ...” To that many Europeans in many colonies 
would enviously subscribe. But Mr Lennox-Boyd cannot 
agree ; and he should be able to sketch something along the 
lines of, say, Trinidad’s territorial constitution, on the back 
of an envelope—with, perhaps, a reference to West Indian 
federation ? The Bahamians have asked for a royal com- 
mission to make recommendations ; a constitutional com- 
mission, at any rate, should be easy to arrange and should 
be promptly conceded. Mr Lennox-Boyd should then coin 
the terrible word “ Bahamianisation,” present it to the 
Governor, and return refreshed to a good many more 
serious colonial problems. 


FRANCE AND TUNISIA 


Trail’s End 


HE “ good offices ” mission set up after the bombing of 
Sakiet appears to be on the point of dispersal. Paris 
newspapers regard it as a failure and look hopefully to 
Mr Hammarskjéld for a formula to control the frontier 
between Tunisia and Algeria. The present deadlock be- 
tween France and Tunisia can surprise no one. From the 
eginning it has been obvious that whatever difficulties 
there are between France and Tunisia, they will not be 
finally settled as long as the war in Algeria continues. 

Many Frenchmen may be pleased that the “ good offices ” 
mission has made little progress toward a final solution. 
They may even think that a purely domestic affair is no 
longer exposed to foreign intervention. But the free world 
is again at the mercy of the contending parties. Both France 
and Tunisia threaten dire consequences if each does not 
have its way. France means to keep Algeria in the French 
Union. Tunisia means to see Algeria independent. If the 
continuing efforts of “ good officers ” cannot succeed, then 
a solution imposed from some quarter (which might not be 
hostile to France) becomes in the long run more likely. 

M. Bourguiba threatens that the Algerian rebels may 
form a government in Cairo, where they would presumably 
enjoy the blessing and support of the Afro-Asian and com- 
munist blocks. The implication is that Algeria must be 
independent if the whole of North Africa, from Libya to 
Morocco, is to be saved first from President Nasser and 
then from the communists. From the other side of Algeria, 
the King of Morocco has said that any defence pact Morocco 
signs must be based on the withdrawal of foreign troops. 

If Anglo-American “ good officers ” cannot succeed, or if 
their presence is regarded as interference, why should not 
the French government set up its own good offices, bringing 
in Tunisia and Morocco as equal partners to settle their 
differences in North Africa? The obstacle is in French 
internal politics. It may have become impossible to prevent 
Algerian independence ; but France could still influence 
the manner in which independence came about. Probably 
it will not be able to do so for much longer. 


FRANCE 


The Lull is Over 


ARISIANS who woke up last week to find that the water 
was lukewarm and the gas feeble, and that they were 
faced with the prospect of walking to the office, could not 
laugh it all off by looking at the calendar. April Fools’ Day 
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had been chosen as the date for a token strike by the 
employees of such public utilities as transport, gas and 
electricity. That workers in the public sector should have 
been the first to issue a warning was no surprise. While 
real hourly earnings have gone down in the last two years, 
the decline has not been uniform. Many private employers, 
riding on the boom, have been willing to share some of 
the rising nominal profits with their workers. The lag of 
wages behind prices is more striking in nationalised 
industries and public utilities because the government, 
aware that each increase in wages would spread almost 
automatically throughout the public sector, has been trying 
to apply the brake. 

Differences in the position of the various groups of 
workers may explain why, despite the decline in real wage 
rates, there has been comparatively little social strife. Wage 
differentiation during the previous three years of prosperity 
has helped to soften the fighting spirit of the French workers 
and to delay their customary protests. Last week’s strike, 
however, was a warning that peace on the labour front 
may not last long. M. Gaillard reacted to it immediately 
with an appeal to the nation about the gravity of the 
economic situation. France, he exclaimed, was on the 
razor’s edge ; if the inflationary forces were not contained, 
the country would be precipitated into a new foreign 
payments crisis, which would be disastrous. 

M. Gaillard, who as an economist should know better, 
kept the cost of the Algerian conflict out of his public 
accounts. Nevertheless, his message was a timely reminder. 
It was given a sense of urgency by the simultaneous 
announcement that the French balance of payments, after 
two unexpectedly good months, showed a current deficit of 
$62 million in March. Seven months after the last virtual 
devaluation, the French government is once again faced 
with a difficult struggle to hold the value of the franc. The 
deceptive lull, induced by the dollars M. Monnet brought 
back from Washington, is over. M. Gaillard now has to 
show whether he can stick to his pledges of austerity and 
credit restriction. If he fails, France will pay the penalty 
later in the year. 


CO-OPERATIVE PARTY 


A Party of Shopkeepers 


HE Co-operative party seems to be getting rather the 
T better of its argument with Transport House about its 
future relations with the Labour party. Some Labour 
leaders have been worried by the prospect of the group of 
{at present twenty) Co-operative MPs holding the balance 
in Parliament after the next election, and so being able 
virtually to dictate a Labour government’s policy. These 
anxieties have been heightened by the sight of Co-operative 
candidates being selected by local Labour parties in con- 
stituencies that were formerly regarded as trade union pocket 
boroughs. In negotiating a new agreement with the Co- 
Operators, therefore, the Labour leaders have been trying 
to make Co-operative MPs more firmly answerable to the 
Labour whip, and to limit the number of Co-operative 
candidates. At one point, Transport House proposed to 
tation the Co-operators to six MPs, although with the bait 
that the people concerned should be senior figures. But 
judging by the reports, both open and implicit, to the annual 
Co-operative party conference over Easter, the more extreme 
Labour proposals have been defeated. 
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Some limitation is fairly certain, but the Co-operators 
appear likely to be able to put into the field at the next 
election their existing twenty MPs, plus another ten candi- 
dates. In addition, the conference was assured that the 
Co-operative negotiators had not budged from the position 
that their party must remain responsible to the Co-operative 
movement. It was said that the new agreement with Trans- 
port House would ease any difficulties the Co-operative 
MPs might have in meeting the Labour whip on matters of 
special Co-operative interest. There have been hints that 
Co-operative activities at constituency level may be cur- 
tailed—in response to recent union mutterings that the Co- 
operators work unfairly hard and beguilingly to get their 
candidates adopted by selection conferences. But at least 
the Co-operative movement’s political wing faces a more 
flourishing future than seemed likely a few months ago. 

It is tempting to paint this controversy in David and 
Goliath terms, and to picture the gallant little Co-operative 
group striking a blow for Parliamentary independence. One 
such sign of independence, it might be said, was the attack 
that the Co-operative party conference launched this week 
on the new Labour policy of state shareholding in private 
firms—an attack, incidentally, which cannot make the 
Labour leaders look any more favourably on their allies. But 
the motives behind that motion were significant: the Co- 
operators’ expressed objection to the share-purchasing 
scheme was that the state would be backing the Co-opera- 
tive shops’ private competitors. 

It is in matters of their own trading concern that the 
Co-operators’ influence on a Labour government could be 
pernicious: not in the big issues, but in little clauses poked 
into little bills to help their enterprises along (as a matter 
of history, one such clause was inserted into Labour’s 
nationalisation of transport act ten years ago). Sometimes, 
the Co-operators’ influence could work the liberal way: 
in their opposition to agricultural marketing boards, for 
example. But more often, especially nowadays, their interest 
in trading matters would be very similar to that of any other 
similar vested interest. To say that Labour is made more 
independent by its alliance with the trade unions and the 
Co-operatives is rather like saying that the Tories could be 
made more independent if a hundred of their MPs were 
sponsored by the FBI and another twenty specifically by the 
National Association of Small Shopkeepers. Does anybody 
imagine that they would be ? 


INDONESIA 


Too Scon for Shouting 


ROM the casually confident statements in Jakarta, 
F Indonesia’s almost bloodless civil war is all over, bar 
whatever shouting President Sukarno may allow himself to 
celebrate the central government’s victory. But the truth 
may not be so simple. Some things are plain enough ; thus, 
it is now clear that the rebels in Sumatra and Celebes were 
hasty in challenging Dr Sukarno’s “ guided democracy ” to 
mortal combat ; that in their preoccupation with autonomous 
economic progress in the year before they formed their 
government they neglected to lay the political groundwork 
for a rebellion or to accumulate the arms to defy Jakarta 
effectively. Having failed to achieve unchallenged authority 
even over Sumatra, Dr Sjafruddin, the rebel premier, failed 
to allow for the fact that a clarion call, in politics as in 
acoustics, fades over receding distances; by the time it 
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- reached even parts of Java it was too faint to arouse support. 
Scarcely impeded by rebel resistance, the central govern- 
ment forces have gained a sure hold on the Caltex oil centre 
at Pakanbaru, in central Sumatra, and on Medan in the 
north. They-have landed in eastern Sumatra and threaten 
the rebel strongholds of Padang and Bukittinggi ; they claim 
successes in central Celebes. At this point, however, the 
picture becomes blurred, for Jakarta admits reverses as well 
as successes in Celebes. More significant, perhaps, than 
tactical gains or losses, is the fact that Dr Assaat, a Simon- 
pure patriot who 

deputised for Presi- 

si. dent Sukarno in the 

\. & early days of the fight 

CELEBES*- “= <j] for independence, has 

’ chosen this dark 
else Sundass. moment to join the 
revolutionary govern- 
ment. His action 
argues a confidence that the rebels are in a position 
to defy Jakarta indefinitely in guerrilla war. 

Another element in Dr Assaat’s confidence could be the 
expectation that the American government will not allow 
the revolutionary government to be overcome. The rebels 
may have drawn comfort from this week’s comment by the 
State Department, expressing regret that Indonesia had 
turned to the communist block to buy arms “ for possible 
use in killing Indonesians who openly oppose the growing 
influence of communism.” But there are still no grounds 
for supposing that Washington would actively intervene on 
behalf of the rebels except in circumstances which all 
Indonesians would deplore. 

If, as everyone must hope, the Indonesian fighting remains 
an internal matter, then the rebels may derive comfort from 
the fact that the revulsion of which their government is the 
expression goes too deep to be blotted out by a military 
victory. In that sense, the civil war may be only beginning. 





THE MALDIVES 


“Sad Cry” from Gan 


T was evidently too readily assumed last year that the 
I agreement made with the government of the Maldives 
to reactivate the Royal Air Force air staging point at the 
southern extremity of the islands successfully got round the 
loss of the air and naval bases in Ceylon. The spreading 
dislike of foreign bases seems to have reached the Maldives 
as well, though whether by way of Ceylon or by some other 


route is uncertain. Soon after the agreement was signed 
with the Maldivian 
prime minister, 
Ibrahim Ali Didi, a 
new government came 
into power under a 
new prime minister -% 
whose name, Ibrahim MALDIVE Is, * Male Singapore® 
Nassir, may carry Pe Gan 7 
. ‘ Seychelles 

suggestive but mis- INDIAN OCEAN 
leading overtones to alate 

the English ear. The 

new government has apparently become increasingly restive 
as the base has neared completion. Under the original agree- 
ment, it was specified that the Maldivian government should 


CEYLON 


Cocos is* 


(Vietnamese communist) subversion in Cambodia. 
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resettle the few hundred inhabitants of Gan—the island 
selected for the airstrip—elsewhere at British expense, and 
subsidiary arrangements would be drawn up by the two 
governments to implement this. 

The Maldivian government has chosen to make difficulties 
at this juncture. It sent a mission to Gan which heard the 
“sad cry” of the Ganians, and discovered that Ali Didi 
made the agreement with Britain without fully discussing it 
in, and gaining the concurrence of, the majlis (the Maldive 
parliament). Thereupon the British High Commissioner in 
Ceylon, through whom British protection over the islands is 
exercised, went twice for consultations to the capital, Male— 
and, purely for convenience’s sake, each time in a warship. 
The Maldivian representative in Colombo has now delivered 
himself of a communiqué to the Ceylon press of oriental 
eloquence, hinting that agreements are being forced 
through at naval gun point, and expressing alarm at 
the way a small country is being forced to do the will 
of a big democracy. The British High Commissioner has 
replied with full explanations about international agreements, 
British rights, and the use of warships to take High Com- 
missioners to places where no steamers regularly ply. This, 
it is to be feared, will do Britain no good in Ceylon ; but 
the more pressing problem is to keep the goodwill of the 
Maldivians as well as the important staging-post. If it is 
sO important, surely the stationing of a British minister in 
Male is overdue? And if, as is said, the Maldivians are 
unsettled because they are beginning to hear about world 
affairs, would it not be well to have a Foreign Office informa- 
tion officer at Male, equipped with a wireless set, to put 
them in the picture ? It looks as if too much was being 
taken for granted by those in authority simply because the 
Maldives are a small, remote place, where a mission would 
certainly live a dullish life. 


CAMBODIA 


Sihanouk Still on Top 


RINCE SIHANOUK of Cambodia makes a habit of winning 
his elections with a finality that would attract less 
attention in a communist than in a democratic country. In | 
1955, in the first elections after Cambodia recovered its 
independence at the Geneva conference a year earlier, the 
prince’s Sangkum party swept the board by winning all the 
QI seats in the National Assembly. Prince Sihanouk felt 
obliged to apologise for his “too complete success.” Will 
he apologise again now that the Sangkum has won all the 
62 seats contested at the new elections late last month ? 
To be fair, this unanimity is not quite so suspicious in 
Cambodia as it would be elsewhere. When the prince, 
shortly after he had abdicated the throne in March, 1955, 
founded his Sangkum (Popular Socialist Community), he 
declared it to be, not a party, but a mass movement. And 
this it has proved to be. A deep-seated respect for the 
throne—and the prince, though an ex-king, is still heir to 
the throne now occupied by his father—together with 
popular enthusiasm for the man who won back independence 
from the French, have combined to give the Sangkum an 
unassailable position. In miniature, it is Pandit Nehru and 
Congress all over again, but more so. 
The only opposition of importance is the People’s Party, 
which is generally regarded as the organ of Viet Minh 
But in 
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electoral terms this carries next to no weight. The People’s 
Party alone put up candidates against the Sangkum ; there 
were five of them, of whom four received no votes at all 
and the fifth fewer than 400. Prince Sihanouk, though 
intent On remaining neutral between the great power blocks, 
has scathingly denounced communism in recent speeches. 

On paper, the prince has demonstrated—as President 
Nasser is demonstrating in the United Arab Republic—that 
nationalism can be more potent against Communist parties 
than military pacts. The dangers in Cambodia now 
seem to lie entirely in the future ; they are inherent in the 
facts that the Sangkum is the party of one man, that its 
membership and candidates tend to be middle-aged, and 
that many of the country’s young intellectuals put their 
faith in-the People’s Party or other left-wing groupings even 
if they do not express it now by voting for them. 


EDUCATION 


What the Teachers Want 


HE weather no doubt contributed something to the 
monumental gloom of the teachers at the annual 
conference of the National Union of Teachers at Scarbor- 
ough over the Easter weekend. They were clearly deter- 
mined to put the worst possible face on everything : even 
though the £613 million estimated for education in the new 
financial year is the highest ever provided, it is a long way 
short of the £1,000 million which the teachers feel is 
“needed to carry out the first requirements of the Educa- 
tion Act.” The size of classes and the shortage of staff pro- 
vided at once a theme for crying woe, and a setting for the 
teachers’ wage claims. The union executive committee has 
recommended that the union should press for an increase 
of the basic salary scale, which is at present £475-£900, to 
£600-£1,200. 

Such an increase would bear little or no relation to the 
real nature of the teacher shortage. The case for a flat 
increase in the basic salary scale at present is frankly not 
a good one. The women teachers, who form the majority 
of the upion’s membership, are already doing relatively well. 
A woman teacher of an ordinary class, with no special 
responsibilities and on the maximum scale of nearly £900 
a year, .is getting as much as (perks apart) a matron in a 700- 
bed non-teaching hospital. As equality of pay is reached 
(in 1960) her position will further improve. This, of course, 
is not to say that existing salaries are adequate to attract the 
(mostly male) teachers of mathematics and science who are 
urgently needed both in grammar and secondary modern 
schools ; all male teachers sotto voce, and the schoolmasters’ 
association vocally, complain that they are also unfair to the 
married teacher with a family. It has long been accepted, 
however, that, in view of the determination of the women 
teachers to get equality of pay, this problem can only be 
met by graduate and responsibility allowances. The practi- 
cal problem is to wield these effectively. 

As it happens, a survey of these special allowances has 
just been published by Dr W. P. Alexander, secretary of 
the local authorities’ panel of the Burnham committee.* 
Dr Alexander clearly shows that local education authorities 
have consistently tried to use allowances to provide such 
pay differentials—and a third of primary school teachers, 
42-45 per cent of secondary modern teachers, and 77 per 


* Teachers’ Salaries: Special Allowances for Teachers—An 
analysis of the 1956 Burnham Report. By W. P. Alexander. 
Councils & Education Press. 4s. 6d. 
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cent of grammar school teachers already get them. The 
use of special pay for “ heads of departments-” could, how- 
ever, be further extended to attract teachers of the most 
urgently needed types, particularly in secondary modern 
schools. More special pay, and more grades for which it 
can be given, is the right answer; but Dr Alexander’s 
figures certainly show that most teachers of any calibre are 
already getting substantial extras over and above the Burn- 
ham scale. 


HEALTH SERVICE ESTIMATES 





This Year’s Bill 


HE total of the health service estimates for 1958-59 
were given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer a few 
weeks ago, when the rise in the gross total to nearly £740 
million caused the Government to increase the health service 
portion of the weekly national insurance stamp. The table 
overleaf, based on the detailed estimates recently published, 
shows how the total is made up and the respective shares of 
the taxpayer, the ratepayer, the insured worker and the 
patient in meeting the bill. 
‘The higher expenditure budgeted for represents a com- 
bination of greater demands on the service and the payment 

















The Economist 


APRIL 10, 1858 


VIRTUES OF THE ALLIANCE 


Scarcely any estimate of the value of a real alliance 
q between France and England can be too high; scarcely 

any price can be too great to pay for its attainment 
and consolidation. By a real alliance, we mean a genuine, 
unforced, spontaneous union;—a connection not only dic- 
tated by community of temporary interests, but cemented 
by cordiality of feeling, by a conscious sympathy in the 
same noble and unselfish aims, and by an essential agree- 
ment in the great principles of policy; . . . We can scarcely 
trust our imagination to dwell on the influence which an 
alliance of this nature between the two great Peoples 
which stand at the head of modern civilisation would 
exercise on the destinies of Europe and the fortune and 
felicity of all other lands. . . . Two nations, unrivalled in 
wealth, and unequalled in the wide extent of their 
dominions; both consummate in intelligence, but har- 
moniously diverse in the characteristics of their respective 
genius; both endowed with wonderful energies, but varying 
in the objects to which those energies are habitually 
applied; the one essentially naval, the other essentially 
military, but both at least the equals of any other State 
on either element; each so full of glory in its past history 
that to seek for added glory now would be mere greedy 
and silly surplusage; both having passed through so many 
phases of deep and sad political experience that they cannot 
but have learned at last wherein consist the true well- 
spring of a nation’s happiness and grandeur; . . .—of two 
nations, thus constituted and thus allied, what could resist 
the silent, easy, inevitable influence for good? .. . What 
despotism could live in juxtaposition with such a mighty 
and diffusive atmosphere of freedom? What intellectual 
darkness must not be penetrated by the neighbourhood of 
such lambent and irradiating light! What barbarities could 
continue to be perpetrated in the face of two such frowning 
and grieving guardians of justice and advanced humanity! 
... No war could take place without our sanction. Oppres- 
sors would not dare to call down our displeasure. 
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of higher wages and salaries to those working in it, including 
the § per cent interim increase to doctors announced last 
spring. But the main interest in the estimates now lies in 
the methods chosen to meet the bill. In recent years, the 
Government has tried to prevent the full increase of the 


Estimate 


1958-59 


Actual Final 
expenditure estimate 
1956-57 1957-58 


£ mn. 

705-9 

373-3 402-2 
65-9 70-7 
72-6 


48-1 
16-4 


736-7 


421-1 
72-2 


Gross Expenditure 

of which 
Hospitals 
General medical service 
Pharmaceutical service 
Dental service 
Ophthalmic service 
Local authority services 
Other expenditure 

Less: 

Patients’ payments :— 
Hospitals 
Pharmaceutical 
Dental 
Ophthalmic 

Superannuation and other deduc- 


Net expenditure falling on taxpayer 
and ratepayer 

National Health contribution 

Rates’ contribution 

Net cost to central government.. 


545-3 

cost from falling on the taxpayer, first, by making the 
shilling on prescriptions a charge on each item instead of on 
each form and, secondly, by increasing the national health 
contribution. It is doubtful, however, whether this last 
device can be repeated indefinitely so long as it remains a 
flat sum. If the Government is determined to keep the cost 
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to the taxpayer down, and unless all insurance contributions 
are to be graded as a proportion of income, the patient may 
next year be called upon to pay more, 


Correction—Butter Statistics: Peccavimus last week, 
badly. Our note on “ Dumping and Crypto-Dumping ” 
contained some figures that were completely wrong. British 
domestic production of butter (excluding farm production) 
amounted to 15,000 tons in 1955, 25,000 tons in 1956 and 
33,800 tons in 1957. Butter disposals, allowing for stock 
changes, rose from 330,000 tons in 1955 to 353,000 tons in 
1956 and to 398,000 tons in 1957. No account is taken in 
any of these figures of private production of butter on British 
farms, but this amounts to only about 9,000 tons a year. 

Imports from New Zealand fell in 1957 by 9,600 tons 
to 146,000 tons ; those from Sweden and Ireland, although 
increased respectively tenfold and fiftyfold, amounted 
together to only 28,600 tons. Thus Britain’s domestic pro- 
duction of butter is certainly not the preponderant factor in 
the subsidised competition faced by New Zealand exporters, 
as our note last week represented. The most that can be 
said is that the recent increase in British production is a 
significant factor; the increase between 1956 and 1957 
was nearly equal to the falling-off in New Zealand imports. 
A reduction in the extent of subsidies (via cheap milk) 
to the United Kingdom butter producer would therefore 
be a legitimate objective for New Zealand exporters—as 
legitimate, though perhaps not so polite, as the reduction 
which they are pressing for in imports from Sweden and 
Ireland, to a level warranted by Swedish and Irish costs. 


electricity grid draws attention to the 
fact that by 1966 the nuclear plant we 
shall be starting to construct will have 
to market energy in a system whose base 
load is already completely covered by 
earlier nuclear stations, and that there- 


The Liberals 


Sirn—The Economist is not commonly 
inconsistent, but there seems a glaring 
contrast between your admirable article 
on March 8th advocating the Alternative 
Vote and your more recent article “ L or 
1” suggesting that the Liberal party 
shouJd concentrate on inculcating “ more 
liberalism into the country.” I deplore 
seeming inconsistencies in Liberal policy 
as much as you do, but a party without 
MPs is no party at all, nor is the 
radicalism you want the whole of 
Liberalism. Respect for the rights and 
feelings of others is needed to prevent 
it drifting into an oppressive socialism 
and a blatant bid for power by an appeal 
10 majority self interest—which is, 
curiously enough, just what you accuse 
the Liberals of doing at present.— 
Yours faithfully, W. N. Leak 
Winsford 
* 


Smr—Mr Mark Bonham Carter in his 
letter to you of April §th says that 
Liberals preferred price supports to 
tarifis. We feel it right to point out that 
those who favour liberalism will 
recognise that price supports in the form 
of guarantees or other devices are in the 
same category as tariffs and can be no 
part of liberalism. 


The Liberal party itself gave full 
support to that view when it passed a 
resolution in that respect at its assembly 
at Ilfracombe in 1953. That resolution 
called “for a drastic revision of agricul- 
tural policy,” “the relaxation and 


_ gradual abandonment both of the control 


of prices and markets” and _ that 
guaranteed prices and assured markets 
should be abandoned “ always provided 
that in changing the present system, the 
arbitrary powers centralised in the hands 
of the Minister be terminated in all cases 
before the abandonment.” 


It is clear that the Government is in 
process of abandoning its arbitrary 
powers of dispossession and that Liberals 
should now firmly advocate the abandon- 
ment of guaranteed prices.—Yours 
faithfully, 

S. W. ALEXANDER 
(former Chairman, London Libera] party) 
PAuL ROSE 
(Vice-chairman, Nat. League of YLs) 
OLIVER SMEDLEY 
PETER LINFOOT 
LyNDON H. JONES 
London, E.C.2. 


Generating Electricity 


Sir—Your article on fitting more and 
more nuclear power stations into the 


fore these new stations must be com- 
petitive with new conventional plant at 
lower load factors. When that point is 
reached the use of hydro-electric 
pumped storage becomes most attractive. 

A fluctuating load on an atomic power 
station involves the using up of expensive 
contro] rods, and so the annual operating 
cost will be increased compared with 
steady load operation. This means that 
the cost of energy from a nuclear station 
rises rather more steeply than in inverse 
proportion as the load factor is reduced. 

Hydro-electric pumped storage plants 
consist of two lakes, natural or artificial, 
at different levels, water being passed 
down to the lower lake through a turbine 
to provide peak generation for about 
four hours every day and being pumped 
back up again at night in about seven 
hours using off-peak energy. After 1971, 
when the 1966 nuclear stations start to 
operate, off peak energy (for which there 
is otherwise no demand) will be free or 
even have a negative value. Since the 
operating costs of hydro-electric stations 
are extremely low, the cost of peak 
power produced will be little more than 
the capital cost including transmission 
to the load centres of £50 to £60 per 
kilowatt, about the same range as that of 
conventional plant, and about two-thirds 
of the predicted future cost of nuclear 
plant for the same period. Since a 
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hydro-electric station has a much longer 
life than other generating plant, the 
annual charges per pound of capital cost 
are less. 


Pumped storage compares favourably 
in cost with conventional plant as well 
as with nuclear plant at lower load 
factors, and combines the two advantages 
of minimum capital cost and no depend- 
ence on imported or scarce fuels.—Yours 
faithfully, IAN MACKINTOSH 
Bath 


The Bank Rate 


S1r—I am sorry to learn of the drop in 
the Bank rate. I had considered the 
7 per cent rate an utterly brilliant move, 
and the one sure thing that would protect 
Britain from the impact of the American 
recession. 


Assuming that the 7 per cent rate were 
maintained throughout the period of the 
American recession, I had hoped it would 
have had these effects. First, that if 
exports suffered, the use of the “hot 
money ” would enable necessary import 
levels to be maintained without an 
apparent drain of the reserves. And 
second, when exports were fully re- 
covered and strong, then the Bank rate 
could safely be lowered and “hot 
money” discouraged, again without 
straining the reserves. 


As a buffer against our recession your 
high bank rate has so far been successful. 
Even 6 per cent is high enough since the 
Federal rediscount rate has dropped. 
The timing of the drop, however, makes 
me wonder whether a marked disparity 
in rates was ever intended as a buffer to 
recession, or whether it was merely a 
matter of accidental brilliance. 


I also fully agree with The Economist 
that the “hot money ” does not neces- 
sarily have to turn “cold,” and that it 
could become a permanent beneficial 
factor for the British economy. The 
British penchant for a remarkably low 
level of unemployment could well be 
offset by a remarkably high Bank rate 
which might give the economy a measure 
of stability that recurring crises in 
sterling suggest that it needs.—Yours 
faithfully, JOSEPHINE OLIVER 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Canadian Trade 


Sir—The recent trade mission to the 
United Kingdom by Canadian business- 
men, the establishment of an official 
office in Canada by the Canadian govern- 
ment to promote the import of United 
Kingdom goods, and other actions, raise 
the question among Canadians, “ What 
is the United Kingdom government pre- 
pared to do, in addition to what it is 
already doing, to expand exports to 
Canada?” May I put forward a pro- 
posal which your readers and the United 
Kingdom government may wish to con- 
sider ? 

A major reason for the lack of growth 
in United Kingdom exports to Canada 
is the generally poor performance in the 
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after sale service of certain goods, the 
lack of an adequate line of types and 
sizes which can be obtained promptly, 
and the difficulty of displaying the wide 
variety of goods which could be used 
here. Those firms which have stocked 
adequate parts and a range of products, 
which have given fast and competent 
after sale service, and which have 
properly displayed their wares have, as 
a rule, found it easy to sell in this market. 
I suggest that overcoming this problem 
of availability and service (as well as the 
allied problem of proper marketing) is 
crucial and can be solved along the 
following lines: 


1. The United Kingdom government can 
arrange on a sale-leaseback arrangement 
for the construction of a number of large, 
well-located, bonded warehouses and 
product display centres in major selling 
areas of Canada. These warehouses could 
be operated by a Crown corporation or 
on contract to a private Canadian firm. 

2. United Kingdom manufacturers could 
rent space in the warehouses sufficient 
to create adequate stocks of goods from 
which local deliveries could be made in 
a variety of ways. Proper facilities would 
exist at the warehouse for the clearing 
and assembling of crated goods. Show- 
rooms and office cubicles would be avail- 
able so that a manufacturer’s display 
could be assembled for inspection. Sales 
from bond would be notified to customs 
and warehouse management would collect 
duties, sales taxes and other charges. 

3. An incentive to stock goods in bond 
would have to be given by the United 
Kingdom government. This might take 
the form of allowing special low or 
nominal interest loans to United King- 
dom manufacturers who ship to Canadian 
bonded warehouses either a basic stock 
of goods or an inventory related to sales 
or planned sales. Similar loans might 
be considered against promotional ex- 
pense on a formula basis. . 
The scheme above would likely be self 

supporting—rent of warehouse space 
paying for the lease—except to the extent 
of the subsidy involved in differential 
rates of interest on the proposed Joans. 
But this subsidy would pay for itself so 
long as the rate of corporation tax taken 
against the rate of profit on sales is equal 
to the subsidy expressed as the differ- 
ence between the market and the sub- 
sidised rate of interest. Inasmuch as 
rental for inventory space must be paid 
in any case, the added charges involved 
for storage represent the differential in 
storage costs in the two countries. I 
envisage that the shipping charges would 
be part of the loan suggested. 

There is a limit to the role of govern- 
ment if the price system is to function 
smoothly in the business world. One of 
the proper roles of government is to 
create the environment within which 
businessmen can operate. The first thing 
which is required of the United King- 
dom government is that it obtain sound 
and extensive advice about the problems 
of the Canadian market and of those 
who deal with United Kingdom busi- 
nessmen. Having this, the next step is 
to act. We in Canada feel that we have 
done about enough.—Yours faithfully, 

GEorRGE F. Bain 
Canadian Economic Research 
Associates, Toronto 
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J. SPEDAN LEWIS 


The Founder of the John 
Lewis Partnership offers 
a constructive solution to 
a vital problem. 





‘There is a lot in Mr. Lewis’s, 
booklet that will antagonise 
orthodox capitalists, but, at 
the same time, the idea of 
partnership development. is 
a pretty sound one... Mr. 
Lewis presents his idea in a 
very balanced way.”’ 

Stock Exchange Gazette. 
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The Other Place 


The House of Lords and Contem- 
porary rolitics, 1911-1957 
By P. A. Bromhead. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
308. 


283 pages. 


HE House of Lords has long been 

among the more improbable of 
constitutional anachronisms. It is an 
anomaly that would be intolerable if it 
did not happen to work quite well. Its 
reform has been imminent for half a 
ceniury and more, and in the endless 
discussions about its fate it has figured 
aliernately as a romanticised symbo!] of 
nalional continuity and as a monstrous 
survival of aristocratic privilege, as a 
bulwark against ill-considered leg.slation 
and as a barrier to democratic progress. 
Such emotional theorising has tended to 
divert attention from the actual facts 
about who runs the House of Lords and 
about what functions it performs in 
practice. 

Mr Bromhead’s book provides a long 
overdue corrective. He has assembled the 
data that are available about the work- 
ing of the upper house since its wings 
were clipped in 1911. He punctures 
many of the excessive claims made both 
for and against the Lords. Some of his 
conclusions. confirm the findings of 
recent Fabian pamphlets and of articles 
in Parliamentary Affairs and this journal; 
some are new and surprising. The peers 
who really keep the House going today 
are about sixty in number, forty or so 
being Conservatives and twenty Labour 
(mostly ex-MPs). Backwoodsmen inter- 
vene less often and less decisively than 
is often supposed. First creations supply 
almost al] the active Labour peers and 
about half the active Conservatives. 
(But dukes, marquesses, and earls are 
stil] disproportionately prominent among 
leading Conservatives.) Cross-voting by 
avowed party supporters is as rare in the 
Lords today as it was in the Commons 
fifty years ago. Bishops have become 
increasingly inactive as legislators and, 
for the most part, peers who have 
achieved fame in other fields than 
politics have made surprisingly little 
conmiribution to debates. Twentieth 
century reform has done little to regu- 
Jarise the smooth-running anarchy that 
has so. long characterised the Lords’ 
proceedings. 

Mr Bromhead is, however, able to 
document the silent revolution which 
has overtaken the upper house in the 
last fifty years, as it has accepted more 
and more fully that power has passed 
from it. The co-operative approach 
demonstrated between 1945 and 1950 is 
in sharp contrast to the blunt obstruc- 
tiveness of 1911-14 and, to a lesser 
extent, of 1929-31. Even more striking 
is the change in the Lords’ attitude to 
the measures of Conservative govern- 
menis which, in the 1920s and 1930s, 


were treated rather more roughly than 
socialist legislation after the war. Since 
1951, however, the Lords have been but 
a tame shadow of their former selves ; 
only on capital punishment did the old 
Adam briefly reassert itself. 

The debate on the future of the House 
of Lords has too long centred on its right 
to block legislation. But it can only 
have a future at all if both the govern- 
ment and the alternative government 
agree that it serves a useful purpose. 
The left will never accept the principle 
that a non-elected house should be able 
to prevent legislation; therefore the 
most the upper house can hope for is to 
have influence rather than power, to 
possess the right to delay bills for long 
enough to guarantee that the lower house 
will give serious consideration to its 
amendments. For, as Mr Bromhead’s 
book makes plain, much the most useful 
function performed by the Lords has 
been the improvement of the details of 
legislation. In the other roles assigned 
to it by the Bryce committee in 1917— 
the imposing of delay, the initiation of 
Bills, and the ventilation of public issues 
—its record has been less notable. 

As a sound, clearly documented, up- 
to-date work of reference, this book is 
of high quality., But it remains an 
outsider’s view, based on Hansard rather 
than upon what peers. actually think and 
say about their House. The author 
meekly accepts, for instance, that the 
Independent Unionist Peers (the 
coroneted version of the 1922 Com- 
mittee) is a private organisation about 
which he can write nothing ; and, despite 
his vast reading in the field, he is 
reluctant to make judgments about the 
abilities or attitudes of peers or the 
impact of their interventions upon the 
determination of public policy. -Mr 
Bromhead has provided an invaluable 
mass of evidence for use in the con- 
tinuing debate on the reform of the 
Lords—but he has rather left on one 
side the human elements that have to be 
considered when attempts are made to 
devise a better revising chamber than 
now exists. > 


Climbing to Power 
The Rise of Khrushchev 


By Myron Rush. 
Public Affairs Press, Washington, D.C. 
116 pages. $3.25. 


R RUSH, a member of the Social 

Science Division of the Rand Corpor- 
ation, is one of those specialists in Soviet 
affairs who interpret events by studying 
nuances of official publicity that norm- 
ally are—and are meant to be—devoid 
of meaning outside the inner circles of 
Communist parties. He argues that the 
political processes leading to party 
decisions in Moscow are wrapped in 
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secrecy, but that whenever there is 
controversy among the leaders the 
protagonists endeavour to gain support 
among the middle grades of party 
members, and these middle grades for 
their part are vitally interested in know- 
ing what is going on at the top ; hence 
the slightest variations in the stereotyped 
party language have great significance 
for the initiated, and major controversies 
can be carried on by hints and insinua- 
tions without any acknowledgment of 
dissension within the party either to the 
masses of the Soviet people or to the 
outside world. 

Applying these principles of 
pretation to the career of Mr 
Khrushchev since the death of Stalin, 
Dr Rush traces through a series of 
obscure battles of words Mr Khrush- 
chev’s quest for supreme power and the 
efforts of his rivals to prevent him from 
getting it. The key to the situation just 
after Stalin’s death was a_ general 
unwillingness in high party circles to 
see anyone invested with the unlimited 
authority which he had wielded. Hence 
Mr Malenkov was not allowed to 
combine the positions of head of the 
government and first secretary of the 
party and had to hand over the Jatter 
office to Mr Khrushchev. The formula 
of “collective leadership” was appro- 
priate to a balance of factions in which 
no individual .had dictatorial power. 
But Mr Khrushchev used his control of 
the party machine, as Stalin had done 
before him, to manipulate local politics 
and pack the central committee with his 
nominees. He sought to strengthen his 
authority by enhancing the importance 
of his office. He ran, however, into con- 
siderable opposition. 

Dr Rush demonstrates in detail] how 
the movement for reducing Stalin’s 
stature in retrospect was indirectly 
aimed at Mr Khrushchev. The attack 
on “the cult of personality ” was de- 
signed to thwart the emergence of a new 
autocracy in the party, and Mr Khrush- 
chev was the only candidate. When the 
Twentieth Congress opened, the ques- 
tion what to do about Stalin was still 
undecided, and Mao Tse-tung’s message 
to the Congress, read out on February 
15, 1956, eulogised both Stalin and 
Khrushchev in association. But next 
day Mr Mikoyan made the first direct 
public attack on Stalin, and of the two 
victims of Stalin’s terror whom he men- 
tioned by name one was Kossior, to 
whose office, after his execution, Mr 
Khrushchev had been promoted by 
Stalin. This was a very damaging blow 
at Mr Khrushchev. But nine days later, 
at the notorious secret session of the 
Congress, he averted the attack from 
himself by taking the lead in the demo- 
lition of the Stalin myth. He hurriedly 
substituted a new cult of Lenin as the 
basis for his own ambitions. 

Dr Rush has _ provided 
adequate explanation so far of Mr 
Khrushchev’s tactical vagaries in his 
climb to power. It may be objected 
that, if Mr Mikoyan so nearly upset Mr 
Khrushchev’s apple-cart, it is strange 
that he should have survived politically 
when Messrs Malenkov, Molotov and 
Kaganovitch have been swept away. 
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But Dr: Rush argues that although Mr 
Mikoyan was a champion of “ collective 
leadership” against the new autocracy, 
he was also a supporter of Mr Khrush- 
chev in the latter’s foreign policy inno- 
vations, particularly with regard to 
Marshal Tito, and that Mr Khrushchev 
has not been able to dispense with this 
support. If this is so, Mr Mikoyan is 
likely to disappear suddenly from Soviet 
politics just as soon as Mr Khrushchev 
feels he can do without him. Or it may 
be, in view of the remarkable capacity 
for survival that Mr Mikoyan has shown 
over the last forty years, that he will last 
the longer of the two. 


Furnace, Forge and 
Foundry 


History of the British Iron and 
Steel Industry 


By H. R. Schubert. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
60s. 


7 proprietor of the Heathfield blast 
furnace in Sussex wrote, in 1754, to 
the Prince of San Sorrino: “A furnace 
is a fickle mistress and must be 
humoured and her favours not to be 
depended upon. I have known her 
produce 12 tons per week, and some- 
times but 9 tons, nay, sometimes but 8, 
the excellency of a Founder is to humour 
her dispositions, but never force her 
inclinations.” 

Dr Schubert’s scholarly and devoted 
account of iron and steel making in 
Britain from prehistoric times to the 
Industrial Revolution will 
greatest appeal to those who have some 
familiarity with this mistress, and affec- 
tion for her. The book is primarily a 
description of technical processes and of 
the topography of the industry ; and the 
author’s technical knowledge and his- 
torical craftsmanship are both equal to 
the task he set himself. The result is a 
work that will certainly remain standard 
in its field for a very long time. 

Except for matters of detail, there will 
probably: not be much that is new to 
students of any single segment of the 
long period covered by the study. The 
first half of the book is devoted to iron 
and steel manufacture in prehistoric, 
Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Norman and 
medieval Britain. During these long 
centuries the process of iron making 
remained fundamentally the same, the 
ore being converted directly into iron 
blooms in a charcoal furnace. This pro- 
cess required very little fixed capital and 
Produced a good quality wrought iron. 
On the other hand, it was wasteful of 
both fuel and ore. In response to 
government demand for cast iron for 
bullets and cannons, it gave way, hesi- 
tantly after 1496 but more rapidly after 
1543, to the indirect process of iron 
making in the _ charcoal-fired blast 
furnace. The introduction, expansion 
and decline of the industry under this 
mw process, which had as by-products 
the establishment of the foundry 
dustry and the separation of furnace 
and forge, is the subject of the second 
half of Dr Schubert’s book. The appli- 


445 pages. 
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cation of water power to various 
processes in the making of iron forms 
an important secondary theme through- 
out the study. 

While this is not an economic history, 
the author has included, where possible, 
material on the supply of fuel and ore, 
the nature of demand, foreign and 
domestic trade, prices and production 
costs. Of particular interest are the 
examples of the introduction of skilled 
workers from the Continent to initiate 
new processes, French workmen were 


brought to England to help to get the. 


new blast furnaces and casting process 
working in the early sixteenth century ; 
and German workmen were called in to 
instal new machinery for wire-drawing, 
to meet the demand for fine wire for 
wool carding, in the third quarter of that 
century. Dr Schubert found merchant 
capital important in financing the new 
blast furnaces ; this found a parallel in 
the merchant capital that helped to 
finance the Bessemer and open-hearth 
processes in the nineteenth century. 


Between Worlds 
Face to Face 


By Ved Mehta. 


Collins. 320 pages. 16s. 


A the age of twenty-three Mr Ved 
Mehta writes with a simplicity and 
directness of style and thought that 
generally escape writers of supposedly 
greater maturity. But then he has been 
exposed to tests of spiritual endurance 
most people evade all their lives. There 
is no part of his life that has come 
to him straightforwardly and without 
challenge. The happiness of childhood 
in a devoted Indian home was darkened 
—literally—by blindness and by the 
division of mind between two great- 
souled parents on the methods—tradi- 
tional and modern—by which it might 
be treated. Early adolescence brought 
the division of India and the breaking up 
of the material framework of family life 
and prosperity. And, as if that burden 
were not heavy enough, it coincided with 
the discovery that, being blind, the 
growing boy could find no Indian insti- 
tution adequate to carry his education 
further. 

Then followed the long, painful efforts 
to find a place in America, the late, last, 
unexpected ‘success with the Arkansas 
School for the Blind and thereafter the 
fantastic gulf to be bridged between a 
sophisticated cultured Indian Hindu 
environment and the rough surround- 
ings and attitudes and companionships 
of handicapped adolescents in the 
American South. 

Through all this turmoil, Mr Mehta 
takes us with an objective, sensitive 
touch. We learn almost to feel the 
physical condition of sightlessness and 
to sense the spiritual condition of living 
between two civilisations, fully member 
of neither, torn between memory and 
fact. It is a record which, without pre- 
tensions of any kind, is a record of heroic 
endurance. Indeed, in the short tragic 
story of K, the Nisei student, Mr Mehta, 
allows us to see the fate of a man 
similarly caught for whom the strain was 
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But there are no heroics, no 
underlying self-congratulation. Sim- 
plicity, freshness and objectivity are 
more than the style of Mr Mehta’s book. 
They are the roots from which this 
record of fortitude draws its power. 


too great. 


1588 and All That 


The Enterprise of England 


By Thomas Woodrooffe. 
Faber. 301 pages. 25s. 


CS WOODROOFFE has adapted 
Philip’s name for what we call the 
Armada to describe the emergence of 
England as an oceanic power. That is, 
perhaps, the most original thing about 
a book that tells once more the oft-told 
story of the voyages of Hawkins, Drake, 
Frobisher, Gilbert, et al. It concludes 
quite arbitrarily with the defeat of the 
Armada, thus giving the erroneous im- 
pression that the war was over and the 
process of Elizabethan expansion com- 
plete. But, of course, it had hardly 
begun. Even in the narrow terms of 
naval history one cannot describe the 
force employed in 1588 as “an oceanic 
navy.” Spanish power was not so feeble 
as the epic story of Drake’s early years 
suggests: for him the worst was still 
to come. What happened during the 
last ten years of the reign puts the 
achievement of the age into a better 
perspective. , 

Within its limits the story is told in 
fluent and readable fashion. It is re- 
freshing to see the Armada largely from 
the Spanish point of view, but the book 
makes no attempt to solve any of the 
problems with which the voyages 
abound ; nor does the meagre evidence 
justify the author’s confidence in the tac- 
tics employed. In more than one book 
Dr Williamson has surveyed the period 
with far more authority. The present 
volume can be recommended for the 
school library, though even there a good 
edition of the contemporary narratives _ 
would be preferable. What we still 
require is a study of the whole business 
of Elizabethan privateering: the organi- 
sation of the syndicates that launched _ 
these voyages, with a profit and loss 
account of their activities. Such work 
has begun. Only when it is completed 
shall we be able to understand the 
golden age of private enterprise, which, 
at sea, was by no means the same thing 
as the enterprise of England. 


Guerillas in Malaya 


Red Jungle 


By John Cross. 
Hale. 244 pages. 16s. 


Bie author was a member of a signals 
unit that was left behind in South 
Johore shortly before the fall of Singa- 
pore. The party and their Communist 
guards tended their heavy equipment 
with great devotion, lugging it from one 
camp to another to evade the Japanese. 
Failing to make contact as arranged 
beforehand, they asked the Communists 
to send couriers out of Malaya, but in 
more than three years’ listening they 
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never heard a thing except the news and 
they ended up as “Comrades of the 
News Press.” 

Mr Cross reproduces from their jungle 
newspaper Communist claims of suc- 
cesses against the Japanese in the two 
and a half years up to August 1944. 
His only comment is “ interesting,” 
which is inadequate. The figure of 5,085 
seems very high for enemy killed and 
seriously wounded, and 22 casualties per 
clash is at least ten times the rate re- 
corded during the height of the emerg- 
ency. 
why were only 344 weapons captured ? 

There is no doubt that the Japanese 
found it necessary from time to time to 
send large forces against the guerillas ; 
but one of the lessons of these opera- 
tions was the difficulty of inflicting 
casualties in the Malayan jungle whether 
one was attacking or being attacked and, 
when Mr Cross reports 70 of the enemy 
killed in two engagements, some com- 
mentary is called for. It was Mr Cross’s 
duty to keep away from engagements ; 
otherwise he would probably have noted 
discrepancies between Communist claims 
and his own observations. 

From early 1945, when numbers of 
British officers began to arrive in Malaya, 
the Communists were anxious to conceal 
the political aspect of their guerilla move- 
ment and they certainly succeeded with 
some officers. This prompted Mr Cross 
to ask one of the leaders what the Com- 
munists would do after the war with the 
arms supplied to them. The leader of 
his party, Major Barry, seems to have 
been asking himself, before he died in 
July 1944, the even more penetrating 
question: what would the Communists 
do during the battle for the liberation 
of Malaya ? 

We now have two books about Malaya 
under the Japanese, both written from 
the guerilla point of view. Spencer 
Chapman did not visit South Johore, 
an area always very important to the 
Communists, so “Red Jungle” fills a 
gap. But it is time someone attempted 
a comprehensive account of the Japanese 
occupation, including a picture of the 
guerillas as seen from the towns and 
villages. 


Justice 


Aspects of Justice 


By Carleton Kemp Allen. 
Stevens. 310 pages. 25S. 


ETWEEN the preface and the introduc- 
tion to this book the author inserts 
a lovely sentence from Plato warning his 
readers that they may find the work stiff 
reading; but he hopes they will 
persevere. Both warning and encourage- 
ment are justified. Only a mind trained 
to philosophy will find the book easy, 
but non-philosophers who persevere 
will be rewarded for their persistence. 
It is a stimulating and invigorating piece 
of writing. 

Drawing largely on Plato and Aristotle, 
Sir Carleton distinguishes four accepted 
characteristics of justice. It lies in the 
domain of morals. It is a social virtue. 
It maintains an equilibrium in human 


If 5,000 casualties were inflicted, - 
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affairs. It does not demand equal status 
for all, but it does postulate equality of 
consideration for all. But, even when 
these dogmas are honestly accepted, their 
application varies so much from age to 
age and from land to land that it is 
dangerous to regard any manifestation of 
justice as revealed truth—universal and 
inevitable. In England it is never 
doubted that newspaper comment before 
the trial poisons justice at the springs. 
It is a doctrine that ranks with the 
decalogue. In the United States (whose 
legal system is blood brother to ours) 
the press has free play from the word 
“0,” and nobody thinks that justice is 
outraged thereby. That is a most curious 
and perplexing difference of outlook 
between two closely related systems of 
justice. 

To the philosophic mind the core of 
the problem of justice lies in the ques- 
tion: is justice an absolute? Sir 
Carleton does not think it is, and most 
people of an earthier quality than his 
will doubtless agree with him. A prac- 
tising lawyer, asked for an opinion on 
whether a huntsman should pay income 
tax on his Christmas tips, may retort 
impatiently, “What the hell has the 
absolute got to do with a huntsman’s 
tips?” And indeed the connection is 
not obvious. But Sir Carleton, though 
maintaining his belief that justice is 
relative, nevertheless finds, in the views 
of a jurist who does revere justice as 
an absolute, something of great worth 
in the daily administration of the law. 
They help the practising lawyer to keep 
his eye on the ever-fixed mark that 
looks on tempests and is never shaken. 

In the second half of the book Sir 
Carleton discards the board and gown 
of the professor to narrate one of the 
most remarkable true-life crime stories 
ever told. It is a tale of a murder trial 
in the New South Wales courts of sixty- 
three years ago. It has everything that 
a story of this kind needs—passion, 
crime, mystery, surprise, and just the 
right amount of complication. The 
murderer is first convicted, then 
pardoned, then retried for perjury and 
sentenced to fourteen years’ imprison- 
ment. The secondary villain ended as 
speaker of the New South Wales 
assembly and President of the Labour 
party. Beyond that no further details 
will be disclosed in this review. 


OTHER BOOKS 


DOMINION OF THE NORTH 


By Donald Creighton. Macmillan. 619 
pages. 25s. 


There are a number of good general his- 
tories of Canada. Among them “Dominion 
of the North ” is outstanding for its insight 
into the significant relationships among the 
complex forces that have shaped Canadian 
development. The fruit of mellow and 
meticulous scholarship, it achieves compact- 
ness and clarity, not by over simplification 
or by leaving gaps, but by masterly perspec- 
tive. 

The original edition ended with Canada’s 
declaration of war on September 10, 1939. 
This very welcome revised edition carries 
the story on through the second world war 
and postwar years. A new concluding chap- 
ter, “Modern Canada in a Great-Power 
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World,” analyses a proud war record and 
the problems and achievements of a matur- 
ing “middle power” in the subsequent 
years of uneasy peace. For many readers it 
will throw a new light on the nature of the 
Canadian nation and its international rela- 
tionships. It is especially illuminating in 
its examination of Canada’s attitude vis-d- 
vis the United States and the changing 
Commonwealth, and in its thought-provok- 
ing interpretation of the lusty flowering at 
mid-century of a characteristic Canadian 
culture to the growth of which Professor 
Creighton has himself contributed so much, 


ECONOMICS OF THE Fur INDUSTRY. 

By Victor R. Fuchs. Columbia University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press, 
168 pages. 40s. 


Most books that have been published 
about the fur trade concentrate on the his- 
torical and romantic side of the industry ; 
this is certainly not the case with Mr 
Fuchs’s book. It may be heavy going for 
those who have no intimate knowledge of 
the trade ; on the other hand it will be both 
interesting and invaluable to all those 
engaged in the industry as well as those 
indirectly affected by its activities. 

The book refers primarily to the econo- 
mics of the American part of the industry, 
but its diagnosis would apply in most 
instances to the trade in other parts of the 
world. Mr Fuchs had to undertake much 
arduous research because of the variety of 
the raw material, the varying sizes of manu- 
facturers, the number of sections included 
in the trade and the extremely competitive 
and individualistic nature of the industry. 

Mr Fuchs has gone to great lengths to 
account for the decline in the consumption 
of fur and at the same time the absence of 
any long-term planning to ensure sufficient 
supplies of raw material. His criticisms on 
the cut-throat competition in certain sec- 


, tions of the industry may appear somewhat 


severe but there is no doubt that the excep- 
tional individualism precludes even limited 
unity among the manufacturers. He 
deplores the lack of any effort in the trade 
to attract the new middle income group 
into buying furs, and in his criticism of 
the absence of any long-term planning he 
points out that there is no organised second- 
hand market such as exists for instance in 
the motor trade. 

Not everyone will agree with Mr Fuchs’s 
emphasis on the dangers of excessive indi- 
vidualism and cut-throat competition. But 
he has gone to great trouble to gather facts 
about a relatively unknown industry and 


those engaged in the trade will find his work 
invaluable. 


THE SCHOLASTIC ANALYSIS OF Usury. By 
By J. T. Noonan, Jnr. Harvard University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. 
432 pages. 72s. 

This book traces the history of Catholic 
thought on credit from the first crude pro- 
hibitions of the Dark Ages, through the 
increasingly refined and realistic distinc- 
tions of the scholastics proper, down to 
contemporary doctrine, and links it to the 
parallel development of lay economic 
theory. It is likely to rank as the definitive 
study of its subject. 


General :— 


CAREERS ENCYCLOPEDIA. 2nd _ edition. 
Edited by G. H. Chaffe and P. J. Edmonds. 
Cleaver-Hume. 672 pages. 15s. 

This second edition gives facts about some 
200 careers in callings as far removed 4s 
riding and the lighthouse service. For those 
who refuse to be satisfied, there is also 4 
section on emigration. The information 
given is concise and clear, and—rare thes¢ 
days—the price of this second edition % 
little more than half that of the first. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








America’s 
Space Suit 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HE President has been widely hailed for his tact in 
T proposing that the permanent agency for exploring 
outer space should be built around the existing 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. With any 
luck this should avoid a repetition of the fight between the 
civilians and the military that preceded the birth of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Although it is headed by the 
General Doolittle who commanded the first American raid 
on Tokyo, NACA’s complexion is indisputably civilian. Yet 
over the forty-three years in which it has been carrying out 
its statutory duty “to supervise and direct the scientific 
study of the problems of flight with a view to their practical 
solution,” it has earned the confidence of the armed services, 
the aircraft industry and the world of science for its skill 
in marrying their energies and enthusiasms without red tape. 
The committee, whose seventeen members include civi- 
lians from outside the government as well as representatives 
of several civil and military departments, has its own tech- 
nical staff and laboratories ; these are used for fundamental 
research, for the benefit of both civil aviation and the armed 
services, and for trying out inventors’ ideas. Under the 
proposed new arrangement all these facilities and functions 
—and it is hoped the forty-three years of goodwill into the 
bargain—will be inherited by a National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency, headed by a director appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and the old advisory committee will be refurbished 
as an Aeronautics and Space Board. The agency will be 
responsible for all activities connected with “ aeronautical 
and space science” except for those associated with pri- 
marily military projects. These will remain in the hands 
of the Department of Defence. 

Since Congress obviously had no intention of turning the 
whole cosmos over to the military anyway, the services seem 
prepared to accept in general these proposals for a civilian 
entry into space. But there is some dismay in their research 
departments at the extent to which the President is evidently 
leaning on his own special Science Advisory Committee 
which has recently poured a shower of meteorites on to 
the more high-flying military fantasies about the potential 
applications of space technology, such as the establishment 
of military bases on the moon. At a hearing before the 
House Armed Services Committee last February, General 
Putt of the Air Force explained that it was easier to shoot 
a missile from the moon to the earth than in the reverse 
direction, Less energy would be required since there is 
no atmosphere, the warhead could be catapulted from shafts 
sunk deep into the moon’s surface and the missile could 
be observed and guided from start to finish. Lunar out- 


posts and even launching sites could be put on the dark side 
of the moon and a missile attack from the earth could be 
detected by telescopes in time to give several.hours’ warning. 
Since there is no atmosphere on the moon, there would 
be no blast when the enemy’s bomb arrived. 

If the United States had lunar bases, said General Putt, 
the Russians would not start anything until they had first 
neutralised these sources of retaliation ; since they would 
need to fire their missile at the moon a day or two in 
advance of any attack on earth, this would give the game 
away. However, the General cautioned the committee: 

We should not regard control of the moon as the ultimate 

means of ensuring peace among the earth nations. It is 

only the first step toward stations on planets far more 
distant—from which control over the moon might then 
be exercised. 


One admitted snag is that wherever Americans go the 
Russians will probably turn up too and may well be there 
first. But at least one official scientist, Mr James Edson, 
Assistant to the Army’s Director of Research and Develop- 
ment, sees in this a pale silver lining. The moon, he 
suggests, might become 

the agreed arena of conflict for the settlement of terrestrial 

power disputes, terrestrial damage thus being avoided by 

both sides and the winner emerging in a position to impose 

his will upon the earth. 
Mr Edson has worked out a timetable under which the first 
permanent lunar bases for military and commercial purposes 
would be established some time between 1968 and 1973. 
According to him the garrison may not have to breathe, eat 
or drink because “space medicine” will have supplied a 
“ synthetic nutrient.” A little breathing, however, will still 
be a good thing, so that the troops do not get out of the 
habit and are able to speak. 

Dr Wernher von Braun, the head of the Army’s German 
scientists at the Redstone Arsenal, is not so much interested 
in either the earth or the heavens as in the gadgets for 
reconnaissance and weather prediction which he can let loose 
in between. He claims, and his views are no longer seri- 
ously challenged, that once a satellite with television equip- 
ment is aloft “there will never be a period of more than 
a week to two weeks when you don’t have a clear record 
of what goes on at every spot on earth ” ; that for the first 
time it will be possible to tell immediately what the total 
cloud coverage of the earth is at each instant ; and that with 
six satellites using multi-channel tape recorders all the 
world’s post could be rapidly delivered. 

But the direct military value of satellites or moon is much 
less fully accepted. Dr von Braun naturally enthuses: 
according to him, a bomb is not dropped from a satellite 
but pushed gently into space, with a decelerating rocket that 
causes it to glide into the atmosphere at a shallow angle. 
Both satellite and bomb whizz around the earth until ulti- 
mately the target appears in their direct line of sight, where- 
upon the bomb is guided home in much the same way as 
anti-aircraft missiles are controlled now. To Dr von Braun 
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such a bomb has the supreme advantage of being much 
more effective against a moving target—a fleet taking 
evasive action, for example—than is an intercontinental 
ballistic missile, whose course is fixed once it is launched. 
But to the President’s special committee, which contains 
some of the biggest names among American scientists, a 
satellite, like the moon, seems a clumsy type of bomb 
carrier.. Such a procedure, the advisers say, amounts to 
launching a missile 

from a moving platform halfway around the world with 

every disadvantage compared to a missile base on the 

ground. In short, the earth would appear to be, after all, 
the best weapons carrier. 
But on such matters the civilian space agency will not 
necessarily have the last word. 

Nowadays the strategic weapon of the future is thought 
of not as a bomber or as a missile but as a missile fired 
by a bomber. Attempts are to be made to equip both the 
B52 and the B58, the new supersonic medium bomber, with 
ballistic missiles such as the Hound Dog, which is now 
being perfected. The true bomber-missile will be the 
chemically-fuelled B70, which will also be the country’s 
first truly intercontinental bomber, in that it will be inde- 
pendent of overseas bases even for refuelling ; it is hoped 
that this will be airborne by 1963. But the real stepping 
stone to the military use of space is supposed to come next 
year with the X15, a research vehicle launched by a mother 
plane.in which a test pilot will fly at a mile a second a 
hundred miles up. This is meant to prepare the way for 
the Dynasoar (for dynamic soaring), a bomber using the 
boost-glide principle. Strictly speaking it will be a satelloid 
rather than a satellite: although the pilot will revolve round 
the earth one or more times before swooping down to strike 
his target, his plane will remain under the influence of 
gravity, moving by momentum but not being in orbit. 

With all these wonders in prospect it is not so astonishing 
to hear Mr Dulles, who has taken to brooding of late about 
his worldwide reputation for negative thinking, speaking 
with unusual passion about the need to arrange the dis- 
armament of space before irrevocable steps are taken. 


Propaganda Tests 


AST week President Eisenhower admitted that, although 
in- his view the Russian abandonment of nuclear tests 


“ 


was just a “ gimmick,” not to be taken seriously, yet he 
might have been mistaken when he refused to try and 
countetact its undoubted propaganda value by explaining in 
advance why the United States intended to continue its own 
tests. This week he took a positive step forward by saying 
that the United States itself might suspend nuclear testing 
unilaterally and unconditionally after the series which is to 
begin later this month. Whether or not American testing 
will actually be abandoned depends officially on whether 
or not the coming series gives the scientists all the informa- 
tion they want. But it looks as if, when the matter next 
comes before the National Security Council, the President 
will move over to the side of those who put political and 
psychological considerations ahead of military ones in this 
matter ; according to reports this group is headed by 
Mr Dulles, while the Secretary of Defence and the head 
of the Atomic Energy Commission lead those who insist that 
military needs must come first. This disagreement, it is 
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said, explains the lack of initiative and imagination in the 
Administration’s approach to the suspension of nuclear tests, 
a question which has been under discussion for two years. 
But even now the President is trying to avoid taking the 
final decision: he has ordered his advisers to present him 
with an agreed view on this and other aspects of disarmament 
policy by the end of the month. 

There is a good military case for the coming series of 
tests—and a good psychological one, too, if only it had been 
presented before the Russians seized the limelight. War- 
heads for the long-range missiles on which American defence 
depends increasingly are to be tested and so are small 
atomic weapons for tactical use. The emphasis will be on 
“clean” explosions, which do not spread radioactivity. 
Only those who oppose all nuclear tests on principle, such 
as the international group of distinguished scientists and 
citizens who have filed suit in a Washington court against 
the Secretary of Defence and the AEC, argue that the 
coming series should be abandoned. To do that, even 
critics of the Administration realise, would be to give the 
Russians, who have just finished their own annual series 
of tests, a real as well as a propaganda victory. Many of 
these critics are, however, urging that, as a counter-propa- 
ganda move, the United States should publicise the “ dirti- 
ness ” of the Russian tests which are alleged to have brought 
a record amount of radio-active fall-out around the world. 
But the AEC opposes such a campaign, partly because it 
claims that the facts could not be given without exposing its 
secret system of collecting information and partly because 
that information will not have been fully assessed for months 
—and when it is the notorious American tests of 1954 may 
turn out to have been more noxious. 


Recovery Marks Time 


ARD-WORKING members of Congress, who have accom- 
H plished far more than is usual by this time of year, 
have been spending their ten-day Easter recess at home 
picking up their cues for the second half of the session. For 
the President, who has been urging Congress to restrain its 
spending for recovery, this breathing-space may well be the 
lull before the storm. Mr Eisenhower has taken a hopeful 
view of the March unemployment figures which appeared 
this week and, standing almost unchanged at 5.2 million, 
did not show the 200,000 increase that had been widely 
feared. But neither did they show much sign of the revival 
of activity that is usual in March, although the bad weather 
early in the month, when the sample was taken, must be 
partly to blame. 

So far, although members of both parties are trying to 
teke the credit for long lists of anti-recession measures, they 
have hesitated to plunge into massive spending ; in the 
rush to get away, Republicans, for example, were able to 
postpone action on the Democratic Bill to provide $1 billion 
in loans to communities for local public works. But if the 
voters are in a mood for more drastic remedies, Congress 
may not be deterred even by the warning of the Director 
of the Budget that this fiscal year, which ends on June 3oth, 
will show a deficit of about $1.5 billion because of higher 
spending and lower revenues than were expected last 
January. 

Before it left Washington, Congress had ensured its 
welcome home by voting, with unexpected speed, to provide 
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a new $1.5 billion transfusion of cash for highways—both 
for the interstate system, which no longer will have to cut 
its construction to receipts from specified taxes, and for the 
ordinary road system ; here the federal government normally 
expects the states to match its grants 50-50. Now, the 
federal proportion will be two-thirds and hard-pressed states, 
which cannot even find their 33 per cent, will be given 
temporary loans. Another $1.6 billion will be made avail- 
able to the states in July, instead of in December. All this 





UNEMPLOYMENT in the UNITED STATES 
PERCENTAGE OF CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 
(seasonally adjusted) 


Actual Number 
5.198.000 |» 





is more for highways than the Administration requested, but 
the big bi-partisan majorities for the Bill, which unexpect- 
edly swept a mild control of advertisement hoardings on the 
inter-state system along with it, are convincing arguments 
for the President’s approval ; he has already signed, though 
with considerable reluctance, the housing Bill, which was 
the first big anti-recession measure of this Congress. Down 
payments for house purchases have now been reduced, and 
abolished for ex-servicemen, and the President has released 
$300 million of the $1 billion provided for the purchase of 
government-insured mortgages, despite his objection that 
such a direct drain on the Treasury discourages private 
enterprise from doing its share. 

Whether Mr Eisenhower will also swallow the $1.5 billion 
“pork barrel ” Bill authorising river and harbour improve- 
ments, which he vetoed in 1956, is more doubtful ; the 
Administration is fearful of starting new public works 
which may not get under way until the recession is past 
and inflation is once more the real enemy. Apart from the 
increased spending on defence, which, although it is not 
technically a recession measure, is due to give the economy 
its greatest stimulus, the Administration has tried to confine 
itself to bringing forward spending which would have taken 
place in any case—such as the purchase of lorries and 
trailers for the armed forces—and to encouraging spending 
on the part of private individuals (for housing, for example) 
and of communities for hospitals, roads, airports, and so 
on. Mr Eisenhower is convinced that it is private, not 
public, spending which will exorcise the recession ; he 
also does not want to enlarge the already formidable deficit 
looming up for the financial year which begins in July. 
But to accelerate bureaucratic spending takes time, while 
the response of local governments and private individuals is 
hard to gauge. Consequently economists are not finding 


it easy to estimate the impact of what has been done and 
to decide whether it is likely to be enough, without a tax 
Cut, to refloat the economy. But by next week the politicians 
may have taken the decision out of their hands. 
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Plight of the Salesmen 


ETAIL trade, plagued by snowstorms as well as by an 
R inclement economic climate, had little to warm its 
heart during March. Preliminary estimates showed that 
department store sales were higher than in February, 
despite the bad weather in many parts of the country, but 
below expectations, considering that they reflected buying 
for this year’s early Easter. Robbed of this holiday stimulus, 
sales for April will probably be down and so, on balance, 
the year thus far remains a disappointing one. It is true 
that some items have not been badly affected ; the demand 
for clothing and other non-durable goods has ‘not suffered 
much. But sales of cars, household appliances, television 
sets, and furniture, in particular, have been below what the 
American retailer has come to regard as “ normal,” and at 
present these show no signs of turning up. Even the 
worker who still has his job has become cautious and has 
postponed or even cancelled his plans for buying more 
expensive articles ; this caution has been reflected in, among 
other things, an increase in mail-order buying, as prices 
in the catalogues are often as much as five per cent lower 
than in retail stores. A survey recently conducted by a 
university research group on behalf of the Federal Reserve 
Board showed consumers generally more pessimistic than a 
year ago about their incomes and financial situations, and 
about business in general. 

Shopkeepers have responded to this air of caution with 
increasingly vigorous salesmanship, meanwhile keeping a 
Spartan eye on ever-increasing costs ; few dre optimistic 
about the near future. Reluctant to lower their profit 
margins, they have hesitated to cut prices, with the excep- 
tion of those of house- 
hold appliances, re- 300 
duced since _ the 1947-49100 
abandonment by the aneteee 
General Electric “OUTSTANDING 
Company of its retail MSTRLENT 
price maintenance 
policy. Later ~ this 
month, the auto- 
mobile manufacturers 
will stage a “buy 
now ” campaign in 23 
cities across the coun- 
try, highlighted—per- 
haps quixotically— 
by the slogan, “ You 
Auto Buy a Car.” A 
similar drive recently held in Cleveland resulted in a sharp 
rise in new car sales, in spite of the slogan. 

Whether the consumers will respond to these appeals 
remains uncertain. This week the President asked them 
to buy ; but they may pay more attention to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who urged them, two days before, to invest 
in government savings bonds. Personal savings in Federal 
Reserve member banks have risen by nearly sixteen per cent 
since the beginning of the year, and consumer instalment 
debt, which is largely governed by sales of cars and appli- 
ances, fell during February, on a seasonal ‘basis, for the first 
time in over three years. These figures have led some econo- 
mists to doubt whether tax reductions can be counted on to 
check the slump ; unless consumers can be persuaded that 
“things are looking up,” the extra money they receive may 
wind up in savings accounts, rather than in the retailers’ tills, 
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Unified Command for Defence 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


 gapormrete EISENHOWER’S bold pro- 
posals for streamlining the military 
establishment make plain how far it still 
falls short of the unification of the three 
services decreed by Congress in 1947. 
Despite further changes in 1949, when 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff acquired a chair- 
man for the first time, and in 1953, a 
long and tangled chain stretches from the 
Secretary of Defence through the indivi- 
dual services to the commands in the 
field ; these commands themselves are 
loosely organised and suffer from con- 
flicts between their responsibility to the 
services and to the supposedly over- 
riding centra] authority. If a major war 
were to break out, such a clumsy 
arrangement would be intolerable; at 
almost the first shot the history of 1917 
and 1941 would be repeated and there 
would be a major reorganisation into a 
command system capable of swift deci- 
sion and firm action. The President, 
arguing that the revolution in weapons 
makes it impossible to wait until another 
emergency arises, is putting all his per- 
sonal authority behind his reforms. 

In the plan it is easy to see the hands 
of General Gruenther and General 
Bradley, who know from personal ex- 
perience how unworkable the present 
system is; they were members of the 
small group consulted by Mr McElroy, 
the Secretary of Defence; when he was 
preparing his recommendations for the 
President. The plan underlines heavily 
the civilian contro] of the military by the 
Secretary of Defence. His powers would 
be greatly increased and at last the pro- 
fessional military establishment would be 
designed to respond to such control. 
Hitherto, although lip service has been 
paid to unity, each Joint Chief has still 
been unmistakably the head of his own 
particular armed service. The “ unified 
commands ” overseas have been under a 
single commander in each case, a naval 
one in the Pacific and an air force one in 
Alaska, for example, but in each theatre 
the commander might find that a part of 
his force was being reassigned by the 
Secretary of one of the services back in 
Washington. Under the new scheme, 
this could not happen ; the Secretaries 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force would 
simply be assistants to the Secretary of 
Defence, concerned with administration, 
supply and training for their respective 
services, but having no control whatever 
over overseas or other field commands. 
The Chiefs of Staff, on che other hand, 
would be empowered to delegate most of 
their service responsibilities, leaving 
themselves free for their joint duties. 

The unified commands would be 
responsible, not to any single service, but 
to the Joint Chiefs as a whole, who would 
act in the name of the Secretary of 


Defence. Indeed these commands would 
be created, and their commanders 
chosen, not by the services but by the 
Joint Chiefs. To discourage partisan 
attachment to a single service, the Presi- 
dent has decided that promotion to the 
top ranks, from which the high com- 
manders are chosen, should be at the dis- 
cretion of the Joint Chiefs, rather than 
being left, as at present, to promotion 
within the individual services. 

The strongest objections are being 
taken to the President’s proposal that, 
in the next Budget, the Secretary of 
Defence should be given complete power 
over research and the authority, which 
he lacks today, to redistribute appro- 
priations among the services to meet 
new situations. Congress is traditionally 
unwilling to relinquish its power of the 
purse, and Mr McElroy has suggested 
tactfully that Congress might set a limit 
on the amount that he may reallocate 
should emergency require. 


NLY a few lines in the President’s 

Message are devoted to a problem 
which the professional soldier recognises 
as the very key to effective planning and 
command. The Joint Staff was created 
in 1947 on a pattern that was frankly 
a compromise in order to win the accep- 
tance of the Navy. Suspicious of the 
ambitions of the Army and the Air Force, 
the Navy insisted that the Joint Staff be 
limited to 210 officers, with an equal 
representation from each service, and 
that it should function solely by similarly 
balanced committees. The purpose was 
to give each service a voice, and tradi- 
tion is such that a young Joint Staff 
officer who votes in committee “ against 
his own service” does not fare well in 
promotion. The result is that, where 
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service rivalries exist, decisions are hard 
to reach and end as weak compromises, 
or else no decision can be taken ; this 
means that the time of the Joint Chiefs is 
squandered in settling trivialities. More- 
over, under the unification law of 1947, 
the director of the Joint Staff has always 
been named by the Joint Chiefs—which 
means by rotation among the services. 

Under the new organisation of defence 
the Staff director would be named by 
the Secretary of Defence, presumably 
because he is able rather than because 
he is acceptable to the other services. 
The present committee system has 
aJready been ended, by presidential 
order ; in future, membership will be 
determined by functional purposes, not 
by service representation. Moreover, 
Congress is being asked to raise or 
remove the 210-man limit on the size of 
the Joint Staff. 

The President’s programme faces very 
great difficulties. Parts of it can be, and 
are already being, put into effect by 
administrative order. But the approval 
of Congress must be won for other 
essential steps: the removal of the Jimit 
on the number of staff officers, the 
diminishing in importance of the three 
service secretaries, and the empowering 
of the Secretary of Defence to reallocate 
appropriations. The reaction of Con- 
gress, as soon as the message was pub- 
lished last week, was to concentrate on 
the objections and to ignore the Presi- 
dent’s courageous demand for major 
reforms. Some Congressmen are out- 
raged by the President’s inclination to 
retain all the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defence, whose profusion and whose 
short stays in office have caused much 
indignation. The President will certainly 
have to consider jettisoning some of the 
less important aspects of his plan to 
save what is vital, particularly the reform 
of the Joint Staff which in some respects 
is the most important of all. 





PRESENT CHAIN OF COMMAND 


The President 
(Commander in Chief) 


. Secretary of Defence 
Deputy Secretary of Defence 


4 Assistants to the Secretary 
of Defence 


8 Assistant Secretaries 
of Defence 





Secretary of the Army 
Under Secretary 

4 Assistant Secretaries 
Chief of Staff 


| 
5 Unified Commands 


In addition there are 3 other commands, 
including the Strategic Air Command 
and the Joint Command, 
by arrangement with Canada, 
for North American defence. 


Secretary of the Navy 
Under Secretary 
4 Assistant Secretaries 
Chief of Naval Operations 
| 


Secretary of the Air Force 
Under Secretary 
4 Assistant Secretaries 
Chief of Staff 


Joint Chiefs of Staff (chair- 
man and 3 Service Chiefs) 


Joint Staff (210 members) 
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Cold Comfort on the Farm 


LTHOUGH it is unlikely that the two-thirds majority 
A needed to over-ride the President’s veto of the Farm 
Bill will be found in the House of Representatives, a deter- 
mined effort to register a protest in this way is promised 
in the Senate after the recess. But some members on their 
visits home may have found ordinary farmers as sympathetic 
as is the official American Farm Bureau Federation to the 
President’s view that to freeze price supports and acreage 
allotments at their current levels for a year, as the Bill 
would have done, would only aggravate the farm problem 
and check the little progress that has recently been made 
toward a solution. This progress was conveniently under- 
lined, as the veto message was being prepared, by a sharp 
monthly rise in farm prices for the third time this year. 
The index has now gone up by 9g per cent since the present 
flexible system of supporting prices came in in 1955 and 
the farmer’s purchasing power has also gone up recently— 
in contrast to that of the rest of the community. The gains 
have been due mainly to higher prices for cattle, poultry, 
fruit and vegetables, none of which are supported, and this 
reinforces the President’s argument that what farmers need 
is less government intervention, not more, a thaw rather 
than a freeze. 

The Administration did, however, try to warm up the 
veto a little. As a result of it the levels at which the 
prices of several commodities are to be supported this 
year were reduced, but they have all been cut by rather 
less than had been expected. And the President promised 
to step up the disposal of agricultural surpluses abroad, as 
soon as Congress extended his authority to do so. Mean- 
while he is at once applying the present export scheme 
for wheat to cotton, maize and other feed grains, of all 
of which the government holds substantial stocks. Under 
the wheat programme, very successful from the American 
point of view and designed to take the government out of 
the export trade, commercial exporters are reimbursed for 
the difference between the high American prices they pay 
and the low foreign prices they receive, not in cash but in 
kind with grain taken out of the government stocks. But 
these measures, by reducing the surpluses held by the 
government, must inevitably push support prices up again 
and encourage the accumulation of more surpluses, under 
the present law. The President appealed again, as he did 
in January, for a change in the law to prevent this, but 
his veto has made it even more certain than it was before 
that Congress will do nothing to help him. 


Stakes in California 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


F OR the first time in many years, California is approach-: 


ing an election divided by genuine issues and with 
both parties led by well-known and hard-hitting candidates. 
Senator Knowland, the Republican choice for Governor, is 
the Senate minority leader and, until Congress adjourns, can 
campaign in person only when Congress is in recess, as it 
was over Easter. An orthodox conservative on economic 


matters, he has stirred up the campaign by sponsoring, as 
part of his programme of labour reform, a state right-to- 
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work law ; this would make membership in a trade union 
entirely voluntary by outlawing the union shop which 
requires employees to join after they have been hired. 

So far Mr Knowland is the only outstanding leader of 
either party to sponsor this measure ; it is too much for a 
number of Republican members of the State Legislature, 
it is opposed by two important Republicans, Senator 
Kuchel and Governor Knight, who is standing for the 
Senate in Mr Knowland’s place, and the Vice President, 
Mr Nixon, also a Californian, has sidestepped the issue. 
Senator Knowland is also the state’s only political leader 
to support the Eisenhower Administration’s highly contro- 
versial programme of partnership with private enterprise in 
developing water power. 

On the Democratic side, Mr Pat Brown, the Attorney 
General, who is running for Governor, and Representative 
Engle, the senatorial candidate, are well-known, middle-of- 
the-road leaders for whom even conservatives can vote ; this 
is something new for California’s Democrats. A series of 
public opinion polls shows that Mr Brown is ahead of 
Senator Knowland, and Mr Engle ahead of Mr Knight, 
even though he is far less well known than the Governor. 
The Democrats also have the advantage of a united front 
against both the right-to-work Bill and the partnership 
programme, 


SIDE from these immediate issues, the political control 
of the state for many years to come is at stake. In 
1961, after the next federal census, the state will be redis- 
tricted to take account of its growing population. The party 
in power will be in a position to draw the boundaries of 
electoral districts so as to favour its chances for the next ten 
years. Furthermore, the political fate of two potential 
Republican presidential candidates, Vice President Nixon 
and Senator Knowland, may well depend on whether Mr 
Knowland becomes Governor and head of California’s big 
delegation to the Republican convention in 1960. To seize 
control of the state Republican machinery and of the dele- 
gation, Mr Knowland must either be elected Governor or, 
failing that, win a substantially bigger vote than his Repub- 
lican rival, Governor Knight, receives in his Senate race. 
In view of Senator Knowland’s apparent agreement to leave 
Mr Nixon a clear track in 1960 in return for support in a 
later contest, it is vital for both that Mr Knowland should 
become the undisputed head of the party in California. 
The hardening of party lines in the state since the end of 
the Warren Administration in 1954 gives an advantage to 
the Democrats since they have about 800,000 more 
registered voters than the Republicans. They also welcome 
Senator Knowland’s insistence on making California a test- 
ing-ground for the right-to-work principle, since this will 
discourage further the tendency of Democrats in this state 
to vote for Republicans. Senator Knowland, on his flying 
visits, seems confident that an active campaign in the late 
summer will restore his fortunes. He scoffs at the public 
opinion polls, recalling that in 1952 when he was an active 
supporter of the Taft-Hartley Labour Relations Act, he 
won in §7 of California’s 58 counties. And the latest poll 
in the state, on the right-to-work Bill itself, shows 51 per 
cent for the Bill, 44 per cent opposed, and only 5 per cent 
undecided. Many observers point out, however, that this 
year Senator Knowland is running for the first time against 
a popular, proven vote-getter, and at a moment when half 
a million unemployed cast a shadow over sunny California. 
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EXPLODING CITIES—V 


Suburbia Goes to Market 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N the suburbs, curiously enough, debt is credit ; the more 
I a suburbanite owes the more he owns ; and it is through 
buying a house that he achieves a transient existence. The 
suburbanites, in fact, are nomad-capitalists, drawing their 
mobility and wealth not from owning tents and goats or 
even stocks and shares, but through two financial devices 
known as the government-insured mortgage and the instal- 
ment plan. The man who moves his family to the suburbs 
te start a fresh way of life is entering a new middle-class 
group and must undergo the painful educational process 
of “ upgrading ” his tastes, habits and possessions. It is 
the economic impact of the collective suburbanite on his 
way up that has created today’s “luxury economy.” 

His income is on the average 15 per cent higher than that 
of the urban dweller and this enables him to build up equity 
in a house and possessions, and thus to become a capitalist, 
by a process of monthly budgeting. With the help of the 
post-war system by which the government insures mort- 
gages, he can buy a house by monthly instalments like rent 
and can sell it when his increasing investment and income 
permit him to buy a more expensive one; he thus expects 
to move about once in six years and to come out richer each 
time. The process of acquiring furnishings and household 
appliances and even minor items is speeded by such devices 
as revolving credit at department stores, an instalment plan 
which enables and encourages the buyer to keep his monthly 
spending on credit up to a certain level ; he seldom thinks 
of this as debt or as expensive in terms of interest 
payments. 

While the suburbanite has often been accused of an 
irresponsible “live now, pay later ” attitude, he is thought 
by some economists to be not only a good credit risk now 
but also a man of substance for the future and the firm 
foundation of national prosperity. He is perforce a man of 
property and in 1956 §8 per cent of those owner-occupied 
homes which had been occupied for two and one-half years 
or more were debt free. A survey in the same year indicated 
that ahout 95 per cent of home-owning families had motor 
cars, television sets and automatic washers and that a high 
proportion of them had insurance and savings as well. 
Another survey early in 1957, however, made it apparent 
that; even before there was talk of recession, a growing 
number of suburbanites were curbing their buying plans 
and felt that they had all the major equipment and all the 
debts that they wanted. There seems after all to be a limit 
to the number of refrigerators, lawn mowers and automo- 
biles, even of different colours and shapes, which the best 
intentioned supporters of the economy can use around the 
house. 

As a refreshing change from statistics and generalities, 
last February’s issue of the Ladies’ Home fournal contained 
two interviews entitled “‘ We Can’t Live on $25,000 a Year ” 
and “ We’re Doing Fine on $8,400 a Year.” The $25,000 
man, a New York advertising executive whose job requires 
him to have an “ exurban ” estate, spends one out of every 
three dollars of his take-home pay on shelter. Aside from 
this, he apparently does not feel obliged to keep up with the 
wealthier local Joneses, for he has no servants and does not 
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belong to the country club. Nevertheless, he overspends his 
income by $2,000 a year and his wife does not expect to pay 
the milk bill regularly until he is making $60,000 a year. 
On the plus side he is accumulating capital in the form of 
equity in a valuable property and through his company’s 
compulsory investment plan. The $8,400 man, a mining 
engineer, has a 1949 car and owns a three-bedroom, two- 
bath, $17,800 house outside a midwestern town ; he spends 
$200 a month on shelter and on instalments on two house- 
hold appliances ; he carries seven kinds of insurance, puts 
$68.50 into various kinds of savings and still has a surplus 
of almost $60 a month. 


ITH the outward movement of industry and commerce 

from the cities, many suburbs are no longer merely 
bedroom communities whose inhabitants return daily to the 
centre of the town to do their work and their shopping : 
they are becoming self-contained entities offering both 
employment and shops, services and entertainment. The 
advent of the giant shopping centres in the suburbs has cut 
into retail sales in the cities ; in some cases these have 
declined drastically while in the suburbs sales have boomed. 
Last year there were reported to be 1,200 shopping centres 
doing more than $20 million worth of business a year each. 
These large centres may cover up to 1 million square feet of 
land and contain branches of one or two department stores, 
various speciality shops, supermarkets for food, drug stores 
and shops selling household equipment. Success in creating 
the “ perfect shopping centre,” however, sounds as compli- 
cated as hitting the moon, since it is related to an Einsteinian 
theory called “ Reilly’s Law of Retail Gravitation,” which 
can be adapted to calculate the pull of a shopping area, 
whether local or down town, on potential customers. It 
now appears that the shopping behaviour of the suburban 
housewife is as predictable as night and day.* 

But what the suburbanites will actually buy still keeps 
manufacturers and advertising men guessing. This involves 
the intangibles of the search for the good life and the laws 
of the economics of happiness have proved exceedingly 
capricious, since suburban consumption seems to be 
governed as much by social as by material motivations. 
While individual items may become fads or failures, the 
special conditions of life in Suburbia have created enormous 
new markets related to outdoor living, leisure activities, the 
do-it-yourself movement and so on. There are for example 
an estimated 18 million home gardeners demanding tools, 
shrubs and even, it is said, plastic rocks ; 90 per cent of sales 
of house paint used to be to paid artisans, now 70 per cent 
are to amateurs. One of the most phenomenal booms is in 
garden swimming pools, with an estimated 45,000 built 
last year, 36 per cent more than the year before. 

The suburbanite who can be seen at the shopping centre 
with his entire family on Saturday has not in the past been 
noted for his shrewdness. He and his wife have made a 
large part of their purchases on impulse. But now that the 
buying spree is falling off, it is reported from many sides 
that the consumer is becoming more sophisticated and has 
obviously learned a lot about prices, values and credit. This 
situation has apparently driven the advertising agents to 
psychoanalyse themselves in order to find out why buyers 
are resisting their blandishments. 


* For more scientific discussion of Reilly’s Law, see Technical 
Bulletin No. 24, Shopping Habits and Travel Patterns, March, 
1955, published by the Urban Land Institute, Washington, D.C. 
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As good as seven typists 
at your beck and call 


Wuy waste time and money making copies by type- 
writer of letters, reports, invoices and so on? The 
Kodak ‘Verifax’ copier will do the job more quickly 
than ever you thought possible. It produces up to 6 
copies each of 40-50 documents in one day—that’s 
faster than 7 copy typists. The copies are made on 
inexpensive paper. In normal use the ‘Verifax’ can 
Save its cost in two months or less. And you know 


GET A 


Made by Kodak 


KODAK LIMITED (DEPT. 502), KODAK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


that every copy is a true facsimile, completely accu- 
rate in every detail. Checking is not necessary. 
Anyone can learn to use the Kodak ‘ Verifax ’ copier 
in five minutes or less. It is clean, self-contained and 
takes up little more desk room than a typewriter. 
Whatever your business—no matter how big or 


small, there’s room in it for a ‘ Verifax’ copier. Send 
for details today. 


‘ Verifax’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


EAST GERMAN Y—I 





A Look of Permanence 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ESTERN policy towards east Germany is based on the 
\ exclusive recognition of Bonn as the only government 
entitled to speak for Germany—a principle interpreted with 
singular whole-heartedness: not only de jure recognition, 
but even de facto dealings, are studiously avoided. An 
east German resident cannot travel to Britain on his pass- 
port, but must procure a temporary travel document in 
west Berlin. Agreements for trade are negotiated (when 
at all) by the Federation of British Industries instead of by 
the British Government. At a ceremonial farewell to the 
Russian troops departing for home last month, the western 
military representatives, attending as guests of the Russians, 
chatted informally among themselves when the east German 
national anthem was played. 


What purpose can this theory of non-existence serve ? 
Obviously it can annoy and inconvenience the government 
and ruling party ; but it cannot do much more, unless the 
German Democratic Republic is so shaky politically and 
such a failure economically that, left alone, it is bound to 
collapse. But to judge this prospect requires an assessment, 
continually brought up to date, of the regime’s actual state 
of health. 


An extensive tour of east Germany this spring can lead to 
no other conclusion than that the east German state is not 
going to collapse. Time is not on the western side ; indeed, 
the visitor is forced to doubt whether time is on the side of 
peace in central Europe if the present eastern and western 
policies are continued. Neither the western taboo, nor the 
economic and psychological warfare conducted from Bonn, 
nor its own inherent weaknesses—not even the scepticism 
and hostility. of a large part of its own population—are 
preventing the German Democratic Republic from getting 
on its feet. It would be misleading to depict its people as 
contented with their lot; they are not. But the economic 
improvement compared with three or four years ago is 
apparent at a glance in the street scene of a dozen towns, 
the look of the children on their way to school, the traffic 
on the roads, the crowds in the cafés and theatres. 


Only the agricultural scene is superficially unchanged. 
In east as in west Germany, industry is the dominant 
interest, and the first beneficiary of a change for the better 
is the industrial population. The workers’ and peasants’ 


state seems to manage its peasants no better than the so- 
called capitalists’ and landlords’ state did. The grievances 
of the country people are still serious. The grievances that 
are aired in the towns—and they are still aired very readily 
—are of a relative kind ; in effect, everything western is 
considered to be superior to the products offered on the 
socialist market, 


For very many products, this belief is still well founded. 
Socialist television sets have small screens; socialist gear- 
boxes wear out too quickly, for lack of hard steels ; socialist 
coffee is old and tired and very expensive; socialist films 
are dreary and socialist newspapers unreadable. These 
grumbles do not compare with the bitter complaints of 
five years ago. Bottlenecks have been overcome; industry 
is productive; there is plenty to eat and drink and plenty to 
buy with the high wages that the industrial worker can 
earn, or with the good salaries that are open to the tech- 
nicians, managers and intellectuals so long as they are on 
good terms with the state. What used to be the special 
standard of consumption provided in Leipzig for the Fair 
is now expected generally and, but for the occasional slip, 
generally provided. 


The source of this relative well-being is precisely the 
same in east as in west Germany. For all its misfortunes, 
east Germany was left with a pool of technical skill and of 
basic industrial equipment sufficient to secure it a place in 
the communist economic world not dissimilar to that of 
west Germany in the western world. With a substantial 
part of the mechanical engineering industry (as well as 
of the chemical, electrical, and optical industries) of the 
former German Reich, the German Democratic Republic 
is prospering as a supplier primarily of investment and 
production goods, primarily to the communist block with 
its insistent demand for machinery, machine tools, and 
industrial installations. The basic resource, as it has turned 
out, was the human skill. It is not only in the west that 
the Germans. have. contrived, after a period of stagnation 
and gloom, to re-equip their dismantled factories better 
than new and re-establish an urban standard of living. 
Labour is short; but productivity—though still well below 
that of west Germany—has risen as the new machines have 
come in. Flight to the west has probably become less 
attractive and has certainly been made more difficult ; its 
volume is diminishing. 

Unfortunately, no improvement in the temper of east 
German politics has accompanied the economic recovery. 
An effort in that direction was made last year by the group 
headed by Herr Schirdewan, Herr Oelssner, and Herr 
Wollweber. Herr Schirdewan appears, from the general 
answers that are given in Berlin to a tactless foreign ques- 
tioner, to have pressed for a general policy less calculated 
to widen the breach between the east and west German 
states than is the present policy of Herr Ulbricht. Herr 
Oelssner is said to have desired an economic policy less 
ruthlessly set on squeezing out the small surviving 
private interests. Herr Wollweber found himself in 
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the curious position of a chief of the security services 
seeking to abate the severity of the police system. It is in the 
logic of things that an eventual alternative east German 
government might have some such programme as this, and 
there were indications that the Russians for a time last year 
were inclined to give Herr Schirdewan some support ; but 
if they were, in January they withdrew it and the dissidents 
were expelled from their offices in the party and the state. 
Some of the economic reforms that they desired seem, 
nevertheless, to be going through ; but in politics, and in 
particular in all-German questions, the Ulbricht line is more 
severely in force than ever, 

The days are gone when east German communists would 
impress on the foreigner their earnest desire for the reunifi- 
cation of their country. Germany, they now say, is not 
going to be united at the expense of the German Democratic 
Republic ; an attempt by Bonn to extend its system to east 
Germany would mean world war ; the most that can be 
done is the so-called “ confederative ” solution, which, when 
explained, boils down to no more than an all-German 
advisory council, each of the two German governments 
retaining all its powers, including its separate foreign rela- 
tions and its separate armed forces. This bland requirement 
of an indefinite shelving of the problem of German unity 
might be taken as the expression of a reviving self- 
confidence, which the present rate of east German economic 
progress could very well be held to justify—if it were not 
accompanied by a crescendo of hostile propaganda against 
the West generally and west Germany in particular. The tone 
of the east German press and radio, and indeed of party 
spokesmen individually (civil and helpful as they are to a 
seriously interested visitor) is truly terrifying. Bonn, in 
particular, is spoken of constantly as a hostile power 
resolved to seize power in the east by armed attack. 

This atmosphere has been made worse than ever by the 
west German government’s disclosure last month of its 
intention to accept atomic weapons. It is the custom of 
the east German press, radio, and politicians to portray 
Dr Adenauer and his ministers as the successors of Hitler, 
Goering and Goebbels. When the Bundestag foreign affairs 
debate from March 21st to 25th turned into a debate on 
atomic rearmament, the east German population was 
drenched daily and hourly with commentaries and denuncia- 
tions on the bloodthirsty schemes of Bonn. People receive 
this, in general, sceptically enough, with an imperviousness 
induced by years of tedious exhortation. The regime has 
not learnt how to make itself believed, much less loved ; 
still, it is making itself accepted as permanent. 


(To be concluded) 


Steering Canada’s Future 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


RESH from the awe-inspiring and rather worrying 
F capture of 209 parliamentary seats out of 265, Mr John 
Diefenbaker met his cabinet on Maundy Thursday when, 
as one minister said, they were mostly too bemused and 
exhausted to do much serious business. But each minister 
was presented with a volume of 509 pages to add to his pile 
of homework. It is the final report of the royal commission 
on Canada’s economic prospects which was appointed by 
Mr St Laurent’s government in June, 1955, with the staunch 
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Liberal Mr Walter Gordon as chairman. At first sight it 
throws political divisions into hopeless confusion. It reads 
more like a Conservative than a Liberal document ; yet Mr 
Gordon was actively helping and advising Mr Pearson 
during the election campaign. 

This very fact, however, is the clearest evidence yet pro- 
vided about the nature of the great swing of Canadian 
opinion demonstrated last June roth and on March 31st. 
The task of Mr Gordon’s commission, with four very able 
commissioners and a secretary of genius (Mr Douglas 
LePan) was to enquire into the long-term prospects of the 
Canadian economy, its probable development and future 
problems. Mr Gordon prepared and published a pre- 
liminary report at the beginning of 1957 when the Liberal 
government was still in power. It trampled like a bull 
elephant through the pleasant pastures where the govern- 
ment kept its favourite pets with Mr Howe as their head 
keeper. Mr Howe was contemptuous of the hulking brute’s 
incursion. Mr St Laurent was irritably impatient. But he 
had invited the brute and he could only try to freeze it out 
by ignoring it. 

Since then Conservative triumphs have provided an 
entirely different background for the final report, which is 
a much better document. The recommendations of the 
preliminary report, which Mr Gordon was evidently anxious 
to place before the Liberal government, stuck out like awk- 
ward bones from a half-starved body. In the final report 
they are well covered with flesh, nourished on a score of 
special studies which have been published. This well-fed 
creature reveals far more clearly than the half-starved 
youngster where its affections are set—and it is not on 
Liberal policy as practised in the last dozen years. This 
is a definitive sign of the kind of revulsion against the 
Liberal government’s policies which produced the present 
political upset. It shows a revolt against laisser-faire econo- 
mics and American continentalism. It reflects, though more 
mildly than public feeling seems to wish, fear of American 
domination and reassertion of the Canadian will to 
independence, whatever economic laws may say. 

The key passages come in the first and last chapters. 
Here is the keynote from the opening chapter: 

It is doubtful whether Canada would be a separate nation 
today if economic forces had been allowed to determine our 
destiny. . . . Those who built this country showed in what 
they did that they believed its economic future was not 
entirely beyond their power to control. . .. We commend 
their spirit to our fellow countrymen as a proper guide for 
the future. 

This bears no echo of Mr St Laurent or Mr Howe. It 
is a polite and literate expression of the “ vision” which 
Mr Diefenbaker proclaimed with such success from the 
hustings last month. 

When Mr Howe was their prophet, the Liberals believed 
in letting things run themselves with a minimum of govern- 
ment intervention. If the mantle falls on Mr Gordon, the 
order of the day will be purposive governmental direction. 
In the concluding page of the report it is stated that 
Canada’s prospects will be dimmer if the government makes 
wrong decisions cr—and here is the emphasis—takes no 
action on certain problems, 

Another characteristic Conservative goal on which the 
commission has clearly set its heart is the growth and diversi- 
fication of Canadian secondary industry. It says: 

There is no satisfactory way of measuring or evaluating 
the advantages that the nation gains from having domestic 
manufacturing industries which provide it with assured 
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sources of supply for many commodities and which give 

the economy a measure of diversification and thus a greater 

degree of stability than it might otherwise enjoy. 
But it clearly rates these advantages highly. This willing 
of Conservative ends, however, does not mean accepting 
Conservative means. The commission pours cold water on 
the Conservatives’ ambition to get more of Canada’s raw 
materials processed here before export, though it suggests 
how pressure might be applied in suitable cases. It dis- 
misses without argument the possibility of increasing 
manufactured exports. It does not mention an Anglo- 
Canadian free trade area and barely mentions European 
free trade plans. Yet it realistically examines the competi- 
tive position of Canadian secondary manufacturing. It says 
that Canadian productivity in this sector is 35 per cent lower 
than American. “ Capital intensive ” industry cannot com- 
pete against American production because of its small 
domestic market. “ Labour intensive ” industry cannot hold 
its own against the low wages of overseas countries, includ- 
ing Britain. But the report rejects the theme song of tariff- 
seeking Canadian manufacturers by saying that, except in 
a few industries which employ a lot of labour, Canadian 
labour costs per unit of output are far lower than in any 
country in the world except the United States. Industries 
which do depend heavily on labour, it says, are victims not 
of lower overseas wages but of high wages paid by more 
productive Canadian industries. Canadian secondary manu- 
facturing is left, therefore, to expand in a growing but still 
small domestic market. Apart from any economies made 
possible by concentration on fewer lines of goods, it is 
condemned to permanently higher costs than American 
factories. But its tariff protection should remain, says the 
commission, at the same general level as now. The question 
is whether this provides any tenable basis for long-term 
expansion. 


* 


esides dismissing the hope of any significant increase in 
manufactured exports, the commission predicts that Canada 
will gradually come to do more, not less, of its trade with 
the United States. Its economic orientation is thoroughly 
North-American in line with the Liberal tradition. But it 
is far more Conservative than Liberal (on any past per- 
formance) in pressing proposals for limiting the pervasive 
influence of American control over Canada’s most produc- 
tive resources. It urges tax incentives to induce foreign 
companies to sell stock in their Canadian subsidiaries to 
Canadians and to put Canadians on the boards of directors. 
It wants stricter control and less haphazard policies to safe- 
guard Canadian interests in all forms of energy, specially 
oil and gas. 

In general outlook, then, the Gordon commission adopts, 
in somewhat more apologetic form, the Conservatives’ 
insistence on maintaining Canadian independence before the 
threat of economic domination by the United States. It seeks 
to combine this with the Liberals’ traditional continental 
orientation while rejecting Liberal economic theories which 
frustrate its first nationalistic aim. But while the Conserva- 
tives reinforce their reassertion of Canadian independence 
with the help of the long neglected forces of history, and 
can appeal to the enduring ties with the Commonwealth 
and Europe, the Gordon commission’s new style Liberalism 
seems unwilling to call on any outside supporters. Its 
orientation is to be towards its own navel. 
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Jordan Mends its Fences 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN AMMAN 


HE Jordanian and Saudi governments are beginning 
“hui in the near future, though the date and place of 
the meeting have not yet been decided. It is expected that 
these discussions will put an end to the rumours that are 
circulating about the future of the Saudi subsidy to Jordan, 
(£5 million annually) and of the Saudi troops sent into this 
country to help King Hussein during the crisis last April. 
The fate of the subsidy is already certain. In a statement 
last Sunday, Samir al-Rifai, the Jordanian deputy premier 
and foreign minister, clearly foreshadowed its termination. 
Rather than question its imminent demise, the Jordanian 
leader seemed concerned primarily to assert that, in con- 
tradiction to authoritative reports emanating recently from 
Saudi Arabia, the initiative in this matter came from 
Amman and not from Riyadh. Clearly any suggestion to 
the contrary might be interpreted by Jordan’s enemies as a 
defeat for the Jordanian government and a weakening of 
its position. “ It is not in conformity with the nature of the 
new regime (the Arab Federal State),” Samir al-Rifai said, 
“that Saudi Arabia should continue to fulfil its commit- 
ments when Egypt and Syria have failed to do so.” Thus 
the ending of the subsidy would be due to a reconsideration 
by the Amman government rather than to any change in 
the attitude of the new Saudi government towards Jordan. 

The Jordanian government is at pains to minimise the 
effect of the recent change in Saudi Arabia. ‘Official state- 
ments continue to speak of decisions made and policies 
formulated by King Saud or “by King Saud and his 
government.” References to Prince Feisal are few and far 
between. It is clear that the Jordanians, having hitched 
their wagon so securely to King Saud’s star, are reluctant to 
believe the star may no longer be in the ascendant. In 
keeping with this belief, a government broadcasting station 
continues to conduct a vigorous polemic in defence of the 
Hashemite Federation against the union of Egypt and Syria. 
But the press takes a more cautious line ; references can 
be found to “two sectors of the Arab Union” and to the 
contribution which both can make to further the general 
interests of the Arabs. 


The future of Saudi troops in Jordan is obscured by 
official utterances of unusually delphic quality. The Jor- 
danian line is that King Saud is anxious that his forces 
should remain in “ the front line of Arabs” which presum- 
ably means in Jordanian territory facing Israel. At the 
same time it is emphasised that the number of Saudi troops 
in the country is fixed “ by the Jordanian government in 
agreement with the Saudi government in the light of the 
common interests of the Arabs.” Such statements leave 
it far from clear what would happen if the Saudis and 
Jordanians disagreed in their interpretation of common 
Arab interests. Despite strong rumours from Riyadh of 
an early withdrawal, there is as yet no sign of any Saudi 
movement southeastwards. Even if it should occur, its 
political significance would be hard to assess, though 
Amman evidently fears that it might be interpreted as a 
withdrawal of Saudi moral as well as military support. 

Meanwhile, General Rafiq Aref, chief of the Iraqi general 
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staff, is now in Amman discussing with the military 
authorities ways and means of setting up a unified com- 
mand of Jordanian and Iraqi forces. It would be difficult 
to conduct a war against Israel from remote Baghdad ; and 
despite hard words exchanged between Cairo, Damascus, 
Amman and Baghdad, a war with Israel is the only war 
that any Arab army is likely to fight in the foreseeable 
future. 

Whether unification will extend in practice below the 
level of supreme command is doubtful. It would require 
the solution of many complex problems, not the least of 
which is a sizeable differential in pay. In the past, the 
Iraqis have shown little disposition to send troops beyond 
their frontiers ; and there is no earthly reason why Jor- 
danian units should serve in Iraq. It is therefore probable 
that, substantially, both armies will retain their separate 
identities though bearing the same name and operating 
under the co-ordinating direction of a supreme command. 
The armed forces, incidentally, will absorb a very high 
proportion of the federal budget of which Iraq has under- 
taken in the first year to carry eighty per cent. It must be 
remembered, however, that Jordan has never paid for its 
army. It was at first financed directly by Britain; then 
during the past year by aid received in various guises from 
the United States. Therefore detailed figures of the federal 
and state budgets must be awaited before it can be deter- 
mined whether the Iraqi gesture is as generous as it looks. 

The prevailing calm in Jordan has led to a cautious 
relaxation of the repressive measures introduced nearly a 
year ago at the time of the April crisis. Two hundred 
members of the opposition (mostly small fry) were released 
from prison last week and a further list of candidates for 
release, largely in prisons in Jerusalem and Nablus, is now 
under consideration by the authorities. Some official state- 
ments have led to the expectation that the severity of 
martial law may be lightened in the near future. One 
influential newspaper, while expressing appreciation of past 
efforts, assures the government that steps to modify martial 
law would be favourably received by the people. 


A FRENCH FJOURNEY—II 


Agriculture’s Industrial 
Revolution 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


TE is a pity our politics give us such a reputation for 


inconsequence,” said the Lyons banker. “ Nobody 
thinks we can do anything else. My English friends have 
no idea of our economic revolution since the war. They 
know nothing of our new industries here on the Rhone. 
Chemicals, plastics, electrical engineering . . . of course, 
it’s our agriculture that is backward.” 

This certainly was true. But is it still? The impression 
after a trip to the Auvergne, one of France’s traditional poor 
regions, is that rural rejuvenation is almost more astonish- 
ing, because less expected, than industrial renewal. Nobody 
would yet propose the rural equivalent of visits to the 
Renault automatic plant or the Donzére dam, the “ indus- 
trial tourism ” now being conceived for transatlantic busmen 
on holiday. There is no plumbing lost in the Auvergne, 
and stables run ankle-deep in classical manure. But in the 
barn, the farmer points proudly to his tractor, and even 
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overlooks the station wagon or second hand car beside it. 
In fact, I was once told that “in this village, we have three 
times more combines than we really need.” These local 
impressions confirm the evidence of official yardsticks. In 
1955, 10 per cent fewer people than in 1938 raised 25 per 
cent more from the land. As for tractors, last year there 
were 530,000, against 70,000 in 1948—relatively much 
fewer than in Britain, but the gap is rapidly closing. Le 
Monde recently estimated that postwar productivity has 
risen still faster in agriculture than in industry. 


A good example of this advance is Saulzet, a village in 
the plain between the Auvergne mountains north of 
Clermont-Ferrand. Like most of France south of the 
Loire, this is a village of smallholders ; the average farm 
is only 25 to 30 acres. The root cause of mechanisation, 
apart from the lure of the machine, is scarcity of labour. 
There were seven million people on the land in France in 
1920, there are five million now ; and nearly 100,000 people 
leave yearly for the towns. In Saulzet, this movement 
began around 1900, and induced some mechanisation as 
early as 1920. But it was on nothing like its present scale, 
where the more successful farmers now talk of investment 
and machines in almost the same terms as the Paris experts. 
What seems to have finally released the floodtide of 
machinery in Saulzet was the “ remembrement,” the volun- 
tary redistribution of the peasants’ holdings, carried out 
immediately after the Liberation. 


Previously, here as in most French villages, land was held 
in strips, almost mediaevally. Peasants spent more time 
walking between than working on their innumerable, tiny, 
scattered plots that were often miles apart. Whereas 
enclosures were completed in Britain in the 19th century, 
the Revolution’s land and inheritance laws perpetuated 
France’s archaic system into the mid-twentieth. Since 
peasants today, as in Plautus or Moliére, still suspect that 
exchange is fair robbery, the process of voluntary land- 
concentration in a single village usually demands three years 
of a tactful—and government paid—land surveyor’s efforts. 
But, once achieved, its results are spectacular. In Saulzet, 
2,300 strips were reduced to under 1,000—less than the 
average, for in one typical.commune near Paris 5,000 were 


A NEW SERVICE 
OF ECONOMIC AND MARKETING RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


A series of continuous comprehensive surveys are now being 
prepared to assist manufacturers and others to estimate the 
future market for the following durable consumer goods: 


Electric washing machines 
Refrigerators 


Tyres 

Car heaters 

Cycles 

Car radios 

Radios and radiograms 

Record players 
gramophones 

Television sets 


Vacuum cleaners 


Electric fires and 
convector heaters 


Gas and electric cookers 
Sewing machines 
Passenger cars 


These surveys are being prepared jointly by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
THE BRITISH MARKET snenen BUREAU LIMITED 
Farther information from : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, London, $.W.1. Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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British Railways Express Freight Services can 


give next-day delivery for wagon-load traffic. It is a 
BRADFORD _ time-table service—and door-to-door transport 
\AK can be provided. Express Freight charges are 


competitive with any other form of transport. 
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MAGNIFY THE IMPACT of your adver- 
tising message around the world. Present your products in 
the best possible way to your most important prospects—the 
readers of LIFE INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN ESPANOL. 

The large page size and superb reproduction of LIFE’s 
International Editions focus attention on your selling story. 
Distinguished in editorial content and appearance, both 
magazines give your product and your company a “better 
look” in important markets of the free world. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL, published in English fort- 


nightly, circulates in 120 countries outside the United States 
and Canada. 


LIFE EN ESPANOL is published in Spanish every fort- 


night for Latin America. 


Their combined net paid circulation of approximately 
670,000 is largely concentrated at upper income levels. With 
an average of 7 to 8 readers per copy, these magazines reach 
a combined audience of about 5,000,000 prospective buyers 
. .. key people in business, government and the professions, 

Everywhere important people respond to what they see in 
LIFE’s International Editions—as you'll discover, too, when 
your advertising messages appear in their pages. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.|I. Tel: Grosvenor 4080 
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reduced to 750. This is partly due to the canniness of the 
Auvergnat peasant ; now most of the farmers would like a 
new redistribution to redress their former caution. Many 
still have 12 to 16 plots, and realise that they would have 
done better to have even fewer. (In some other places 50- 
acre farms with over 100 strips now fit happily into four 
or five fields.) After concentration productivity imme- 
diately goes up by at least 25 per cent. But its main advan- 
tage is that it permits long-term mechanisation, hitherto 
impossible. For instance, the farmers of Saulzet, the first 
village in its locality to concentrate (many have now fol- 
lowed it), have encroached on their neighbours by renting 
a third as much land again as they worked before. 

“Remembrement ” is a cumulative process: the success 
of the pioneers is infectious. Since the war, about one-sixth 
of the 30 million acres that need it have been enclosed ; 
and the waiting-list is now as big as all that has already 
been done. This acceleration is equally characteristic of the 
Study Centres in Agricultural Techniques (CETAs), which 
may prove still more important for French farming. These 
are groups of about fifteen farmers each, who experiment 
and assess new farming methods communally. They meet 
monthly, compare results in the field, discuss them with a 
hired agronomist, and draw up a programme ; the factual 
- findings are circulated afterwards to them all. This remark- 
able network of informal research cells is almost unique in 
France in that it owes nothing to government initiative, 
though the cells are now subsidised. The first was started 
just after the war by a big farmer and his friends in, signifi- 
cantly, the capitalist farming country round Paris. In 1948, 
there were but four offshoots, in 1952 still only 60 ; today 
there are over 500, and they are multiplying too fast for 
the number of agricultural engineers available to advise 
them. There is still far to go—perhaps several thousand 
are needed—but they already exert tremendous influence in 
popularising techniques. They are equally useful to the 
experts, who often ignored the practical difficulties of new 
methods. The tremendous growth of the CETAs in the 
last three years is probably the most hopeful sign in French 
farming. 

* 


Rapid change has its dangers, in particular those of over- 
investment. The smallholder buys a combine to ape his 
neighbour, and then either finds he must buy more. land to 
use it economically—and gradually expands—or discovers 
he cannot pay his way and eventually sells out. “ There 
were 40 farmers in Saulzet ten years ago, now there are 30, 
and in ten years I dare say there will only be twenty.” Some 
of the ousted peasants become landless labourers, and the 
experts object to this on social grounds. Others drift to the 
towns ; thus labour is lost which is needed for meat and 
dairy farming, which farming requires a lot of labour. Why 
not have freeholding peasants rather than hired labourers ? 
The experts fear that once highly-populated areas like the 
Auvergne mountains, which could usefully raise meat, will 
soon be abandoned. They try to persuade farmers to avoid 
over-investment by owning machines co-operatively. The 
farmers’ usual objection is that “we all want the same 
machines at once.” As one mountain farmer, who appreciates 
the problem, added, “ You see, we have to ‘ over-invest.’ 
The labour would not work without machines.” 


These are, however, the risks of a renaissance. French 
agriculture is being qualitatively transformed: go-ahead 
producers of the south are turning from peasants into 
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capitalist farmers, as they have long since in the industrial 
north. France’s rural backwardness has often been attri- 
buted to its industrial weakness. Conversely, though, while 
a third of the French population lived outside the com- 
mercial circuits, in narrow self-sufficiency, industry lacked a 
market. Now that the vicious circle is broken, the change 
is more than economic. Perhaps the main reason for 
France’s industrial tardiness was the immense wealth, rela- 
tively, of its early 19th century rural society. Fidelity to 
this world and its values was a primary obstacle to rapid 
industrialisation. Now agriculture itself is “ industrialising,” 
and changing as fast as the never-quite-French France of the 
factories ; these signs of a revolution in French attitudes are 
more important than any production graph. 


(To be continued) 


Can Black South Africa 
Take a Hand? 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


RADITIONALLY, South African politics centre round the 

“native question.” But in the past the African himself 
has been aloof: effectively voteless, he has kept detached 
from the passionate white struggles over his own destiny, and 
the contending parties have barely needed to consider him 
even as a passive observer. The election next Wednesday 
will be different. The politically organised Africans have 
reversed their longstanding policy of boycott and indiffer- 
ence towards white elections. On March 16th two thousand 
delegates to a “ National Workers’ Conference ” issued a 
call for a mass protest to begin two days before election 
day. The president-general of the African National Con- 
gress, Mr Albert Luthuli, has described the protest as a 
direct appeal to the white electorate: “ it is time the voters 
took into account the real majority in South Africa.” 

The appeal will stress in particular the African misery 
that results from the government’s policies, from the pass 
laws and from the low standard of living. “ {£1 a day” has 
been proclaimed as the objective—a rate which has been 
described as hopelessly unrealistic, though it would still 
leave a vast gap between the incomes of the average Euro- 
pean and the average African wage-earner. Other grievances 
to be stressed include the reservation of skilled jobs for 
whites, the Group Areas Act extending racial control of 
land tenure, and, of course, the exclusion of Africans from 
the elections. 

On the Rand and in Port Elizabeth, the protest is likely to 
take the form of at least a partial general strike: in Johannes- 
burg the cry is “ Stay at home on April 14th, 15th and 16th,” 
while in Port Elizabeth a whole week’s strike has been sug- 
gested. In less tightly organised centres, action may be 
confined to an economic boycott: in Natal, the ad hoc 
Protest Week Committee has called for abstention from 
shops and entertainments, and a special ban on the products 
of firms regarded as Nationalist. The white reaction has 
been sharp: the government has given a warning that 
demonstrators will be handled “ with the gloves off,” and 
police leave has been precipitately cancelled throughout 
the Union. The United party, condemning the protest, 


has hinted at a dark plot by African Nationalists to ensure 
re-election of the government. 


But within the African 
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National Congress, the only dissentients from the strike are 
the numerically insignificant “ Africanists,” who reject the 
multi-racial, moderate, policy of the leadership. 

Mr Albert Luthuli was deposed as Chief by the govern- 
ment for insubordination, but he remains the incarnation 
of natural chieftainship: magisterial, intellectually domin- 
ating, yet not without humour. In conversation he has 
expressed his conviction that the United party had missed 
their chance to turn the strike against the government. 
“ Hertzog in 1924 knew well how to turn unrest in the 
country against the party in power, and Smuts suffered by 
it. Our immediate problem is to get rid of the Nationalists : 
if the United party won, we should still fight them, just 
as we should fight the Liberals. But when it is suggested 
that we are trying to put the Nationalists in, it hurts me.” 

Congress supporters maintain that if they accept the 
argument that “the white voter will be stampeded” by 
action at this time, then all action by Congress would be 
stultified and it would be enmeshed in the same toils of 
expediency which strangle the United party. “We must 


assume that the white electorate is a thinking group,” said. 


Luthuli ; “ they should be capable of realising that, with 
the African people taking a more and more active role, ten 
years more of Nationalist rule would bring disaster.” Con- 
gress argues that both the Nationalists and the United party, 
as well as the outside world, will pay more attention to 
mass action now than at a less crucial time. 


Tanganyika Moves 


Forward—ll 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ANGANYIKA is waiting for another Dr Williamson. 
Hitherto no new mining genius has come to swell its 
revenue. But several powerful concerns are prospecting 
hard. In the south-west the Western Rift exploration com- 
pany is looking for radio-active minerals ; the United King- 
dom Atomic Energy Authority is drilling for helium at 
Musoma near Lake Victoria ; and, most important, BP Shell, 
having failed on Zanzibar and Mafia islands, has sunk a test 
well at Kilwa. The results of all these surveys will not be 
known for from five to seven years. But the hoped for conse- 
quences are clear enough: more minerals will mean more 
revenue and so more education, irrigation, communications, 
Perhaps Tanganyika’s lack of mineral wealth and communi- 
cations have until now been a blessing in disguise. Its sole 
connections with the outside world are with Uganda, which 
influences the cotton-growing province around Mwanza on 
Lake Victoria, and with Kenya. But the last link is only 
with Mombasa. There is neither a railway nor an all- 
weather road between the African political centre of Nairobi 
and anywhere-in Tanganyika. The territory is thus spared 
both the troubles of an industrial belt and contagious 
diseases from abroad. All Tanganyikans, including the 
African Nationalists, want minerals now because they know 
they would be exploited, not by autonomous southern 
African big business, but according to strict rules laid down 
by the government of Tanganyika. Africans would play 
a part at all levels. 
Like most British dependent territories, Tanganyika 
receives small colonial development and welfare grants. 
It can raise loans on the London market. It gets a trickle 
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of aid from such bodies as the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
isation and the International Co-operation Administration, 
but on the whole the territory must finance itself. This 
within very frugal limits, it has managed to do. Total 
revenue stood at £20 million in 1956-57 (more than twice 
that of 1949). Domestic exports reached nearly £45 million 
in 1956. Sisal provided less than half of the 1951 value 
when the United States was stockpiling ; but in the same 
period the value of coffee exports doubled and cotton trebled. 
Other cash-crops of growing value are castor seed, sunflower 
seed, cashew nuts and ground-nuts. There are two disturb- 
ing signs: competition from Brazilian sisal-growers who are 
juggling exchange rates Miranda-wise ; and a decisive slump 
in coffee this year. Added to the Brazilian threat is that of 
a serious American recession ; this would make itself felt 
in the motor car trade, which largely uses sisal for uphol- 
stery. Tanganyika can do nothing much about these dangers 
to its cash crops except improve productivity and quality. 
A big slump in coffee would ruin the 300,000 Chaggas 
whose coffee sales have quadrupled in the last ten years. 

At present 60 per cent of the revenue comes from non- 
African sources. This reflects the low degree of urbanisation 
and the prevalence of subsistence agriculture in many areas. 
Irrigation is essential to improvements in this sector but 
irrigation in Africa south of the Sahara is a very ticklish 
business. Tanganyika is very short of rivers. One of them, 
the Rufiji, is under a five years’ survey and a 5,000 acres 
pilot project has been already selected. In general the 
problems of soil-types, salinity and water storage are 
extremely difficult. Further, in order to persuade the “ sub- 
sistence-peasant ” to grow cotton or rice, convincing demon- 
strations are indispensable—and after groundnuts a certain 
caution is advisable. One hopeful development is the recent 
decision by the Tanganyika Sugar Company, partly financed 
by Dutch capital, to grow sugar in the Kilombero valley in 
Eastern Province. With a capital of £2,500,000, this factory 
will swell the present production of 18 million tons a year, 
which is all produced at Arusha-Chini in Northern Province. 

Throughout Africa there is a passionate demand for 
education even if the economic opportunities that follow it 
are still very few. Mr Julius Nyerere has recently com- 
plained that the government education system has produced 
only one district officer in forty years. This is not quite 
fair. But in spite of the greatest efforts by the government 
in the last ten years only about ro per cent of the children 
go to school at all. The cream of Tanganyika’s brains is 
represented by 183 students at Makerere, Uganda. In a 
population of 8} or 9 million, 2,500 children at secondary 
schools is obviously a pathetic figure. But what can be 
done about it? The only solution would seem to be a 
massive outside aid covering both the capital costs of build- 
ing schools and some of the recurrent expenditure. Indeed, 
failing the discovery of vast mineral wealth in Tanganyika, 
only an injection of foreign funds could accelerate the 
educational drive. The territory would seem to be a perfect 
field for United Nations aid and for the larger and wiser 
American private foundations. There is also a serious need 
for the introduction of American technical personnel into 
the territory for irrigation schemes. Whatever Tanganyika 
is, it is not a “ colony” in the American sense of the term. 
It is an African country whose political development, 
guided by the British, its outrunning its economic resources. 
No place, it seems, would benefit more from well-directed 
American enthusiasm. 


(Concluded) 
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Nine More Rivers to Cross 


N a speech last month the Home Secretary fore- 
shadowed legislation the technicality of which 
should mask neither its importance nor its contro- 

versial character. How constitutionally important can be 
gauged by the fact that, after twenty long years, it 
should end government by war-time decree ; how politi- 
cally controversial by Mr Butler’s frank avowal that its 
purpose is to abolish powers “that would enable a 
Socialist State to be brought in, as it were, by the flick 
of a switch.” 

Its object is the elimination or replacement of all the 
remaining emergency controls, which are contained for 
the most part in the Defence Regulafions. There are 
to-day 42 of these still in force, compared with 342 on 
VE-Day. The Regulations were originally made under 
the Emergency Powers Acts, 1939 and 1940, for pur- 
poses connected with the war. These Acts expired in 
February, 1946, but many of the Regulations made 
under them were given a new lease of life. Some were 
prolonged by the Emergency Laws Acts, 1946 and 1947, 
but most were kept alive by the Supplies and Services 
Act, 1945, for the purposes laid down in that Act, i.e. 
generally for assisting the transition from war to peace. 
In 1947, when the economy was under great strain, 
additional economic purposes were brought within the 
power of regulation and in 1951, because of Korea 
and rearmament, certain defence purposes. 

During the war, emergency powers had to be renewed 
annually by Parliament. In 1945, the Labour govern- 
ment took them for a span of five years. Since 1950, 
they have again had to be renewed each year, and each 
year they have become fewer and fewer. Sometimes 


they have been revoked as a result of the deliberate 
abolition of a particular control, such as identity cards 
or building licences. Sometimes they have automatic- 
ally become obsolete, for example upon the dissolution 
of the Miners’ Welfare Commission or the renaming 
and reorganisation of the old ATS. Sometimes the 
Promotion of new general legislation has made it possi- 


ble incidentally to dispose of regulations on the same 
subject : the food and drugs legislation of 1954 was 
such a case. And sometimes legislation has been pro- 
moted for the specific purpose of replacing emergericy 
enactments : the Land Powers (Defence) Bill, now 
passing through Parliament, is an admirable example. 

The Land Powers Bill itself, the Opencast Coal Bill 
and the Water Bill will together dispose during this 
session of seven of the remaining Defence Regulations. 
Twenty-six others may be described as formal or ancil- 
lary and their revocation must wait until the substantive 
provisions are got rid-of. The remainder number (like 
the rivers of hell) precisely nine. 


INE more rivers to cross, then—but not all of them 
by any means difficult to negotiate. Defence 
Regulation 59, for example, which permits exemptions 
from some insufficiently flexible provisions of the 1937 
Factories Act, could well be swept into modern and 
tidy legislation on factory conditions, which indeed is 
badly needed. Defence Regulation 62, which gives the 
Minister of Agriculture power to control the cultivation 
of requisitioned land, is being retained only to wind up 
these operations and may well be revoked this year. 
Regulation 6 of the Defence (Armed Forces) Regula- 
tions, under which servicemen can be used temporarily 
for urgent work of national importance, particularly on 
the land, has not been pronounced upon, but its future 
is unlikely to keep active politicians awake at night. 

At this point one minor and, quite possibly, one major 
embarrassment present themselves. The minor embar- 
rassment concerns what is left of the emergency enact- 
ments relating to patents and trade marks. The Gov- 
ernment had one shot, in 1953, at providing permanent 
powers for departments to authorise the “use” and 
“ disclosure ” of technical information for “ the services 
of the Crown ” in disregard of any licence or agreement 
restricting the use of such information. It is still nurs- 
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ing its bruises. The Bill encountered such fierce and 
unanimous opposition in the House of Lords that Lord 
Woolton himself had to step in as peacemaker and 
withdraw it. Protracted discussions with industry 
followed, and in the summer of 1956 the report of a 
departmental committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
Harold Howitt. If the Howitt proposals were adopted, 
the eventual legislation wou!d differ from the present 
emergency powers in that it would be strictly limited 
to production for defence and would provide for a 
period for the renegotiation of agreements, for compen- 
sation, and for appeal to the High Court. It would give 
the Crown permanent powers to authorise the use of 
technical information for government defence contracts, 
but would expressly exclude powers to authorise 
disclosure of information to the Crown or to any 
other person. Thus refitted the bill might not 
have a smooth passage but it would hardly be 
shipwrecked. 

The other embarrassment concerns Defence Regula- 
tion 58AA, under which the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal is kept in being. Our permanent law provides 
for industrial arbitration only where it is voluntary and 
by the consent of both sides. During the war the 


imperative need to avoid stoppages of work led to emer- 
gency arrangements under which, inter alia, trade dis- 
putes that could not be settled by means of existing 
negotiating machinery could be referred to “ compul- 
sory” arbitration, invoked by only one party to the 
dispute, for a decision which would be binding upon 


both. These arrangements continued into the postwar 
period, though they were considerably modified in 1951. 
Is the present Industrial Disputes Tribunal to be per- 
manent ? Is it to be retained for some industries only 
where it may be thought to serve a particularly useful 
purpose ? Or is it to be abolished altogether ? The 
choice probably lies between the second and third 
course, with a bias in favour of the third, though no 
course is likely to prove plain sailing. 

Finally, we come to the heart of the problem : 
exchange controls, controls over the import and export 
trade, general economic controls which include ration- 
ing, and price controls. The first two of these are not 
primarily dependent upon Defence Regulations at all. 
Exchange control has been part of the permanent law 
since the passage of the Exchange Control Act of 1947. 
It is, however, the case that Regulation 2A of the 
Defence (Finance) Regulations is used to supplement 
existing controls over financial relations with other 
sterling countries and the need to determine the future 
of this relatively minor power might possibly lead to 
reconsideration of the exchange control powers as a 
whole. Again, the general power of control over imports 
and exports derives not from a Regulation but from 
the Import, Export and Customs Powers (Defence) Act, 
1939. There is, however, a weakness in this Act. It 
can be used, for example, to regulate the supply of 
strategic goods to foreign countries from the United 
Kingdom, but it cannot be used to regulate the supply 
of strategic goods situated outside the United Kingdom. 
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For this purpose the wider powers to control transport 
rest on Defence Regulation 55, reinforced by Defence 
Regulation 46, which controls voyages that British ships 
may make. It will hardly be possible, therefore, to 
touch 46 and 55 without raising the whole question of 
the future of import and export controls. This is 
especially so since the Act of 1939, though it is not 
limited in time and is not subject to annual renewal, 
specifically provides for its own termination by Order 
in Council at the end of “ the emergency.” 


N O one who has studied the extraordinary wording 

of Defence Regulation 55 can feel any surprise 
at its use for stretching the powers given by an already 
widely drawn Act of Parliament. It would be difficult 
to think of any economic liberty through which it would 
not be possible to drive a cart and horse, given the 
power to provide by order “ for regulating or prohibit- 
ing the production, treatment, keeping, storage, move- 
ment, transport, distribution, disposal, acquisition, use 
or consumption of articles of any description ” and “ for 
any incidental and supplementary matters for which the 
competent authority thinks it expedient for the purposes 
of the order to provide.” At present the scope of this 
power has been narrowed by statutory instrument, and 
it can be used, apart from strategic regulation, only for 
dealing with various fuels like coal and petroleum, iron 
and steel scrap, certain agricultural products, bread, 
flour and welfare foods and the control of hire purchase 
and credit sale agreements. But its scope can be 
extended once more by statutory instrument at any 
time and in any direction. This is par excellence “ the 
flick of a switch” regulation. It was by such a flick 
of the switch that the present Government, having 
much reduced the scope of the regulation in 1954, was 
able to extend it to include hire purchase in February, 
1956, and petroleum in the Suez crisis. 

The other “flick of a switch” regulation is 55AB. 
At present it authorises price control of about a half 
a dozen groups of goods only, including coal and 
petroleum, iron and steel scrap, welfare foods and 
medical supplies ; but it can at any time be extended 
to enable a competent authority to provide by order 
“for controlling the prices to be charged for goods of 
any description or the charges to be made for services 
of any description.” 

In dealing with these central economic controls the 
Government will have to ask itself three questions. 
The first is to what extent they can be dispensed with 
altogether. The litmus test here will surely be provided 
by general price controls. If the Conservatives have 
not the courage of their economic convictions on this 
issue they are not likely to have it on any other. The 
second question is how far economic powers on the 
statute book can be limited in time. Ministers might 
refresh their memories of the debates of 1946, when 
they waxed eloquent, in Opposition, about the iniquity 
of adopting permanent legislation on exchange 
control. Are we really to accept that exchange control 
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their use and continuance be subject to annual challenge 
under the Expiring Laws Continuance procedure or in 


some other way ? The third question is whether the 


scope of remaining powers can be narrowed before they 


are put on the statute book. Here a real constitutional 


point arises. It is intolerable that a major economic 
decision, such as the decision to re-impose rationing, 
does not in fact require an Act of Parliament, but could 
be implemented by a “ flick of the switch.” If Mr 
Butler really intends to make a dead set against these 
blanket powers, his arm must bé strengthened. 

It will not be easy for Ministers to do the right thing. 
Every kind of pressure will be upon them in the 


opposite direction—the caution of the bureaucracy, 
= 
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~ (or import control) is here for all time ? Should not __ reluctant to give up any power that might some day 


come in useful; the wrath of the Opposition, both 
simulated and sincere ; the prudence of parliamentarians 
aware that there is a limit to the number of blazing 
rows that can be sustained in the closing stages of a 
Parliament. But there is room for hope. Even if the 
Government should be unmoved by economic argu- 
ment or constitutional propriety, its political instinct 
ought to push it in the right direction. It did, after all, 
gain power on the promise to “ Set the People Free ” 
and retain it on the slogan that “Conservative 
Freedom Works.” The powers of permanent economic 
control it could now put on the statute book without 
making itself look thoroughly ridiculous are therefore 
mercifully limited. 


Lessons from Vauxhall 


“Too little and too late” has been the epitaph 
of many unsuccessful enterprises. Vauxhall 
Motors has recently shown the price that part 
of the world’s largest industrial undertaking 
was ready to pay to be on time. 


‘General Motors, announced that its British sub- 

sidiary, Vauxhall Motors, was to embark on a 
major expansion scheme that would increase its annual 
rate capacity from 70,000 passenger cars and 50,000 
commercial vehicles a year to 155,000 passenger cars 
and 95,000 commercial vehicles. The expansion 
called for an additional investment in plant and 
tooling of £36 million, and was to be completed 
in five years, towards the end of 1959. That was the 
original intention. In fact, the whole programme was 
virtually completed last year ; limited production began 
in part of the new plant more than twelve months ago. 
This acceleration has been highly impressive—and 
highly expensive. 

In 1954, working slightly over rated capacity, Vaux- 
hall made some 70,000 passenger cars (just over 9 per 
cent of the country’s total), and 60,000 vans and trucks 
(just Over 22 per cent of the total). But in the next year 
the British motor industry achieved an output record 
that still stands, and although Vauxhall squeezed about 
9 per cent more units out of its old plant, its share of 
the market was shrinking. Both Ford and the British 


l September, 1954, Mr Curtice, president of 


. Motor Corporation group as a whole increased their 


output more than Vauxhall could, and gained bigger 
shares of the business. The prospect of further in- 
creases in the total output of cars in this country looked 


_ very rosy in mid-1955. This gave Vauxhall a powerful 


reason for accelerating its expansion—the danger of 
losing ground for four more years because it 
was unable to match the expansion of the rest of the 


. industry. 





A second powerful reason was that the Velox and 
Wyvern models introduced in 1951 were then entering 
the fourth year of their market life—a stage at which 
any British manufacturer would be reluctant, and any 
American more than reluctant, to invest any substantial 
sum in new plant to increase their output, or to con- 
template a further five years of market life for them. 
Indeed, taking advantage of the hindsight of 1958, it 
is remarkable that five years should ever have been 
accepted originally for bringing in the new production 
facilities on which basic model changes largely 
depended. 

In the event, it was decided to reduce the five-year 
period to about 33 years. The necessary re-arrange- 
ments of dates with innumerable outside suppliers were 
carried through, even though many of the contractors, 
especially those supplying production machinery, were 
thus giving up margins of time that they could not in 
every case spare ; so some contractors did not manage 
to meet the advanced dates. The laggards were more 
often British than Continental or American manufac- 
turers, though this may have been an inevitable conse- 
quence of the general overload upon the British 
economy—in which machinery manufacturers had to 
cope, among other things, with a surge of orders from 
all British motor manufacturers. 

Despite these delays, Vauxhall did bring its new 
plant into production in about two-thirds of the time 
it had originally planned. Part of the price it paid for 
doing so was bluntly set out in the financial results of 
1957, published last week—a net loss of more than a 
million pounds, against a net profit of nearly {£4 
million in 1956, in spite of higher turnover and much 
higher unit sales than the year before. Vauxhall bought 
its extra time dearly. 

A considerable part of the extra cost of saving time 
is to be found in the expenditure on special tools, jigs 
and dies involved in its 1957 model changes—over to 
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the Victor and the new Velox and Cresta in cars, and 
to two new diesel engines for the Bedford commercial 
vehicles (a field in which Ford had recently been reduc- 
ing Vauxhall’s lead). Such expenditure for the three 
years to the end of 1951 was under £24 million ; the 
total in the three years to the end of 1957 was almost 
£12 million. One might reasonably guess—allowing 
for price increases and for the fact that two sets of body 
dies were required for the two separate car models, 
instead of just over one for the old Wyvern/Velox/ 
Cresta range—that a comparable tooling cost for the 
1957 range could be put at £9 million : this allows, 
moreover, for more labour-saving arrangements and a 
greater investment in equipment. But that would be 
nearly £3 million less than was actually spent, and of 
this at least £2 million remains to be amortised. 

The smallest part of these extra tooling costs would 
be overtime in Vauxhall’s own toolmaking shops, which 
would ordinarily have done much more of this work 
than proved possible under the accelerated programme. 
It cost more to have the work done outside by British 
suppliers—and competitors, as is the sensible custom 
of the trade—which naturally cover more of their own 
overheads and profit on such jobs; yet more to get 
some of it done by Continental suppliers (among which 
Renault are to be counted) ; most of all to have some 
done in the United States. 


.. sales in 1957, in money terms, were 


almost 7 per cent above those for 1956, and this 
probably gives a fair measure of the physical increase 
in output. At 1956 rates, this would have meant an 
increase of £800,000 in wages and salaries ; in fact, the 
bill went up by almost £4 million. The number 
employed at the end of last year was up by about 6,000, 
no less than 37 per cent; moreover, there was an 
increase of 14 per cent in average earnings through the 
year. With such an intake of new labour, presumably 
at lower than average rates, established Vauxhall 
employees must have had an even bigger increase in 
annual earnings—due more to extra night-shift and 
Overtime earnings than to higher basic rates. At Luton 
shift and overtime premiums are paid as percentages 
of the whole consolidated wage rate, and not 
merely on the basic rate—which makes the cost of 
emergency working higher. 

Two other items of pre-production expenditure must 
have been heavily inflated by the decision to telescope 
a five-year plan into 33 years—engineering and 
development costs of the new models and the costs of 
relocating production equipment. In both, the extra 
load involved paying other principals to do work that 
could normally be done by the company’s own staff. 
No company can economically maintain an engineering 
organisation capable of taking much more than the 
average load to be expected over the years ; the over- 
load of the accelerated programme meant much more 
reliance on outside contractors. Similarly, engineering 
and development work, both on the products to be 
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made and the techniques to be employed in making 
them, costs much less when done at a measured pace 
by the company’s own organisation, and it is generally 
acknowledged that in the field of production engineer- 
ing Vauxhall has an outstanding team. Vauxhall’s 
American parentage made it possible to “sublet” 
this work to a degree not open to a British-controlled 
company ; but it was at a substantially higher cost. 
Actual production costs, even on existing models, 
must have been increased by the difficulties created in 
this vast reorganisation. Some of the planned equip- 
ment was not ready until after production had started, 
and improvisations of all sorts had to be brought into 


VAUXHALL’S INCOME ACCOUNT 
e (£000) 


1955 1956 


Net sales 75,113 71,293 
7 


Operating costs 
Selling and administra- 

tion expenses, etc.. 
Pension fund 


Special tools, jigs and 
dies written off.... 
Depreciation 


Dr.1,126 
Interest, fess miscell. 
income i 1,241 


Taxation 


2,452 
Net earnings after 


3,934 


Cr.1,232 
Dr.1,135 


play. The result, inevitably, was extra costs : extra 
direct costs in cutting and shaping metal ; extra costs 
in handling and re-handling workpieces from one place 
to another for successive operations ; and extra costs 
in scrapping or re-working components that therefore 
failed to pass inspection. In modern practice, every 
part of a motor vehicle is designed with the closest 
attention to the equipment that will eventually make it ; 
improvised methods, even if they yield an identical 
component, may cost several times as much. One 
particular feature of the new Vauxhalls that must 
have been a production nightmare in the circum- 
stances is the cranked member which forms the 
rear edge of the wrap-around windscreen, carries the 
front doors, and has important loads to carry as 
part of the structure. 


yy does not find it hard to foresee a period 
in which its growing earnings should rapidly put 
paid to this account of costly development. For the 
years 1953-55, the heyday of the range introduced in 
1951 and the period of fruition of the company’s first 
postwar expansion plan, it was earning £10 million or 
more a year before tax. Its capacity is now more than 
double what it was then—both for cars, now in record 
demand, and for trucks, where full employment of its 
facilities must wait upon stronger revival of the at 
present comparatively depressed truck market. When 
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its capacity is fully employed, the peak earnings of a few 
years ago should be handsomely exceeded (though on 
a much higher capital employed). 

For the outside observer, there are perhaps two 
lessons to be drawn from this accelerated, expensive 
feat of expansion. The first is that when any organisa- 
tion of human beings undertakes a task of magnitude 
far exceeding what it is designed for, and money has 
to be spent at a far higher rate, a rigid control of costs 
is one of the first inevitable casualties. Signs of this 
peep from the company’s annual accounts—and physi- 
cally they can be seen in the magnificent new facilities 
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at Luton. The second lesson might be an enhanced 
appreciation of the economic value of the normal 
disciplines of the market place. If Vauxhall had been 
an independent company, financing itself from year to 
year, it would have found it very difficult to mobilise 
either the human or the financial resources for this 
operation—the latter including last year a call of over 
£16 million of new cash, in addition to a rundown of 
£10 million in liquid assets. An independent company, 
with no massive parent to support it, might have had 
to make its crucial decision two years earlier—or face a 
most unholy mess. 
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IN THE MARKET 


Gilt-Edged All the Way 


NVESTORS left for the Easter holiday with a strong pre- 
dilection for gilt-edged stocks. They came back with 
their buying boots still on. Industrials have moved up in 
sympathy, The Economist indicator rising from 179.4 to 
182.8 in the eight days ended on Wednesday. But the heavy 
and sustained demand for gilt-edged stretching right along 
the line from the short and medium dates that the banks 
normally prefer to the irredeemables, has been the main 
feature. Between the end of last month and Wednesday of 
this week the Financial Times index of Government securi- 
ties has risen from 81.53 to 83.31 without a pause, though 
on Thursday reports of the rejection of the railway wages 


GILT-EDGED NET PRICES 


Sept. Sept. Mar. Mar. April 
18, 20, 19, 24, 9, 
1957 1957 1958 1958 1958 
War Loan 3% 1955/59 ..... 97 75 94} 97} 97 4, 98 
Exchequer 2% 1960........ 413 912 94% 95% 9515 
Conversion 44% 1962...... 984; 934 97% 98% 99} 
Savings Bonds 3% 1955/65... 873 84 4} 85 #} 86 861k 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965/75.. 70+ 67 + 704 70 % 7148 
Brit. Transport 4% 1972/77. 79% 762 80} 80; 81 3 
Treasury 34% 1977/80...... 714 68 18 72% 72 4% 7445 
Brit. Transport 3% 1978/88. 61% 584 62% 63 *& 641 
Brit. Gas 3% 1990/95 ...... 6148 5733 62% 62% 64 i 
Funding 34% 1999/2004 ..... 67% 6243 68 68} 694 
WOOP EON Se Gs cccccsvaes 64th 6043 634 6443 66 5; 
oe > rere rr. 484 44% 48 45 48 ky Sit 


claim caused markets to hesitate. Investors may talk of Bank 
rate ; they may indulge in guesswork about the budget ; 
those notions merely seek to rationalise a decision to buy 
gilt-edged stocks that had been taken independently. The 
banks have bought some stocks of rather longer dates than 
they have latterly fancied ; the 5} per cent Exchequer stock 
of 1966 is no longer too long for them. In consequence 
funding operations by the Government broker have been 
heavy. Insurance companies and other institutions have 
bought at the long end of the market and quite a number of 
industrial companies have been investing surpluses. 

Two dangers now seem to confront the market, either of 





which could produce a temporary dip. There are now quite 
a number of speculative and semi-speculative holders of gilt- 
edged—speculative inside the House and semi-speculative 
outside, where companies and institutions have bought 
ahead of their investment needs and have gone for stocks 
which are longer dated than they normally would buy. 
Moreover, the pressure of new issues on the market promises 
to be heavy both in gilt-edged and industrial offerings. On 
the industrial side there is news that Pye, the radio and tele- 
vision company, is to raise £24 million of debentures, and 
Lord Chandos has disclosed that Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries has received Treasury consent for a new debenture 
issue during the summer. On the gilt-edged side the twin 
5% per cent issues for Swansea and Hull were well received 
and both have now established a small premium, The queue 
of borrowers remains long, and it is likely that very soon 
after the budget the turnstiles will admit a large one. These 
influences need not destroy the bull market in gilt-edged, 
but they may suggest the wisdom of temporary caution. 


PRODUCTION 


Varying Fortunes 


OUGH the broad statistical indicators continue to show 
‘Ts total ” industrial output in Britain as just about level 
—the official index for “ all industries ” in February, allow- 
ing for seasonal changes, is expected to be 136-137, against 
137 a year before—this stability continues to mask sharply 
divergent trends for the country’s different industries. 
There are the industrial sectors where expansion has hardly 
faltered, through boom and disinflation, such as the public 
utilities—essentially electricity—and the chemical trades ; 
industries that were hit in 1956 and recovered sharply last 
year, of which motors isthe outstanding example ; and 
others where output has shown practically no growth at all 
for several years, such as the textiles and clothing group, 
where output in 1957 was a shade lower than in 1950. 
Mining and quarrying output, too, was no better in 1957 
than it was six years before ; so far this year it has been 
substantially lower. Paper and printing was one of the 
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most: rapidly expanding industries up to 1956, when it 
suffered its second setback since the war ; last year its out- 
put began to rise again. Building output, which rose 
sharply as investment grew in 1956, remained broadly level 


CHANGES IN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 1955-57 


(Percentages) 


1955 to 1956 1956 to 1957 | Index, 


ee, | eee = last 
| Quarter 
Change Effect | Change Effect | 1957 
in pro- on total | in pro- on total | (1948= 
| duction index jduction index | 100) 
| 
| 
Building materials (exclud- 
ing timber) 
Metal. manufacture 
Vehicles (incl. aircraft). ... 
Other engineering and 
allied industries 
Chemicals and allied trades 
Textiles and clothing 
Food, drink and tobacco.. 
Paper and printing....... 
Other manufacturing in- | 
dustries 


Industrial group 
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last year ; today there are signs that its activity is on the 
decline. Its suppliers, such as bricks, cement, and glass 
manufacturers, have levelled off along with it, and are now 
producing somewhat below capacity: so is the steel industry. 


Engineering Demand Shifts 


N 1957, the emphasis of the investment boom shifted on 
I to engineering : it was time for the plant and equip- 
ment to be put into the new factories. In its customary 
estimate of where engineering products were used in the 
British economy, the Economic Survey showed last week 
that while the total value of the supplies available rose by 
only £100 million between 1956 and 1957 (at 1956 prices), 
investment, excluding cars, took £130 million more engin- 
eering resources than in 1956. Defence demand upon these 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES 
OF ENGINEERING AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


(£ million 1956 factory prices) 


1956 


Supplies :— 
Production 
Imports 


Investment (excluding cars) 

Passenger cars for the home market. 

Consumer goods for the home 
market 

Other industrial goods, repair work 
and stock change 

Exports 


industries continued to decline. These estimates show the 
miscellaneous item in the Treasury table “ other industrial 
goods, repair work and stock exchange” as declining quite 


considerably, though this item ordinarily moves more in: 
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line with consumption and stocks, which were presumably 
both rising. Exports of engineering products rose a little. 

As a whole, engineering output was just under 13 per 
cent up on 1956 ; not quite back to the level of 1955, though 
its exports were nearly 10 per cent higher than in that peak 
year of internal demand. Plant and machinery deliveries 
were up by 3 per cent ; the value of machine tool output 
rose by 11 per cent, and the volume probably by 6 per cent. 
Though most producers of capital goods are still busy, their 
orderload is tending to drop. But for the moment, the con- 
tinued strength of the motor industry—and of its widely 
ramified demand upon intermediate engineering industries— 
is probably sustaining total output in engineering 3 per cent 
or more above a year ago. 


STEEL 


Home Demand Still Strong 


HERE is still no sign that consumers of steel in Britain 
T are beginning to run down their stocks to any con- 
siderable extent, which is an indication of the underlying 
strength of demand for steel. The current rate of ordering, 
for most steel products, is continuing to decline somewhat, 
bringing down the length of order books ; but this is mainly 
because customers, knowing they can get deliveries more 
quickly from the steel industry’s expanded and no longer 
quite so busy capacity, are not placing orders so far ahead. 
Even the motor industry, still the main ebullient exception 
to rather slacker activity in engineering, is ordering more 
cautiously: its demands are continuing to grow in quantity, 
but it is not committing itself so far ahead. This reasonable 
attitude is spreading to some of the customers for heavy 
steel—who take large tonnages and ordinarily order much 
farther ahead, and therefore can affect the industry’s total . 
tonnage on order quite significantly. 

But demand in the first quarter of 1958 has certainly. 
been no worse than the industry expected. In the second 
quarter it may dip rather more : demand for building steel, 
which after the September tightening of credit was held up 
for a time by the fact that companies with factories half- 
finished wanted to get them operating and earning money. 
quickly, is now beginning to feel the backwash. Steel 
consumption, which rose somewhat in the last half of 1957, 
is still probably remaining fairly high. Steel output in the 
first quarter was 5,475,000 ingot tons, about 1 per cent 
lower than in the first three months of 1957: production in 
March, at the rate of 432,300 ingot tons a week, was indeed 
fractionally better than in March, 1957. The expected fall 
in buildirig output has reduced demand for tubes, affecting 
steel production in the Midlands, and demand for oil 
country tubes seems also to be softening somewhat. Out- 
put in Scotland has been affected by weakness in demand 
for light bars and in South Wales by the closing of older 
steelworks and some production difficulties at the modern 
mills. 


Export Prices Dropping 


N the world market, steel prices are still coming down. 
Last week’s reductions in the prices quoted by the 
Brussels steel cartel—cuts of 13 per cent for certain pro- 
ducts—for the most part did no more than regularise the 
price levels at which business was actually being done by 
Continental steel exporters (though it may be noted that for 
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a few items the export carte] prices now appear te have been 
brought below the home trade prices ruling in the German 
market). It seems likely that even the new list of reduced 
prices will still be shaded by the Belgian and Luxembourg 
producers, who are exceptionally dependent upon the world 
market, where demand for most products is still very soft. 
British export prices are co-ordinated only for a few 
products: all are tending to slip. 

Belgian steel producers, indeed, are said to be shading 
their “ official” home trade prices under the ECSC lists, 
in order to meet competition from cheaper French and 
German steel. The rules of the community do not allow 
French or German producers to sell above their home 
prices in Belgium, so that when premiums can readily be 
obtained by exporting steel Belgian producers are in no 
danger of being undercut ; but when demand drops off in 
the world market the situation changes. There are reports 
that various “ packets ” of steel are being offered to British 
consumers from abroad at attractive prices, but few reports 
of business being done. At present duties on most kinds of 
steel imports are suspended until September, when they will 
come back into force at the recently reduced rates ; duty on 
steel sheet and plate is suspended for a further six months 
beyond September. 


GOLD RESERVES 


Another Big Inflow 


HE near-record rise of $231 million in the gold and 
dollar reserves in March is encouraging, even after 
making allowance for the exceptionally large receipt of $94 
million in settlement of the surplus with the European Pay- 
ments Union for the previous month. That surplus was 
swollen by the deposit in London by the Royal Dutch Com- 
pany of proceeds of its New York/Amsterdam issue ; 
making allowance for this, the March figures seem to indi- 
cate no abatement of the mid-winter flush in the reserves. 
This reflects Britain’s large current surplus, as well as 
bear covering and some arbitrage money. The surplus with 
EPU last month reached {£5 million, and will bring in $10 
million in gold in the middle of this month. Thus the 


RESERVES SINCE THE CRISIS 


True dollar Actual Reserves at 
balance in change end of 
period* in reserves period 
1957 :— 
Di ececctcsneconeusees — 32 — 14 2,367 
| eT eee — 300 —225 2,142 
SOOUNNEE, 5. caceeeet ca —296 —292 1,850 
GN 2sctcdceiccees + 141 +243 2,093 
WMBCONNOE «so s'est ees + 7 + 92 2,185 
December ............. + 86 + 88 2,273 
1958 :— 
MNO e seneedckacudaes + 166 +131 2,404 
COOED a vcveccceccues +260 +135 2,539 
PU Sct gatucecetcads + 147 +231 2,770 


* Adjusting for one month lag in EPU settlements, for $250 million drawn 
from Export-Import Bank in October, and for small receipts of US aid 
“true” current gain for March, adding in this EPU receipt 
and deducting the February receipt, was $147 million ; and 
without the quarterly instalment on the 1942 Canadian loan 
it would have reached $154 million. This compares with 
February’s exceptional figure of $206 million, and with 
$166 million in January. 

The gold gain carries the reserves to $2,770 million. This 
is the best total since November, 1954—when Bank rate 
stood at 3 per cent. Even without the $250 million 
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borrowed from the Export-Import Bank last autumn, the 
total is the best since mid-1955 ; but this reflects the $561 
million borrowed during the Suez crisis from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. This has to be repaid by 1961, 
and the Ex-Im loan from 1960 to 1965 ; there is still a long 
way to go before the reserves are at safety level. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


How Sterling Took the Strain 


URIED in the technicalities of the latest white paper on 
B the balance of payments lies a convincing answer to 
the sceptics, domestic and overseas, 6f the worth of sterling’s 
international role. In 1957 as a whole, the overseas sterling 
countries ran down their London balances by £157 million 
—contributing, admittedly, to sterling’s autumn crisis, but 
contributing, too, to the maintenance of exports and employ- 
ment in Britain, and still more of the exports and employ- 
ment of its competitors. Because of a more than seasonal 
sag in exports in the second half of the year, but even 
more because of a persistent rise in imports, the overseas 
sterling area ran into heavy deficit in 1957. The current 
deficit with Britain widened from £307 million to £343 
million (entirely as a result of Britain’s increased surplus on 
invisibles) ; net earnings of non-sterling currencies plus gold 
sales finding their way into the United Kingdom reserve— 
which are the best available measure of the overseas 
sterling area’s non-sterling balance—dropped from {£161 
million to £72 million. The overseas sterling area’s 
increased deficit was financed first by the receipt of invest- 
ment funds from Britain, and secondly by the drawings on 
the sterling balances. Without these, these countries could 
not have financed their increasing imports, which in 1957 
came mainly from sources other than Britain. 


EXTERNAL PAYMENTS OF OVERSEAS 
STERLING COUNTRIES 
(£ million) 









1957 
1955 1956 1957 | Jan. to July to 
Transfers to, or drawings on, June Dec. 
central reserve arising 
from surplus (+) or 
deficit (—) with :— 
Co ee +34 +11 +47)+4+ 76 — 29 
Oth. westernhemisphere | + 20 + 6 + 16 +7 +9 
CEEC countries ....... +39 — 10 — 8 | — 14 — 73 
Other non-é countries. . -122 — 68 —138 — 38 —100 
Non-territorial organisa- ' 
ONE Sia ca dackaacias +2 + 13 + 3 + 10 


Total exchange transfers — 29 — 59 —JI5I + 32 


Gold sales to UK ........ +176 +220 +223 +105 +118 
Net transfers to UK... | +147 +161 + 72} +137 — 65 
Current balance with UK. | —218 —307 -—343 | —11S -—228 
Drawings on sterling | 

balances (—) ......... — 4 -—23 -Ii57 | + 69 —226 


The sources of the worsening in these sterling countries’ 
payments are summarised in the table, which shows that no 
deterioration occurred with the dollar area : indeed, trans- 
fers of gold and dollars alone to the central reserve actually 
increased, from £231 million to £270 million. But the 
balance with OEEC countries, which in 1956 had been 
transformed from a surplus of £39 million to a deficit of 
£10 million, underwent a still sharper deterioration, to a 
deficit of £89 million, comprising a substantial element in 
Britain’s deficit in the European Payments Union. An 
equally serious deterioration was suffered in payments with 
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other non-sterling -Countries ;-‘here. the traditional. deficit 
widened from:£68 million to £138 million. 

Of the individual sterling- countries, India’s drawings 
more than accounted for the decline in the balances of the 
overseas sterling area aS a whole in 1957,.with a big 
counterweight supplied by Australia whose balances rose 
‘by around £120 million. By the second half of the year 
however the pressure had spread to nearly all the other 
overseas countries, and notably to New Zealand. The fall 
in export prices was having some effect ; but the bigger 
influence was the continued buoyancy of imports, particu- 
larly in India and New Zealand. This suggests that the 
main effect of the reduction in the purchasing power of the 
primary producing countries has still to be felt by Britain 
and by other industrial countries, whose exports in 1957 
were being sustained by the use of the international sterling 
reserve, 


More Information, Please 


HEN an official estimate of the overseas earnings of all 
forms of banking, insurance, merchanting and 
brokerage in the UK was made for the first time last Decem- 
ber in reply to a parliamentary question—it came to £125 
million for 1956—the then Economic Secretary to the 
Treasury undertook to consider a suggestion that these 
details should be published in future in the annual Balance 
of Payments white papers. This raised hopes that, at long 
last, the Treasury had decided to change its policy of hiding 
the details of the “invisible” transactions that play such 
a fundamental part in Britain’s balance of payments. They 
were false hopes. The latest white paper gives no more 
information, in this respect, than its predecessors. 

The overseas earnings of the City of London are again 
completely hidden—as they were in 1956 until the Economic 
Secretary unearthed them—in that meaningless catch-all, 
the “other (net).” This cloak also covers the overseas 
earnings of the British oil companies, including those of 
their oil tankers. In a letter to The Economist of March 
15th, Mr Joseph Alsop, the American columnist, said that 
he had been “ authoritatively informed in London that what 
may be called the British oil account currently shows a net 


The Paper Bulletin 


The latest issue of this quarterly bulletin contains two Special 
Reports :— 


WORLD WOOD PULP—A CHANGING MARKET—an exhaus- 
tive analysis of world supply and demand. 
THE TREND OF BRITISH PAPER OUTPUT—latest trends and 


future outlook. 


In addition there are the usual features which provide a 
COMPREHENSIVE AND CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
for those whose business is paper : 
Guide for Paper Users—all uses of paper are surveyed 
Raw Material Notes—market intelligence 


Reports on Paper Using Industries—useful guide in reaching 
current decisions. 


25-page Statistical Appendix—production, exports, imports, 
prices, stocks, consumption in United Kingdom, North America 
and Scandinavia. 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.L. Whitehall 1511, Extension 148 
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surplus of £50 million a year, after payment for all oil 
consumed.” No one else has. No hint of this figure graces 
the white paper. 

This is surely carrying a regard for commercial secrecy 
too far. The validity of important arguments in the con- 
tinuing debate on the future of the sterling area rests on an 
accurate appraisal of the City’s overseas earnings. Not only 
energy policy in Britain, but British policy in the Middle 
East, must be directly influenced by the net foreign ex- 
change gain or loss made by the oil companies. But without 
the relevant figures how can these matters of vital public 
interest be objectively discussed in Parliament, in the press, 
or anywhere else outside the Government ? The speed 
with which an official estimate of the City’s overseas earn- 
ings appeared when some unofficial ones began to be 
bandied about last year showed that there is no compelling 


reason why a detailed breakdown of the figures should not 
be published. 


OIL 


50:50 for the Sahara? 


NDER the present French mining law covering Algeria 
U and the Sahara desert, foreign oil companies pay taxes 
to the Algerian government on a basis that appears, in most 
respects, to be more favourable to the company than the 
equal profit sharing arrangements now in force in Venezuela 
and the Middle East. But it had always appeared unlikely 
that, once substantial quantities of oil began to be produced 
in the Sahara by foreign oil companies, any Algerian govern- 
ment—whatever its relationship with France might be by 
that time—would be satisfied with an arrangement which 
gave it a lower share of the profits than the governments of 
other producing countries receive. That the new law which 
is now being drafted for the approval of the French Minister 
for the Sahara and the French Government should include a 
50:50 profit-sharing provision therefore comes as no sur- 
prise. Indeed the major foreign oil companies, who set 
great store by the equal profit sharing principle between oil 
companies and host governments throughout the world, 
would probably welcome the extension of this principle 
to the Sahara—especially if the provisions for depletion 
allowances and the amortisation of exploration costs prove 
as generous as first reports suggest. 

Arrangements for the equitable division of profits between 
the operating company and the host government do not, 
however, solve the more immediate issue: the division of 
ownership and control of the operating company between 
foreign oil companies and French interests, both government 
and private. No non-French oil company has undivided 
control over any operating company with a concession in 
the Sahara. The Royal Dutch-Shell group has a 65 per 
cent interest in an exploration company which was granted 
a concession before any oil was found in the Sahara—but 
which has not been fortunate enough to find any oil itself. 
In every other case effective control rests with the French 
partner and in many cases with the French Government. A 
few American independent companies have accepted these 
terms as an “entry fee” to oil production in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. But the major companies, such as Standard Oil 
(New Jersey) are still unwilling to bid for concessions at 
the cost of yielding control over the development of the 
oilfield and the disposal of the output. They regard as 
reasonable the French Government’s insistence that France 
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EXECUTORS & 
TRUSTEES 


holding shares in family businesses and small 
public companies may well have to meet 
Estate Duty liabilities by selling these hold- 
ings. But it will usually be desired to avoid 
selling out or loss of control. Estate Duties 
Investment Trust —- known as EDITH — was 
formed to assist in this problem. 


Estate Duties Investment 
Trust Limited 


Our booklet, E6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, 


will be sent on request. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2. National 0231 


BRANCHES: 

Birmingham: 214 Hagley Road. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth Street. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 
Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Square. Edinburgh 30212 
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BOARD LEVEL 


Directors please note that young and 


ambitious Publicity Manager seeks 


employment with vigorous company 


having enterprising management. 
Initiative, ability, experience of 
capital goods promotion, backed by 
university education. Accustomed 


to budget control and campaign 


planning advertising, press relations, 
handling exhibitions, direct mail, and 


catalogue and house journal publication. 


For details write to Box 910, 


The Economist, 22, Ryder St., S.W.1. 
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can proceed unhindered by a heavy swell 
with waves 8' - 9’ high. 
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Selling abroad? 


Newsweek (European Edition) 1958 Audience Study reveals 
exceptional market concentration for greater sales 


We would like you to have a copy of Newsweek’s 

latest and most comprehensive Study to date of its 
European Edition audience. 

Clear, concise and complete, the facts in this Audience 
Report identify Newsweek as the direct line to your best 
prospects abroad—prospects with the means and the 
inclination to pay close attention to what you have to 
tell them about your product or service. 


A note or telephone call to... 
Stephen Carroll, “ Newsweek ’’, Morris House, 
1/5 Jermyn Street, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 6166 


... Will bring a copy to your desk 


Newsweek Study Highlights 


MALE READERSHIP~ - - ° 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATED - - 
AVERAGE INCOME - - - 
TOP EXECUTIVES - - - . 


...and many more revealing facts. 


Newsweek 


Concentrates your message 
among Communicative people 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Premium on Gold | 


HE London price of gold if converted into dollars 
T strengthened this week to $35.13 per fine ounce. This 
premium reflects a demand for gold going rather beyond 
routine Middle East and Far East buying. There has even 
been evidence of purchases, as yet modest, on behalf of 
Continental operators who are switching from US dollars 
into gold on the reasoning that every downward notch in 
the American recession must reduce the long odds against 
an ultimate adjustment of the dollar price of gold. Demand 
of that sort is, however, marginal, and a little central bank 
offering in London on Wednesday was sufficient to move 
the price down sharply to $35.10. Another reason for the 
rise in the dollar price of gold has been the recent paucity 
of supplies. The Bank of England has been a very meagre 
seller. This in turn reflects the current demand for sterling. 
The Bank of England, acting for the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, is still receiving a fair supply of dollars and is, 


therefore, under no necessity to replenish its dollar balances ~ 


by sales of gold in the London market. 


Sterling Firm 


N the official market for sterling the rate has risen this 
Roa to $2.813 but tailed off slightly on Wednesday to 
around $2.813. The commercial demand for sterling per- 
sists. There is also continued evidence of capital movements 
to London. In this latter type of operation it is difficult to 
distinguish between the normal rebuilding of the working 
balances that were depleted last year and the attraction of 
short-term money by London’s higher interest rates. The 
New York Treasury bill rate fell again this week to under 
1 per cent and the London rate dropped by % per cent to 
just under 5 7/18 per cent. After those changes and with 
the prevailing forward foreign exchange rates the margin 
on arbitrage with the exchange concerned is no more than 
moving money to London. A certain amount of new interest 
arbitrage business is still being done. 

A feature of the foreign exchange market during the past 
week has been the strength of Canadian dollars, both in 
terms of sterling and of US currency. The premium over 
the US dollar has risen to 34 per cent. The demand for 
Canadian dollars is wholly due to capital movements and 
notably to remittances to Canada of the proceeds of some 
substantial bond issues recently made in the New York 
market. US investment in Canadian equities has fallen 
away but the prevailing low level of interest rates in New 
York is encouraging a fair volume of bond offerings on 
Canadian account. 


RUBBER 


Russian Buying 


USSIAN buying of rubber in London which reached 
R high figures between September of last year and this 
January has died down, but not because the Russians have 
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should be assured the full foreign exchange benefit of any 
oil produced in the Sahara ; but unless they are allowed at 
least a §1 per cent interest in the producing company, the 
negotiations they have begun seem likely to end without 
agreement. 


lost interest. They have transferred much of their buying 
to the East, where it is being done through London houses. 
A purchase of 11,000 tons for shipment from the East 
to Odessa was recently announced and it appears that in 
total the Russians are still taking about 15,000 tons of 
rubber a month, with the difference that because of the 
availability of shipping or for some other reason the rubber 
will not now come to London and be trans-shipped. 

It is that steady Russian buying which holds the price of 
rubber steady at around 23d per Ib in the face of industrial 
recession in America. At present prices natural rubber is 
fully competitive with synthetic, the American price of 
synthetic being equal to about 243d per Ib cif, including 
the Io per cent import duty in this country ; the Canadian 
price of synthetic, which is duty free, is 10 per cent 
higher. No 3 sheet natural rubber, normally regarded as the 
competitor with synthetic, is about 20}d a Ib. This will 
not quickly tempt American consumers already using mix- 
tures of natural and synthetic rubber to vary their propor- 
tions. They do not move for the sake of small differences 
and when monthly figures of consumption from America 
show changes in the proportion of natural to synthetic 
rubber used they more often than not reflect changes not in 
the mix, but in output as between truck tyres which con- 
tain a high percentage of natural rubber and passenger car 
tyres containing a high proportion of synthetic. 


TRAMP SHIPPING 


A Greco-British Accord ? 


HEN the members of the Greek Shipping Co-operation 

Committee meet round the table with a sub-committee 
of the tramp section of the UK Chamber of Shipping on 
April 11th, they will discuss two plans—one Greek and one 
British—to help bring about a revival of tramp freight rates. 
Both plans are concerned solely with dry-cargo shipping ; 
it is generally agreed that the oil companies would not at 
present support joint action in the tanker market. 

About 800 Greek-owned ships flying either flags of con- 
venience or the Greek flag (in the ratio §:3) account for 
some 40-45 per cent of the world dry-cargo tramp tonnage ; 
British flag and other flag ships make up the remaining 
55-60 per cent, in roughly equal proportion, but include a 
substantial number of Greek-owned ships operated by 
British and other non-Greek subsidiaries under British and 
Canadian flags. About 360 Greek ships, or not far short 
of half the Greek tramp fleet, are now laid up—a total of 
some 3,600,000 deadweight tons, against some 1,600,000 
tons of British cargo ships laid up. 

British owners, having lost ground since the war to 
Greek-owned ships operated under flags of convenience, 
may be inclined to rejoice in the fact that their rivals’ pre- 
sent predicament is worse than theirs. But at the current 
level of freight rates British owners as well as Greek are 
losing money, and although some of the smaller and more 
speculative Greek owners may be forced to the wall, British 
owners cannot hope to eliminate the more powerful of their 
Greek rivals without crippling themselves in the process. 
If they accept this, then there is no half-way house, for no 
pian to raise freight rates could succeed unless it had the 
support of both Greek and British owners. This may be a 
bitter pill for the British owners to swallow, but may be 
sweetened by the fact that Messrs Niarchos and Onassis, 
who flourished on flags of convenience in the past, are almost 
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solely tanker owners and will play no important part in any 
dry-cargo lay-up scheme, while Mr Kulukundis, the chief 
Greek spokesman, runs many of his ships under British 
and Canadian flags. 

The Greek proposals, which are only tentative, are also 
rather mild. The laying up of shipping would be accelerated 
only to the extent that all signatories to the agreement would 
bind themselves not to operate at a loss. But once a ship 
was laid up, it would stay laid up for at least six months, 
and would then come back into service only at an agreed 
minimum rate set high enough to cover out of pocket 
expenses, though not full depreciation. Unlike the original 
plan of Britain’s Chamber of Shipping, the Greek proposals 
contain no provision for the payment of compensation to 
owners of laid up ships out of a levy on those operating, 
but the Greeks are not adamant about this. If the British 
owners are willing to bury the hatchet it may not be difficult 
to reach a compromise on a plan to be adopted. Whether 
all of the small tramp owners could be induced to adhere 
to such a plan, or how soon it would help to raise freight 
rates, is another matter. 
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COTTON IMPORTS 


A Response from Hongkong? 


IR FRANK LEE’S Board of Trade mission to Hongkong 
S evidently found the colony’s textile industries no more 
ready to consider putting a voluntary limit on its exports of 
cotton cloth to Britain than when Lancashire sent the Clegg 
mission early last year, though negotiations had been taking 
place sporadically since then. It was Hongkong’s blunt 
refusal to fall in with India and Pakistan in any voluntary 
scheme of limitation that finally wrecked that previous 
attempt to satisfy Lancashire’s desire for some form of 
protection from Commonwealth competition. But the state- 
ment the colony’s special negotiating committee put out 
after twelve days of discussions could be read as suggesting 
that the Permanent Secretary’s visit may have been of some 
value for Lancashire. In it Hongkong stated its willingness 
to talk directly with Lancashire about a scheme of limitation 
provided the industry here reaches a prior agreement with 


Enlarging London Airport 


a have caught up with the 
Minister of Transport and with 
the committee that reported to him 
last summer on the future of London 
Airport. When Mr Watkinson an- 
nounced before Easter that he had 
accepted the framework of the com- 
mittee’s report and was inviting tenders 
for the next stage of the airport’s exten- 
sion, it was already too late to save one 
of the world’s major international air- 
ports from near-chaos in roughly a 
year’s time. 

The basic services at London Air- 
port can deal with any aircraft likely 
to use them in the foreseeable future, 
with the possible exception of the 
180-ton Russian Rossiya, which lands 
at very high speed. It is one of 
the few airports in the world whose 
runways are already Jong and strong 
enough to handle the big American 
jets expected to come into service next 
summer ; but having landed them, it 
has nowhere to park them. This fact 
explains the urgency of a new bout 
of building at an airport on which 
£26 million has already been invested. 
London Airport’s six runways form two 
interwoven triangles enclosing a central 
area that was originaJly intended for 
the handling of all passengers. Short 
haul services have been flown from this 
central area for more than two years 
but long range services are still 
operated from the Indian village that 
sprawls inelegantly along the north side 
of the airport a good mile away. One 
of the main recommendations of the 
Millbourn committee was concerned 
with finding room for these Jong range 


services within the constricted central 
area by spilling over into the least used 
of the six available runways. 

It is a good scheme, but unfor- 
tunately the jets will not wait for it to 
be completed at leisure. And whatever 
is done about the long-distance pas- 
sengers in the all too endurable “ tem- 
porary” huts, neither the Douglas nor 
Boeing jet airliners can be parked on 
the aircraft stands from which trans- 
Atlantic passengers normally board 
their aircraft on the northern side of 
the airport. The concrete will not hold 
them, and the area is already too 
crowded with other long-range aircraft 
to leave room to maneceuvre the big jets 
in and out of the stands. 

Cynics hope that the jets will not 
be ready for service next summer, but 
urgent steps must be taken to prepare 
aircraft stands for them in the central 
area. Tenders are being invited now; 
since some concrete is already there, it 
is hoped to have the stands ready by 
next summer. Work is also being 
rushed forward on a new building for 
long-range passengers to match the 
new stands. But since permission was 
held back so long, the Ministry of 
Transport is putting it up in two halves 
in a desperate race to have some 
accommodation ready as early as pos- 
sible—not so much to ease the journey 
of passengers as to move traffic from 
the long-distance huts before the ex- 
panding crowds actually burst their 
walls. It is therefore intended to shift 
BOAC and some of the Commonwealth 
airlines into the first half of the new 
building as soon as it is finished—with 


luck, by mid-1960, a fu]l year after the 
new aircraft stands come into use. 
Foreign airlines will not be able to 
move into the central area until the 
second half of the building is finished 
a year or so later. Operators like Pan- 
American, which will be the first to 
have the new jet airliners in service, 
will for several years have to shuttle 
passengers between the aircraft stands 
in the middle of the airport and the 
northern terminal buildings. 

An opportunity will be taken to ex- 
periment with the “ finger-and-gate ” 
system on the new stands, by which 
passengers walk down covered piers 
that project from the airport build- 
ings and through exit gates into the 
aircraft drawn up alongside. This is 
one of the devices suggested for in- 
creasing available parking space. Parks 
in the central area for short-haul air- 
craft are already so crowded that new 
stands are being constructed for these 
at the same time as work begins on 
those for the long-range jets. The cost 
of the new stands is put at £1.3 million; 
the passenger building might not cost 
more than £2 million; and a further 
£1 million will certainly have to be 
spent on another pier and_ aircraft 
stands when the second half of the 
building is finished. This represents 
construction that cannot be held up 
any longer without disrupting the 
whole work of the airport. All told, 
the improvements and extensions that 
the Millbourn committee considered 
necessary were put at £17 million, 
bringing projected expenditure on the 
airport up to £47 million. Those 
sections of it that deal with new 
restaurants and other non-technical 
frills should, in the circumstances, be 
very closely scrutinised. 
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However tricky 


your transport 


problem, B.R.S. 


can handle it 


Circumstances may be against you. But 
British Road Services is on your side — 
always. A telephone call to your local 
B.R.S. depot quickly brings you a helping 
hand from a nationwide organisation with 
a willing and experienced staff and a vast 
fleet of vehicles of all kinds, regularly 
maintained, and ready to tackle any job, at 
any time. Modern methods and equipment 
ensure careful attention to every load, and 
the B.R.S. teleprinter network provides the 
means for rapid transmission of your 
special instructions. 


A B.R.S. vehicle with an insulated container for the 
carriage of fresh, chilled, and frozen meat, frozen 
foods and other commodities which have to be kept 
at an even temperature. This container has a 
capacity of 735 cubic feet and 6 tons — just one of 
the many and varied services B.R.S. render to Trade 
and Industry. 


If you find transport something of a problem... 


British Road Services 


— the best link between dispatch and delivery 
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TAPE A 


FOR YOU, THE EXECUTIVE. A Stenorette Dictating 
Machine will record 25 minutes continuous dictation per spool of 
tape. It will also record telephone calls and conferences verbatim. 
It has automatic erasure, back spacing and place finding facilities. 
It costs as little as it does because Stenorettes are made by the 
largest manufacturers of tape recorders in the world. 


LETTER 


Average cost 


52 gns. 


(including the 
basic accessories) 


FOR YOU, THE SECRETARY. A Stenorette puts more 


time at your disposal; makes life more interesting; helps you 
catch that earlier train more often. And knowing how to operate 
it adds to your qualifications. 


GRUNDIG 


DICTATING MACHINE 


More than 200,000 now in daily use 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD, Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. 
Trade Enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3. 
GS 82b (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) 





Gc = te 
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India and Pakistan ; that by entering into talks exporters 
would not be committed to any figure for exports ; and, 
that the discussions would be confined to shipments of grey 
cloth retained in this country. 

By stipulating a prior agreement with India and Pakistan, 
Hongkong could well be offering no more than an oriental 
passing of the buck. But that Sir Frank Lee went on to 
spend two days in New Delhi and a day in Karachi may 
mean that he has found some basis for further inter-industry 
meetings, and both India and Pakistan had already agreed 
to send delegations to Lancashire next month. It seems 
fairly clear at least that Sir Frank Lee has not been able to 
wring the agreement he would have liked from the colony, 
but Hongkong’s apparent acceptance in principle of the idea 
of a voluntary limitation, with conditions, may save the 
Government from again having to decide between putting 
a quota on Commonwealth imports for the first time and 
letting an industry based largely on Chinese refugee capital 
and management continue to use colony status to compete 
without hindrance with a domestic industry in its own 
market. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Flying High 


HEN aircraft designers talk of “high” altitudes they 

think of the region between 8 and 20 miles above 
the earth, which is being used increasingly by bombers, 
fighters and certain types of guided missiles. It is bounded 
by the hazy upper limit at which the rarefied air still 
provides enough oxygen to sustain combustion. The task 
of developing jet and ram-jet engines to operate efficiently 
in the conditions found at such altitudes is complicated. 
Last week, the Bristol Aeroplane Company officially opened 
its first high altitude test plant, a relatively small installation 
costing £1 million and financed largely by the Ministry of 
Supply to speed the development of the ram-jet engines 
used in Bristol’s guided missiles. The biggest of these 
measures only 16 inches diameter. A much bigger plant to 
test full-size jet engines will be opened by Rolls-Royce 
during the summer. This has cost nearly £6 million ; it 
is more complicated than the Bristol installation since it is 
designed to run continuously and not in short bursts. These 
plants artificially reproduce the conditions found at a range 
of speeds and altitudes. Bristol’s range is 100,000 feet and 
speeds 3.5 times that of sound ; Rolls-Royce go to 70,000 
feet and speeds 2.5 times that of sound. The installation 
of a high altitude test plant at Bristol indicates a fairly plain 
intention on the part of the Ministry of Supply to provide 
in a reduced aircraft industry for at least two aero-engine 
manufacturers and discussions are still going on about a 
possible merger of Bristol’s engine division with the smaller 
Armstrong-Siddeley section of the Hawker Siddeley Group. 


RETAIL STANDARDS 


Pillow Case 


N Tuesday, the Marlborough Street magistrate ordered 
the Downland Bedding Company to pay 500 guineas 
costs to the Retail Trading Standards Association whose 
business is accurate trade descriptions and which had prose- 
cuted the company for selling pillows with fillings containing 
more than a prescribed two per cent of impurities (mainly 
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ground feather and quill dust which tends, among other 
things, to plump up the weight of the filling). The intrigu- 
ing aspect of the case was the fact that the offending pillows 
bore two marks authorised by the British Standards Institu- 
tion, one showing that the filling was of such a prescribed 
purity, the other that it was of all-round reasonably good 
quality. The BSI, however, took no active part in the 
proceedings and can only blame itself if confusion arises 
in the public mind about the value of its licensed marks to 
protect customers. 

Yet witnesses from the BSI said that in 1953 they had 
issued strong warnings about the level of purity in the 
fillings used by this firm ; since then its inspectors, including 
those who make sporadic purchases, had kept watch on its 
products. If their analysis had ever given the same results 
as the three pillows bought by the RTSA—that is, between 
3 and 4 per cent of impurities instead of the prescribed 
maximum of 2 per cent—the company’s licence from the 
BSI would have been in peril. But apparently that never - 
happened, and the BSI had no hint of the impending prose- 
cution until the writ was issued. But the wording of the 
standard itself was ambiguous ; even though the BSI’s own 
officers had no doubt themselves about what it meant, the 
court certainly had, and this may be the reason why the 
magistrate, although he recorded an offence, imposed no 
penalty other than costs. So the BSI is in the undignified 
position of having had its barking done for it by another 
watchdog and has now to decide what action to take about 
a company that still holds a valid licence to apply both 
BSI marks to its pillows. 


Tweedledum and Tweedledee 


Harris Tweed Association in the Hebrides and the 
Retail Trading Standards Association. Since 1934, the 
Harris Tweed Association has owned a trade mark that 
defines Harris tweed as cloth hand woven from Scottish 
yarn spun—but not necessarily hand spun—in the islands 
of the Outer Hebrides. Between six and seven local mills 
supply yarn to hand weavers, who return cloth to them for 
finishing. For a levy of 2d. a yard, inspectors of the Associa- 
tion will stamp this cloth with the trade mark. The pro- 
ceeds, running at about £60,000 a year on an output of 
7 million yards, go on publicity, of which the leit-motif 
is that stamped cloth is the only genuine Harris tweed on 
the market. 

This, in the view of the Retail Trading Standards Associa- 
tion, is going altogether too far. It argues that if a propor- 
tion of hand weavers on the islands prefer to buy their yarn 
on the mainland rather than from island mills, for reasons 
that are partly technical and partly connected with cost, they 
are entitled to call their product Harris tweed even though 
the Harris Tweed Association will not recognise it as such. 

This storm in a porringer has two consequences for the 
islanders, whose main livelihood is this one, specialised pro- 
duct. There have been complaints—which certainly need 
examination—that those of them who hand-weave mainland 
yarn find it difficult, if not impossible, to buy any yarn at 
all from the local mills that support the Association. The 
two main export markets, Canada and the United States, are 
also closed to them because customs authorities in both 
countries accept the term “ Harris tweed” as part of a 
protected trade mark and so will not allow it to be attached 


A N old feud looks like coming to the boil between the 
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to cloth that has not been stamped by the Association and 
paid its levy. Opportunity played into the hands of the 
RTSA last November when an over-enthusiastic American 
copy-writer described the Harris Tweed Association in a 
full-page advertisement as created by Board of Trade charter. 
This was denied in Parliament by Sir David Eccles, who not 
only disowned the Harris Tweed Association’s cherished 
definition but went further than anyone expected in saying 
that “ the description Harris tweed is very like that of Bath 
buns.” The RTSA is now trying to get this view accepted 
by the American and Canadian customs. The Harris Tweed 
Association, which described the Board of Trade’s action as 
“ unhelpful,” hinted darkly in a recent statement that the 
correct description of “ this famous cloth is a matter 
for the Courts, and not for the Board of Trade to decide.” 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Last Year’s Poor Showing 


HERE is an “odd year crisis” complex about the 
i. returns of the National Savings Movement. The table 
shows that the financial year 1957-58 was one of those odd 
years with a deficit (an excess of withdrawals over new 
savings disregarding the accumulations of interest on the 
outstanding savings certificates) of £15.6 million, against a 
surplus in the previous year of £1193 million. The result 


NET INVESTMENT IN NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ million) 


l | 
Financial years | 1953-4 | 1954-5 | 1955-6 | 1956-7 | 1957-8* 
| | i 


Savings Certificates ... 19-1) + 9 | , + 72-0 | 

Defence Bonds |-- S14 , 7) + 3-2} 

Post Office Savgs. Bank | 7 | ‘0; — 42-6 = 62: 4 
Trustee Bankst + 6-7} 4 . - 2 , ‘0 -| 10- I 
Premium Bonds pares en beer 


Total New Savings. . 


Interest on Savings Cer- | 
tificates accrued, less | 


Defence Bonds repaid | 
on maturity........ 


Grand Total | —14- 4 


| 
t 


+117°-8 68) tel 46 


* Approximate. tIncluding for the latest year one department of 
the Birmingham Municipal Bank. 
has caused the chairman of the National Savings Committee, 
Lord Mackintosh of Halifax, disappointment but the reasons 
for it are not hard to find. 

In the previous financial year 1956-57, savings were 
being swelled by heavy purchases of the attractive new 
savings media, the new certificates, and the premium bonds, 
while the trustee banks had been enabled to offer freedom 


‘OOO new car 
registrations 
oO 


THE SEASONS AND 
CAR SALES 


Since before the war, the 
seasonal pattern of new car 
registrations has altered. 
Holiday motoring now boosts 
sales more in July: but 
buying dips more in December 
than it did. 


1954-1957 


JFMAMJJASOND J 
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from income tax on deposits in their ordinary departments 
not exceeding £600. Those attractions still looked good 
in the first half of 1957-58. But against a 7 per cent Bank 
rate not matched by any adjustment in the terms offered 
on “national savings” they lost their attraction. Lord 
Mackintosh draws the conclusion that the rates of interest 
paid were out of line. He naturally expects better results 
in the atmosphere of a 6 per cent Bank rate. 


DIAMONDS 


Glitter Dimmed 


ALES of gem and industrial diamonds by the Central 
Selling Organisation, which markets just over four- 
fifths of the free world’s diamonds, were the lowest in the 
first quarter of this year since the third quarter of 1954. 
The decline, so long expected, began in the last quarter 
of 1957 and it now looks as if the postwar boom 
in diamonds has at last been checked. Only the cheapest 
industrial quality, crushing boart, remains in short supply. 
The United States’ stockpile has virtually stopped buying 
industrials but sales did not really falter until the recession 

Industrials Total 

£ million £ million 

61-1 

62-1 

74:3 

74:5 

76-8 


January — March, 1957.... ° , 17-8 
April — June, 1957 . : 19-9 
July — September, 1957 .. . . 21-4 
Sept. — December, 1957.. : . 17-7 
January — March, 1958. ... : . 15-3 


Gems 
£ million 


in the American economy appeared. Then the demand for 
gem stones also slackened for, faced with an uncertain 
outlook, cutters have not been anxious to add to their stocks. 
A gem stone, after all, is a luxury and a hedge against 
inflation, not against deflation. The fall in sales so far is no 
disaster for the producers ; total sales are running at the 
levels reached five or six years ago, and then regarded as 
high prosperity. Moreover, the Central Selling Organisa- 
tion has ample cash and next to no stock of diamonds. 


WOOL TOP FUTURES 


London’s Success 


NLY One new commodity futures market has been added 
Or: the postwar era to the array of terminal markets 
that Britain offers—the London wool top futures market. 
It started not by accident but thanks to a stroke of luck. 
The London Produce Clearing House (a United Dominions 
Trust subsidiary) worked hard to open the market. But 
the Bradford trade as a whole did not want it, and the Wool 
Textile Delegation was more than cool. In the Korean boom 
and the slump that followed, however, some wool traders 
applied for and were granted foreign exchange to hedge in 
the international markets—New York, Antwerp and Rubaix. 
It seems likely that that small demand for scarce foreign 
exchange just swung the balance in favour of having hedging 
facilities here. 

The London Wool Top Futures market now at the end 
of its first five years finds itself the largest in terms of turn- 
over in the world. Messrs Buxton Ronald Du Croz and 
Company, one of the three member firms of the London 
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The end to a perfect dinner— 


as decreed by French Law 


French Law controls the 
naming of the finest brandy 
with extreme severity. It decrees 
that only brandy originating 
from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac 
may bear the proud title of 
Fine Champagne. 

Remy Martin produce Fine 


Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the “Pride of 
Cognac”. And it is important 
to you that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. This means 
that when you insist on Remy 
Martin, you are sure to get a 
really fine brandy . . . genuine 
Fine Champagne Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


WAVE er, 


Shall we wrap it? 


FIBREGLASS Cosywrap used 
Kemsley Regionals for their recent 
campaign. These advertisements, well 
wrapped around by supporting space taken 
by local stockists, told our readers in 
Britain’s major marketing areas precisely 
where they could buy the product. 
Cosywrap gives coverage of the home: 

the advertiser who uses Kemsley Regionals 
can be sure of saturation coverage 

of Britain’s major markets. 


SELL HARD—SELL REGIONAL 


MORNING (Combined ABC sale: 406,950) 

Western Mail - Newcastle Journal 

Sheffield Telegraph - The Press & Journal, Aberdeen 
EVENING (Combined ABC sale: 1,203,415) 

Evening Chronicle, Manchester 

Evening Chronicle, Newcastle - The Star, Sheffield 
South Wales Echo, Cardiff 

Evening Gazette, Middlesbrough 

Evening Telegraph, Blackburn 

Evening Express, Aberdeen 

SUNDAY (ABC 217,320) The Sunday Sun 

WEEKLY (4BC 83,012) 


Lancashire & Cheshire Weekly Newspapers 
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Wool Exchange (London’s wool auction market) that 
supported the new futures market from the start, reports 
its last year’s trading in the merino contract to have been 
37,000 contracts (of 5,000 Ib of Bradford 64s “B” tops 
each). The new crossbred contracts has so far hardly caught 
on. That makes London comfortably the largest of the 
four wool futures markets ; one calculation represents the 
London turnover at just over half the total turnover of all 
four, but that reckoning seems to ignore the fact that New 
York also has a greasy raw wool contract with an active 
trade. The volume of business in the merino contract is 
just about the same as Bradford’s total output of merino 
tops. But that naturally does not mean that all topmakers 
are using the futures market. The wool trade, topmakers 
and spinners, are using the market to a growing extent as 
are the international wool merchants. Some of the busi- 
ness. is arbitrage with New York and some is speculative. 
It is nevertheless true that the Bradford system of dealing 
without hedging has not died. The topmaker counts him- 
self. protected when he has sold his tops for future delivery 
and bought only sufficient wool to make them. This method 
can fail when cover is most needed, that is when prices are 
fluctuating violently, as in the 1951-52 season and on many 
occasions during the recent decline in prices. It is then 
that topmakers are at grave risk of spinners wishing 
to postpone taking up the tops ordered and at risk 
of being caught either long or short of wool during the long 
gap between the end of one wool selling season at mid- 
summer and the opening of the next in the autumn. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Last year British Paints (Holdings) achieved record sales 
and profits. Before tax the consolidated profit advanced 
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from £951,023 to £1,329,068 and after tax from £398,207 
to £623,808. The ordinary dividend is raised from’ 25 to 
30 per cent. 


The two per cent increase in retail sales during February, 
about a half of which is estimated by the Board of Trade 
to have been the result of higher prices, suggests that per- 
sonal spending is continuing to remain fairly steady, show- 
ing neither much growth nor any inclination to fall. 
Household goods shops, however, suffered “a .sharper 
seasonal decline than in recent years.” 


United Glass Bottle has left its ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 114 per cent for the year to January 4th, 
in which trading profits fell from £1,257,725 to £1,044,271. 
Sales were “ exceptionally high” in the closing weeks of 
the year but this increase came too late fully to offset the 
“very much reduced” profits of the first half of the 


trading year. Current sales and orders are described as 
“ encouraging.” 


The area of new factory floor space in plans receiving 
Board of Trade approval between January and March was 
the lowest for any quarter since the end of 1953. The total 
floor area in the 583 schemes approved, 11.8 million square 
feet, was 2 million square feet lower than a year ago. 
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ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL 


AS forecast in the recent prospectus, 
the directors of .“ Shell” transport 
have maintained the tax free ordinary 
dividend of 18} per cent on the increased 
capital. The preliminary statement sets 
out the experience of the Royal Dutch/ 
Shell group for the whole of last year. 
Production of crude oil was higher, as 
was refinery throughput. Sales proceeds 
and other income rose by nearly 13} per 


cent, by £313 million to £2,634 million. 
Although operating expenses rose by 
£183 million to £1,497 million, sales 
taxes by £58 million to £543 million, and 
depreciation and depletion by £20 
million to £197 million, the net income 
of.the group after tax rose by 18} per 
cent—from £1793 million to nearly 
£212} million. 

From this income of £212} million, 
£44.3 million was distributed to the two 
parents, “Shell” Transport and Royal 


SALES AND INCOME 
(£ million) 


1956 


Quarter Ist 2nd 3rd 


Sales :-— 
Including duties 
Excluding duties 


535-4 
432-5 


559-7 
437-1 


Income :— 
81-3 
43-3 
Income/sales* :— 


Gross (per cent) . 18-6 
Net (per cent) . 9-9 


t 


591-2 
456-3 


84-8 
48-2 


18-6 
10-6 


* After deducting sales taxes and excise duties, etc., from turnover. 


1957 
4tht Ist 2nd 3rd 


635-2 643-8 663-6 
510-0 528-3 527-4 


4tht 


659-0 
519-0 


667-9 
516-0 


74-0 103 -3 
47-3 ot -7 


108-0 92- 


4 73-0 
58-8 56°9 


45-3 


15-5 19-6 


20-5 17-9 | 
9-3 9-8 


4:1 
1-2 11-0 8-7 
t Estimated figures. 


Dutch, and the remainder retained in 
the business. Including depreciation 
and depletion provisions the group 
ploughed back in all nearly £386 million, 
exactly matching the sum it spent on 
capital development and exploration, and 
over the year the total of cash and 
securities rose from £320 million to 
£349 million. These figures underline 
the fact that the gigantic issue of the 
Royal Dutch/Shell group, which raised 
in all about £115 million, looked 
forward. The issue, in fact, fore- 
shadowed a period of heavy capital ex- 
penditure, most of which will continue 
to be met by retained earnings. 

The oil companies have now to accept 
the prospect of smaller profit margins. 
Product prices have come down and the 
narrowing of margins, as costs continue 
to rise, is reflected in the quarterly 
estimates of the group’s trading e¢x- 
perience set out in the table. The rate 
of growth in sales was sharply reduced 
and the pressure on margins intensified 
in the latter months of last year so that 
the big expansion in profits reflected in 
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the annual figures really occurred in the 
first months of the year, when 
Venezuelan production made a notable 
contribution. The comment of the 
directors is: “Gains were recorded in 
sales of aviation fuels, kerosene and 
chemical products, but some slackness in 
demand for gas oil and fuel oil was 
experienced as a result of unusually 
mild weather, and sales of these products 
in Europe were also adversely affected 
by interference with supplies from the 
Middle East in the year, so that in total 
they were slightly lower in 1957 than 
in the previous year.” 


DE HAVILLAND 


i of de Havilland’s biggest 
problems must be finance. Work in 
progress on the Comet IV’s, which have 
yet to make their contribution to earn- 
ings, must have been built up and the 
company’s success in securing the BEA 
order for a medium range jet airliner 
must ultimately add to working capital 
commitments. Conservation of resources 
is thus inevitable and no one need be 
surprised at the decision to leave the 
ordinary dividend unchanged at 7} per 
cent. Nor can there be much surprise 
at the drop in profits in the year 
to September 30th, though it is 
sharp. Before tax, the group’s earnings 
fell from £3,846,338 to £1,544,415. 
Those figures are struck after charging 
£1,878,444 (against £930,481) for jig and 
tool expenditure and after carrying for- 
ward against contracts for the sale of 
aircraft another £1,276,783 for further 
expenditure on jigs and tools. The 
directors explain this decision to spread 
out such expenditure over more than 
one accounting period in terms of “ the 
protracted production cycle of new large 
civil aircraft.” 

After tax, the group’s net earnings 
have fallen from £1,659,238 to £619,611. 
The fall in profits seems to reflect several 
factors. First, the accounts have had to 
bear some of the cost of bringing new 
aircraft into production before the sale 
of these aircraft yields a final profit. 
The first production Comet IV, which 
the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion will bring into service later this 
year—neck and neck with Air France’s 
medium-range jet Caravelle—was rolled 
out to prepare for its first test flight only 
last Wednesday. With the imminent 
Signing of a contract with Argentine 
Airlines, total orders for this aircraft 
now stand at 31, to be delivered over 
the next three years. Secondly, profits 
from the Canadian subsidiary have fallen 
from the exceptional levels reached in 
1955-56 when the company was com- 
pleting defence orders for the US ser- 
vices. Thirdly, there has been some 
tun down in military orders; the 
cancellation of the Saunders Roe fighter 
hit the de Havilland engine division 
particularly hard. It will, however, pro- 
vide engines for the Blackburn navy 
bomber that the Minister of Defence is 
trying to get adopted by the RAF as a 
Canberra replacement. Deliveries have 
also begun, since the period covered by 
the accounts, of airborne guided missiles, 
and the company is one of three main 
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contractors for the 2,000 mile range 
ballistic missile under development. 


RIO TINTO 


Rey stocks with the label 
“growth” pinned on them in a 
boom often suffer the worst beatings in 
the slump that follows. A year ago the 
Ios. ordinary stock of Rio Tinto wore 
this tag and stood at 9§s. to yield only 
2% per cent. By October the price was 
down to 63s. 9d. and the company then 
made a one-for-six rights issue at 50s. 
a share. The stock is now quoted at 
54s. 44d. and on a 26 per cent dividend 
on the enlarged capital yields about 
4% per cent. That dividend was forecast 
in October and is approximately equal to 
the tax-free payment of 15 per cent paid 
for 1956 on the smaller capital. 

In the past twelve months the fall in 
metal prices and the slowing down of 
industrial activity has caused investors to 
think more cautiously. And the com- 
pany’s preliminary statement does 
nothing to disturb the assessment that 
the risks in Rio Tinto are stil big. 
Excluding the earnings of Rio Tinto of 
Canada, the income of the group rose 
last year from £3,485,000 to £3,900,000, 
which seems a fair result. But currently 
the biggest single source of Rio Tinto’s 
income is the dividends on its Rhodesian 
copper investments. ‘These have been 
reduced, cutting Rio Tinto’s investment 
income from £3,517,000 to £2,643,000, 
and they will probably be cut further 
this year. So the increase in Rio Tinto’s 
total income must owe a good deal to the 
consolidation into the 1957 accounts of 
the earnings of Kern Oil, which the 
group acquired early last year. 

It can be argued that neither current 
income nor the fact that the net dividend 
absorbs as much as £1,091,000 from a 
net income of £1,491,000 is of paramount 
importance. What is important, this 
argument runs, is the profit likely to 
accrue from uranium production and the 
hope that Rio Tinto’s extensive mineral 
exploration programme will produce a 
winner. The Mary Kathleen mine in 
Australia is not due to produce uranium 
until later this year. But uranium pro- 
duction is already under way in Canada 
and the proportion of the profit of Rio 
Tinto of Canada attributable to the 
parent company went up last year from 
£41,000 to £380,000. That income is 
not consolidated into the group accounts. 
Earnings from uranium are not in effect 
distributable to the Rio Tinto equity 
until the big loans which made produc- 
tion possible both in Canada and 
Australia are largely paid off. The 
uranium is sold under fixed price 
contracts over a limited period of years. 
At the end of the period the capital cost 
of the mines will be amortised, but then 
Rio Tinto may be selling uranium at a 
free market price. The risks of undue 
dependence on uranium are obvious and 
Rio Tinto has pushed ahead with an 
ambitious and costly programme of ex- 
ploration for other minerals. That 
programme now has to be re-assessed 
against a background of much lower 
metal prices than ruled when it was 
started, 
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ALLEN AND HANBURYS 


HE stock market’s reaction to the 

intended offer by Glaxo Laboratories 
to acquire al] the ordinary share capital 
of Allen and Hanburys was that share- 
holders cannot afford not to accept. It 
is to be an agreed merger supported 
by the directors of both these com- 
panies and the terms are three Ios. 
ordinary shares of Glaxo for every {£1 
ordinary share in Allen and Hanburys. 
On the eve of the announcement, 
the Glaxo units stood at 37s. 3d. 
Thus the bid put a price of 111s. 9d. on 
the Allen and Hanburys units, which 
were then standing at 65s. After the 
announcement, these units were marked 
up by 4Is. 3d. to 106s. 3d. The Allen 
and Hanburys shareholders in accepting 
the bid will gain in dividend cover and 
in income, though quite how much is not 
yet clear, as Glaxo recently announced 
a higher interim dividend out of bigger 
earnings without forecasting what the 
final dividend will be. There is a bigger 
asset backing to the Allen and Hanburys 
equity than to the Glaxo equity, but the 
big point in the bid’s favour, which 
should override all others, is the 
immediate gain in capital value. 

Glaxo is much the bigger concern, its 
gross profits in the year to June 30th 
being about seven times as big as Allen 
and Hanburys’ and its net assets nearly 
four times as big. Each company will 
retain its “own name, individuality and 
pattern of business” but the directors 
are certain that the merger should 
“establish a concern of great strength 
and comprehensiveness in the pharma- 
ceutical field,” remarking that the two 
businesses are “complementary rather 
than competitive.” The two groups have 
in the past concentrated upon rather 
different ranges of pharmaceuticals and 
drugs. In particular, Glaxo, through this 
merger, will enter the important markets 
for insulin and anti-allergy drugs. 


THOMAS TILLING 


yi pattern of investment in an active 
industrial holding company such as 
Thomas Tilling is always changing. Big 
changes, including the sale of its holding 
in the Brush Group, occurred in the 
investments of Thomas Tilling last year. 
The results, however, suggest that the 
investment policy has paid. Last year 
the gross profits of the group rose from 
£2,487,065 to £2,894,388 and net profits 
from 1,206,691 to £1,324,585. The 
ordinary dividend has been raised from 
II} 10 13} per cent. 


C. A. PARSONS 


N the 7} per cent dividend for 1957 

the {1 units of C. A. Parsons at 
sos. od. yield just under 3 per cent. That 
low figure still reflects the “nuclear 
power boom ” of 1956-57. But the steam 
is now out of the boom. Twelve months 
ago Sir Claude Gibb, the chairman of 
C A. Parsons, said that unless the group 
secured a “ very big increase in output ” 
profits were likely to fall in 1957. They 
have fallen, declining after tax from 
£2,293,264 to £1,996,714. 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN 


ECAUSE of the decision of the Capital 
B Issues Committee, Rhodesian Anglo 
American was able to offer to its British 
resident shareholders only £500,000 of 
the £4,000,000 issue of a 6 per cent loan 
stock at 95, carrying the option to 
convert the stock in the next five years 
into Rhoanglo ordinary shares at 80s. a 
share. The result was Gilbertian: 
British shareholders oversubscribed their 
quota applying for about £580,000 of the 
stock and applicants for over £30,000 of 
stock had to be scaled down to about 
65 per cent of their application. 

But the issue as a whole was under- 
subscribed and Anglo American Cor- 
poration of South Africa which had 
underwritten the whole at a commission 
of 2} per cent had to take up 36.5 per 
cent. Anglo American, itself a big share- 
holder in Rhoanglo, could equally have 
mopped up the surplus with an applica- 
tion for excess shares. The effect of 
Anglo American taking them as an 
underwriter is that the mining finance 
houses and South African institutions 
which have sub-underwritten the issue 
get their proportion ‘on sub-under- 
writing terms. They presumably are not 
displeased and are likely to be firm 
holders. Dealings began in the new 
stock at par. 


HUDSON’S BAY 


HY, with the cooling winds of 

recession blowing across the North 
American continent, was the trading 
dividend of Hudson’s Bay raised from 
15 to 20 per cent? The group’s sales 
and profits as a whole in the year to 
January 31st last were better. But the 
Hudson’s Bay retail stores earned 
slightly smaller profits from a bigger 
turnover and profit margins in the 
wholesale department were slightly 
lower ; moreover, the rate of increase in 
sales achieved by the retail stores in the 
spring and summer was not maintained 
later in the year. Thus the increase in 
income came from royalties and from 
the fur trade, where the company’s 
three auction houses enjoyed “a very 
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good year.” About £120,000 of the 
increase in the profit of the fur trade 
department represented a non-recurring 
credit on the sale of fixed assets. Furs, 
retailing and wholesaling would all seem 
likely to be affected by the recession this 
year and yet the directors must have felt 
confident about the future when they 
raised the dividend. 

It cannot have been merely because 
Hudson’s Bay has now qualified as an 
overseas trade corporation. At current 
rates of profits and dividends this will 
save the group about £250,000 in tax a 
year. Was it because Hudson’s Bay Oil 
and Gas, now a public company, is out 
of the red? Last year that company 
stepped up its oil production and earned 
a profit of $3 million which, with the 


Years to January 31, 1957 
£ 
Total sales 


Total gross profit 
Total net profit 


69,360,000 


Retail sales 
Retail profit 
Fur sales 


Wholesale sales 
Wholesale profit 
Royalties 


help of non-recurring gains of nearly 
$4% million, converted the deficit account 
brought forward from previous years 
into a surplus of $629,000. 

In addition to the trading dividend, 
shareholders received a maintained tax 
free payment of 2} per cent from the 
land account. Under a supplemental 
charter recently granted to Hudson’s 
Bay the length of life of this land account 
has in effect been extended, for the 
company has been able to transfer 
£672,000 from capital reserves to the 
land account, bringing its undistributed 
surplus up from  £1,135,000 to 
£1,771,000. The total distribution, 
taking the trading dividend and land 
account dividend together, has been 
raised from 19.34 to 24.34 per cent gross, 
on which the £1 ordinary shares at 
157s. 6d. xd yield only 3.1 per cent—a 
return that continues to discount the de- 
velopment of the company’s oil interests 
as well as the growth of the Canadian 
economy as a whole some way ahead. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Mar. 26 April16 April 30 
LAST DEALINGS: April15 April29 May 13 
ACCOUNT DAY: April22 May 6 May 20 


_ making substantial gains on each 
day of dealings last week, gilt-edged 
resumed their rise after the holiday. 
Turnover was heavy and there was out- 
right buying by institutions; the 
Financial Times index of Government 
securities rose from 82.45 at last Thurs- 
day’s close to its highest point this year 
of 83.31 on Wednesday. Considerable 
interest was shown in corporation and 
Dominion loans, 5 per cent Agricultural 
Mortgage (1959-89) gaining 14 to 88} 
since last Tuesday, while 53 per cent 
East Africa 1977-83 rose the same 
amount to 923. The new Australian 
6 per cent loan rose from a discount of 
% to a premium of *% and the new LCC 
6 per cent stock advanced to 3i% pre- 
mium. 

There was a less pronounced rise in 
industrial stocks, the fear of industrial 
disputes partly offsetting hopes of a 
favourable Budget, but nevertheless 
prices had recovered the ground lost 
since the beginning of the year before 
the holiday began, and improved further 
from Tuesday. Banks advanced, Mid- 
land rising 3s. 3d. to 63s., National Pro- 
vincial 3s. to 63s. and Lloyds 2s. 9d. to 
47s. 9d., while discount houses became 
a little firmer. Insurance shares 
weakened, Alliance losing 2s. to 71s. 6d. 
Building shares were strong and paint 
producers jumped on the increased divi- 
dend by British Paints whose stock 
gained Is. 6d. to 16s. 3d. ; Pinchin John- 
son rose 9d. to 17s. Orders at the Inter- 
national Motor Show helped motor 
shares, but Raleigh fell 1s. 6d. to 
30s. 45d. on the decision to work a four- 
day week for an indefinite period. 

Oil shares were dull and little interest 
was taken in Kaffirs, although Harmony 
was an exception, rising Is. 3d. to 34s. 9d. 
A sharp decline in copper mines was 
halted on Wednesday. Rubber planta- 
tions have been consistently firm. 
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90} | 81 Br. Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 85} 8 31111/)5 9112 36/103 24/9 | 223c 18a/Allied Bakeries ‘A’5/- 34/- | 35/3 | 4 5 Ok 
87} | 78 Br. Gas 34% ...-1969-71 81} 82} 314 5/5 8 21) 50/3 | 29/9 | 65) 3 a'Assoc. Port. Cem...{1\ 36/3 | 37/- |417 3 
123 See iBe. Gas 3% «<<. 1990-95 63* 643* 3 8 6'5 3 1 27/9 | 18/6 | 1236 22 a\Beecham Group. . .5/-| 32/- 32/99 |5 5 5 
804 70 Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 734 743 /31911'510 54 47/9 | 26/3 8 b| 44a Bowater Pa a / 
Trans : 1 aper ....{1 28/- | 28/6 |815 5 
88; 774 Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 82 824% 311 3'510 9/7} 68/10} 38/- | 4a 8 b Br. Aluminium £1 45/- | 45/6 |5 5 5 
723 | 59 Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 643 | 653 312 6:5 7 11] 46/43 | 35/- | $10 @ +63b.Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/-, 43/- | 44/- | 611 10 
os 25/- 17/4} 1746 Ta B.E-T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 23/- 23/3 |5 2 8 
a ae “ f~ / a ©, ORV occccas 1) 34/- 35/- 
Prices, 1957 on DOMINION, | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 21/10}' 15/3 | 740, 3 a Dunlop Rubber. .10/-, 16/9 W 163 3 
- RPORATION AND | Apr. 1,| Apr. 9,| April 9, | 46/6 36/14 4a) 8 bimp. Chemical £1, 43/6 43/9 |5 
High | Low FOREIGN BONDS | 1958 | 1958 | 1958 | 50/6 | 36/- | 8a' 114dImp. Tobacco .....f1 43/- | 43/43 | 9 45 
| on, : faa | 32 |27/3 | 58! 2haiJ. Lucas (Inds.)....41 33/9 | 33/6 |4 9 8 
923, 82 Agric. Mortgage 5%........ sso-00 o6 | a6t |8 a6 ‘6h tee {inet | So) SeemeanteChm...8/) Be we ies 
813 | 75 MUMTENO GE lask she cecdeume 1965-69 77 | T8} 6 0 3 55% | 29/9 10 b 5 A EL | ae, 10/-| 14/6 14/6 618 0 
97} | 914 ‘Birmingham 5%........... 1913-75 SG | CD 5 9 31 15/103 11/3 20 ¢ 224c “pee ee CE ee ee 
10} | 91° Bast Africa 82% 5 20200.0. 1977-83, 90 | 923 |6 7 61] 70/3 | 54/103| 444i 12 biTate& isles... fi 5473 | 88 1819 § 
aa a 1 993 510 64] 7 i eee / ‘ 
693 | 54} (Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003 59 | pat |B 9 3l saa | ane a). whee ee ae | ae ik es 
873 | 77 New Zealand 4% neeewdetia 976-78 80 813 | 511 Ol 114/6 71/9 $s ititioene aa al a9 we 14% @ 
15} | 67}. |S. Rhodesia 24% ......... 1965-70 68} | 70h |6 0 64j02/ | 65/6 | 1430 ee ee eae st ye | BA A oO 
87 | 723° \German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%). .1924 903 90} 44/- | 27/6 as aNd. Dominions Te. SSS | SK iS 2 
74 ‘Japan 5% “E inant 190 16 /6 jt t44a,United —: .10/-| 26/9 27/3 | 9 010 
87/6 | +10 b| 45 a'British Petroleum. £1! 87/6 | 86/10} 
8 % l 119/4$ | 70/73 | 1736} 45 a\Burmah ...... oe 69/44 68 / Ay 6 12 2 
tices, 1957 Last Two ORDINARY Price, Price, Yield, £25 | £14§ 74a, 174b,Royal Dutch... .20 fl.! 15 £15} 310 
canines ae STOCKS Apr. 1, | | Apr. 9, | April 9, 218/3 [156/103 4S Gt GEAR OOOE 6 occ ccedaiens £1/131/3 1151/3 | 419 4 
High | Low | (a) (b) (c) 1958 | 1958 1958 }104/- | 55/- ese | eee |Ultramar ....... 10/-| 61/9 | 61/6 | iia 
= | = | = 5 ]137/6 |115/ 20 a} 60 blAnglo American” | 
| % *% | Banks & Discount | s. - a nglo-American .10/-|126/31 | 1126/3 |6 6 9 
W/9 19/6 | “4a 5 BBK. Ldn. &S.Amer.{1) 28/- | 28/6 & & | 29 | 20/3 | t24a| 110 b\Cons. Tea & Lands. £1) 20/9 | 21/3 20 0 0 
41/3 40/- 6a 6 b Barclays Bank..... fil 42/- | 44/- |5 9 114,926 | 48/ 15 b| _64a\Cons. Zinc Corp. ...£1) 47/44 | 47/- |9 0 0 
27/6 4 a 4 b Barclays D.c.O. | 28 /- ' 28/6 5 12 3 113/14 81/3 80 a 120 biDe Beers Def. Reg. 5/- 90/7 * 89/ aye ll 4 0 
34/6 Tha 7} Chartered Bank... “£1 36/- 36/- | 8 6 8 83/13 | 58/74 20 db} 40 ay \Free State Geduld. 5/ /—| 719/44 80/—- | 3 15 0 
42/9 | 6)a 64b|Lloyds Bank ...... 45/- 47/9 |5 811 | 12/103) 7/3 | 30 ¢ 30 clondonTin...... 4/-| T/- | T/e 16 17 0 
58/— 9a 9 bMidland Bank..... A we | |S $i a Se See cee.) toe | eres eo 
28/6 5 a 5 b Nat. Discount ‘Bp’. £1 32/- 32/6 ' 6 3 1 24/9 | 13/103, 8la 164\Rho. Selection Tst. 5/- 16/6 15/103 7 17 67 
39/3 6la 6}6 Union Discount. £1 44/6 45/- ‘511 1 424 | 233 175 b| 25 a)Rhokana Corp. eee <n 24}* 233* | = 3f 
INSURANCE | 55/- | 41/- 30 b| 12ja\United Sua Betong.{1} 50/— | 52/3 6 5 
/44 | 61/7 434b, 30 aCommercial Union 5/-| 70/- | 69/- |5 6 4 88/44 | ee 60 6| 60 a/Western Holdings .5/-) 90/74 | ae | b 12 ° 
1102/6 40 a. 60 bLegal & General . .5/-| 6} 6% /319 3 | 
| 87/6 | ¢20 a +50 bPearl............ 5/-| 93/9 | 91/3 |613 5 
| 344 1t1323c.1474c;Prudential ‘A’..... fi; 41 403 |6 511 
BREWERIES, Etc. | 
(6 | 26/4} 10 a 436 bBass ............ 5/-| 33/6 | 34/3 |612 5 im 
9 | 19/7$ | 183c\ The Distillers......... 6/8, 21/3 | 22/9 |5 910 Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. Apr. 
W/ | 36/— | 10a 15 bGuinness. «22... 10/-| 38/1} | 39/3 |6 7 5 1| 9 | 1 | 9 |_9 
3 | 63/6 8a 17 bWhitbread ‘A’..... £1| 79/43 | 80/- 6 0 A eee | 678 | 63) [DuPontdeNm. - 1753 1173 | 133 
a6 | Motors & AIRCRAFT Alumin’m I] Ad.) 284 | 27} [Ford Motors...) 404 | 40 [Sez | 268 
i 11/9 635, 34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 10/6 10/44 | 911 9 JAm.Smelting.| 434 | 41 {Gen. Elect....| 604 | 573 Shell Oil 69 
Ph ws 12}c| 12$c British Motor..... “a T/3 7/93 8 O O fAmer. Tel. ...! \1728 1744 \Gen. Motors. .| 354 | 343 (Std. of 
9 29/3 3@| 6 Ob Ford Motor ....... 1) 35/74*, 35/6* | 5 1 5 JAnaconda....| 444 | 43 [Goodyear ... .| 72} | 72 | 302 
Bi | 27/6 3a 7 b Hawker Siddeley. ..£1) 25/9 26/14 | 713 3 |Beth. Steel. 384 | 37§ (Gulf Oil 108} |107§ JUnion Carbide 86 
ay ny 9 | 12}c 124c Leyland Motors.... A 39/44 39/9 |6 5 6 |Can. Pacific .., 25 | 243 |Int. Bus. M..« 344} 335 : i 
“¢ i ' b © oe Royce Sabet 88/3 / | 4 7 7 Chrysler Cpn..| 49 | av} Int'l. Nickel. .| 743 | 74 
c ¢ Standard Motor. . “fll |5 7 6 'Crown Zeller. .| 46} | Int’l. Paper ..| 90% | 88) !Woolworth...| 41 











* Ex div idend. + Tax tree. 
(¢) Year’s dividend. 


i (e) To earliest date. 
) To atest date. 


(m) On 13%. 


¢ Assumed average life approx. 9} years. 















§ Less tax at &s. 6d. in £. 


I = rights. 
(g) On 24 %. (hk) On 135%. 


(a) eo dividend. (b) Final dividend. 
(t) On 225%. 


(f) Flat yield. (7) After Rhodesian tax. (k) On 30%. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
World Trade .................. January 18th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages April 5th Western Europe : 
S | A I I S I I i sy Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Mar. 29th 
Manpower Mar. 22nd British Commonwealth This week 
External Trade Mar. 29th Western Europe: 


Financial Statistics This week Prices and Money Supply Mar. 22nd 
Industrial Profits Jan. 18th United States ccccccccescccceeee April Sth 





UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 


Monthly averages 1956 1957 


} { ee ee ae 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Nov. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | 
Index : 

All industries 137 141-142! 

mA s seasonally adjusted ........- 136 136-1378 

Mining and quarrying 109 oe 

Building and contracting si ‘ oie 

Gas, electricity and water 201 


139 
139 


Manufacturing, total 
», seasonally adjusted .. 
Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods 
PE 6 china couse c4 Shen shin aeeseeee 
CIN MINEOE 6 scp ccdnsnnesceasat an 
Textiles and clothing 
Food, drink and tobacco 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : 
Coal (4) (* { 4,272 
Pig iron 2 62 57 271 
Steel, ingots and castings ............... 407 





Sulphuric acid *O | : : ° ° : 214-1 
Newsprint se “JL | . . . ° . 11-97 
Electricity (') mn. kwh 10,076 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Cotton yarns, single | mn. Ib. 
Worsted yarn 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total 
as a = staple fibre .. | oe 
Cotton cloth, woven | mn. yds. 
Wool fabrics, woven i jmn.sq.yds 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis ..........e00¢ 000s 
Commercial vehicles and chassis os 
Metal working machine tools | 000 tons 
Internal combustion engines............. 000 BHE 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
Permanent houses completed: (') 
Total 
i GIN «ic 50 s's ccdawhuesen bones 
By local housing authorities 
Other 


WHOLESALE SALES (‘) 
Textile houses : 
NE ONES ois lb bbw anew eeen ses 
Women’s and children’s wear 
Men’s and boys’ wear 
Piece-goods 


RETAIL SALES ('‘) 
All kinds of business : 
All retailers 
Independent retailers 
Multiple retailers 
Co-operative societies 
General department stores .............. 


By kind of shop: 


Clothing and footwear 
Household goods 


| 
STOCKS | | | 
Basic materials : | 
Coal, distributed (+) | 17,893 | 16,088 | 15,710 
Steel (°) 1,365 | 1,573 1,515 1,470 
Copper (*) 76-2 | ; ° 59-6; 59-2 62-1 
Sulphur (°) 66-6 | . . 84-6; 178-0 80-4 
Newsprint (’) . 105-0 . 145-6 133-6 | 124-07 131-2 
Textiles : Av. value | | 
Wholesale houses, total (') 1950= 100 90 95 95 95 | 108 122 95 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (*). | | a 110 : 124 118 | 110 140 149 124 | 


(*) Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. (*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) Excluding 
government stocks. (°) Average for first quarter. (*) Average for fourth quarter. (7) From January, 1957, excluding newsprint for periodicals and 
certain other purposes tor which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tons. (*) For sulphuric acid only, including filter cake from May, 1956 
(*) Revised series ; stocks at producers’ works of ingots, semi-finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent. 









428 
37% 


+38 


12 
3-96 


30:9 
0: 86 
5-81 


140 
134 


161 
95 


162 
152 


16,080 


ding 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER (') 





Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 


























nthiy i, | | | } 
pepe: epee gy Australia | Canada India | S. Africa | Canada Brunei | Australia| Canada | India  |N. Zealand) S. Africa 
ne I —— es ld a ala ae = = i = _— 7 . = | in Pia | a ae 
°000 tons million kwh 
oes = ee eee ee ee —— ean 
MN <cccudankansmetamaaoe 1,232 | 1,255 | 2,511 1,969 139 | 220 728 3,714 381 | 204 | 772 
ME. 2c neteeoaedncduwel 1,608 | 935 | 3,286 2,781 1,897 461 1,470 6,807 805 | 347 1,472 
ie; ..::tAanan | go9| 3 622|  ... ia | wii = 7,559} ase et. ca 
tT; AUS. sc iiiccicaans 1,840 593 | 3,376 2,997 2,087 | 459! 1,773 6,919 923 446 1,695 
6 PPCM ccccecss 1,825 776 | 3,641 2,824 1,904 | 1,641 6,964 925 418 1,592 
© Bes iiccsnannss 1/904 1,077 3.553 3,050 1/885 1,666 8'079 918 1,636 
November. ......... ots 956 3,920 2,872 1,630 1,584 | 8,180 930 ea 
_ DECOM «ccasieess 871 4,018 aaa eee én 8,225 | ese 














PRIMARY PRODUCTION (?) 





Copper Rubber 


| 





Tin | Steel Gold 
} [— a 
Monthly averages or . | N. | j | 
calendar months Canada | Rhodesia | Ceylon Malaya 





| 
Malaya | Austratia| Canada India |S. Africa }‘Australia; Canada is. Africa 


j 











~ 


. 000 tons ’000 fine ounces 
BE. ios takeaway Wemleatces : 17-4 7-9 2 238 104 49 73-8 294 965-4 
BN cha «ce Seeceh aceiow wiermienae . 32-4 7-9 3 395 145 132 85-9 | 365 | 1,321-1 
DF bis se wwhadaveteweaues : 35-0 8-2 2 ase ena ane oe | 1,419°3 
| ' 
a ‘ 38-4 8-9 9 150 158 88-8 | 398 | 1,456-2 
» November . . 8-9 | 1 91:9}, 375 | 1,422-5 
» December..........%+ 0-2 | 5 oe | we | 1408-1 
OR, TROUME oo ik cies ceeds 9-9 2 | 1,418-0 
» February 6-6 6 | 1,356°7 












Australia Canada New Zealand S. Africa * 











Monthly averages or 








Imports | Exports } Imports 


















































calender teonthe Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports 
mn. {A - mn. $C mn. rupees mn. {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA 

riser es laie aaneaiaat 28-2 33-8 220 | 259 537 | 382} 10-71} 12-27 85:9} 136-1 29-5} 11-4 

MO ici cucaabeneweeeewen 68-2 64-5 475 405 707 | 501 22-38 22-91 165-5 135-0 41-2 34-4 

DF sstacccadevwveneanens 59-7 81-7 469 411 pon oes a aes aaa aaa sae its 

1957, September ........00. 56-9 76-8 445 | 424 834 | 615 28-2 16-9 177-0 81-7 42-3 34-3 
Gf CODE lac civciewen 71-9 94-8 480 | 406 731 pr 22-6 15-9 192-3 107-3 48-6 40-8 
e OVOMINEI Ss 5 4 caewase 64-3 83-2 451 | 436 ets wad 27-6 | 18-8 ye ons 47-3 38-1 
pp. POCOMIDEL. occ cc scecus 61-8 10-7 395 | 453 i eee eee 

BOS, JONRATY . occ cecscioe a pe 401 | 390 | 

EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (‘) 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 
' — : New : : .. | New iE ck a 
ustralia ‘| Canada | India * Zealand? S. Africa en Canada India | Suche Pakistan | S. Africa | Rhodesia 
End of period : mn. US dollars 1953 = 100 al 
| 

pos Nise is siveneeeameaeue 1,265 1,011 3,355 7 237 652 56 84 de 75 898 | 77 73 

Gs tccncguadasnneants 952 1,944 1,360 | 193 372 110 102 99 111 97 | 107 105 

RR Se P, Seeiee 1,321 1,836 872 138 289 113 106 104 113 106 110 108 
. ! 

P57; October .......0.0005 1,296 1,933 934 201 300 107 106 | 110 | 113 109 
e Movember ..6c.ccese 1,317 1,904 897 167 290 113 107 107 | 114 110 | 112 110 
¢ OME. 6a canccnnes 1,321 1,836 872 138 289 107 107 | 110 | 112 111 
Os, January .. 2... cc cess ee 1,867 842 | 107 282 a 107 ae “a a 112 
NE os concewn dak ay 1,872 an ae 264 ; sei 


eee ee } eee | eee | eee | eee 


(’) Electricity production in New Zealand represents deliveries only and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation for own use. (*) Copper 
and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif except for 
Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob ; exports are fob. ‘Trade for India includes that going by land ; annual figures for India are for 12 months 

ginning April lst of year stated and for Australia 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and 
central b ink ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only 
and for ». Africa includes direct taxes. (5) Including foreign investments. (°) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 1955, including South- 
on Afric a. (?) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (*) April, 1948—March, 1949. ‘(*) Including some long- 
™ securities,  (?®) Average for third quarter. 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


7 Treasury bill rate at the tender on 
the eve of the holiday fell by 2s. per 
cent to £5 8s. 6.30d. per cent, § per cent 
below its level on the morrow of the Bank 
rate reduction. But the current rate is 
by no means abnormally low in relation 
to a 6 per cent Bank rate ; rather, the fall 
of i per cent in bill rate was abnormally 
small in conjunction with the Bank rate 
reduction of I per cent. 

At last week’s tender, total applications 
for the unchanged allotment of £260 
million fell by nearly £21 million, to 
£402 million ; and the increase of 6d., to 
£98 12s. 11d., in the discount market’s 
common bid resulted in an increase in 
the proportionate allotment from 55 to 
61 per cent. At yesterday’s tender, the 
offer was again unchanged at £260 
million. 

Credit conditions have continued 
stringent in Lombard Street, and on both 
Thursday before the holiday and on 
Tuesday a few houses were forced to take 
very small loans at Bank rate, despite 
small special official help through pur- 
chases of bills from the market. Dealings 
in June maturities have generally been at 
5%2 per cent, and rates on floating money 
have ranged up to 5} and even 5% per cent. 

Wednesday’s Bank return shows a 
further rise in the active note circulation 
of £7.1 million, to £2,025.1 million, in 
the week straddling Easter. This brings 
the rise in the last three weeks together 
to £42.5 million, against £37.0 million in 
the three pre-Easter weeks last year. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


o/ 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the five days ended April 5, 1958, — 
was an “above-line” surplus (after allowing for | 
Sinking Funds) of £25,846,000 compared with a 
deficit of £29,440,000 in the previous nine days and a | 
surplus of £17,999,000 in the corresponding period of | 
last year. There was a net expenditure “below-line”’ | 
of £25,560,000, leaving a total surplus of £286,000 | 
compared with £9,506,000 in 1957-58. 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


Apr. 10, ] Apr. 2, | Apr. 9, 


(£ million) 1957 1958 | 195% 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept... . 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other secucities. . 
Gold coin and bullion... . 
Coin other than gold coin. 


» days|5 days | 
ended | ended | 
ia 1 April 
5, 
1956-57! 1957-58 1957 1958 


Financial 


Banking Department : 
Year 


Deposits : 
Public accounts 
Bankers 





Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 


50,065) 59,150 
Surtax 


4,500' 4,600 
Death Duties . 2,700| 2,700 
Stamps 0, 63,000 63,700 500 400 
Profits Tax, EPT &| } 
EPL | 255,000] 200,000 255,150] 3,000) 3,300: 
Other Inland Rev, 
Duties 


© CROROD DaraK 


” 


“ Proportion 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,55',000. 
Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 auillioa 
ou March 26, 1958. 


Total Inland Rev.. 60 165 70,150 


2810, 150 2704, 813 2855,6 666) 


23, 015 
[22 940 


19, 127 
10,215 


TREASURY BILLS 





Total Customs and! 


Amount (£ million) 
Excise 


Three Months’ Bills 
35,955 


29,342 Date of | z 
Tender | Allotted 
at Max 


Rate* 


an Average 
— Rate of | 
sl Allotment 


3,438) EB 171 


| Offered 
PO (Net Receipts) .| 

Broadcast Licences 
Sundry Loans..... 
Miscellaneous 


20,000 
31,000 
ae 


4,464 
28,400 
32,714, 32,168 cos 
196,195 165,720 5,406 


5288, 850 ‘51 87, 81 3 5342, 584 105635 108069 


1,785) ... | 
30,700 ie 
48 


1957 
5,430 


April 





1958 
Jan. 3 

Ord. Expenditure 

Debt Interest 

Payments to N. Ire- 
land Exchequer. . 

Other Cons. Funds. 

Supply Services . 


; 640,000} 710,634 662,968] 26,982 


66,444; 71,631 
9,669 9,664 
4044,299 4137,779 


26,709 


69,000 
10,000 
-/4215,635 


2,286) 2,479 
58,200 52,850 


4934, 635 14831, 046 4882, 041 
38,000 


87,468 82,039 


Sinking Funds ....| 36,985 37,541] 168° 185 


“* Above-line ” Bank rate (from 7% 


20/3/ 

Deposit rates (max.) 
Bank... | 
Discount houses. . | 

Money 
Day-to-Day 

Treas. bills 2 months 

3 months 


, Discount rates b 

| Bank bills: 60 days . 5% 
3 months 

| 4 months 

6 months 


Surplus 


S656 See0 G0g00 


17,999 25,846 
621,136 634,566] 8,493 


331,354 211,563] 9,506 286 


Net Receipts from : | | 
Tax Reserve Certificates. ..J 20,993 | —16,815} 9,454) 4,971 
Savings Certificates 72, ean 21,300] 1,300) —300 
Detence Bonds — 35,631 ~ 39, 921 680) — 1083 | 
Premium Savings Bonds... 64,980 | 80,199} 1,200) 1,570 | 


is. -_ 
289,782 423,003 


25,560 


© SCMWUH OCIAGD NOW IA 


pe peR ese 


Total Surplus or Deficit .... 1ld 
The 
1A llotment 


* On April 3rd tenders for 91 day bills at £98 12s 
secured 61 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
offering this week was for £260 min. at 91 day bills. 
cut by £10 mn. “Allotment cut by £20 mn 


Fine trade bills : 

| 3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


548 
5 is 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 


Market Rates : : Spot 


” ngell 2 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


April 5. | 


April 8 | 


April 9 April 1 April 3 April 9 


Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills 
y Ils Advances 


-81%-2-81}h, 2-81 %-2-81 4h! 2-812-2-819 le. 81H} -2- 8142! 
Canadian $ 2-74h-2-74b 2-74 fh -2-74 fh 2°734-2-74 [2-73 th-2- 7348 2-734 -2- 73 Hh | 
French Fr 1167 - 18-1184- 82] 1182)-1182$ | 11824-11824 1182$-1183 | 1182-1183 | 1182g-1182¢ | 11813 Lisit 
| Bank of Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 -12-33%| 12-26-12-26}/12-253-12-26 12-25$-12-26 |12-25h—-12-253|12-25h-12-259 12-25-12 25 
| England Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 139-70- 139-70- 139-774- 139-75- 139-75- 139-724 
141-05 139-75 139-75 139-823 139-80) 139-80 139-1 
| | Dutch Gld 10-56-10-72 |10-644-10-64 10-633-10-64 |10-633-10-634/10-63$-10-633,10-633-10-638 10-623 -10- 62 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .\11-67 & -11-84 48] 11-75-11-75} 11-748-11- 74% 11-74$-11-75 |11-74$-11-74} 11-744 -11-74}/11-74}-11-74 
| Portuguese Esc...) 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
Italian Lire | 1736§-1762% | 17453-1746} | 1746-17464 1747-17478 | 17463-1747} | 17464-1746} | 17453-1746 
Swedish Kr.......] 14-373-14-598 |14-524-14-523 14-52}-14- 525 14-52] 14-52) 14-52-14-52) 14-52-14-52}/14-51]- 14-52 
Danish Kr 19-19$-19-48} | 19-36-19-364, 19-36-19- 364 19-354-19- 364 19- 35%-19- 364\19- 353-19-36 19-35} -19-3 
Norwegian Kr. ...!  19-85-20-15 ,| 2001-20-01} 20-01-20-O1f 20-01-20-01}. 20-01-20-01}) 20-01-20-01} 20-01-20-0) 


One Month Forward Ra’‘es 


| United States $.../  2-78-2-82 12-81} -2-818 


Total 
Floating 
Debt 


a|2-814 


Public 


| Tender | Tap Depts. 


2,860-0 | 1,306- 289-3 


5,450- 
3,410: 
3,370- 
3,500- 


2,248 - 
2,192- 
1,714- 
1,707- 


228- 
237- 
250- 
208 - 


PAWOoW 


3,220: 
3,160: 
3,120: 
3,080- 


1,768 - 
1,646- 
1,403- 
1,463- 


179- 
157- 
206 - 
183- 





YHOD OONO 
HOAA ONHs 


3,040- 
3,050: 
3,060- 


210- 
219- 
225- 
248- 


1,537 - 
1,487- 
1,529- 


Sooo SoOoSoSo wooS 


lon oon. Pane 
KS OWo 


277- | 


nw 


April 5 | 239: 


3,120-0 | 1,499-4 


United States $ 


' Canadian $ 
: French Fr. 
| Swiss Fr 


| Swedish Kr. 


Di a Kr 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 


1}-lc. pm 
ic. pm 
Par-1 dis 
3}-3}c. pm 
1k pm 
23-23c. pm 
3-2ipf. pm 
3-1 pm 
53-3}0 pm 
5-36 pm 
206 pm-—par 


1}-lc. pm 
l-{c. pm 
1 pm-l1 dis 
3}-3hc. pm 
}-4§ pm 
2} ae pm 
} 3$-2 tf. pm 
3- i pm | 
33-3}0 pm 
5-30 pm 
20 pm-par 


1j—lc. pm 14-Ic. pm 
1-jc. pm 1-jc. ee 
1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 
4}-3fc. pm | 4}-3}c. pm 
}-4§ pm ! of k pm 
23-23c. pm 3-2ic. pm | 
34-2} pf. pm | 3 3 2%pf. pm | 
‘3-1 pm 3-1 pm j 
3-340 pm 3% 3h pm | 
5-3So pm | 5-30 pm | 
26 pm -pat 26 pm-par 


Go'd Price at Fixing 


249/4 249/6 249/44 


| late. 


34-2} pf. pm 


pm 
l-ic. pm 
1 pm- 1 dis 
4-3he. pm 
4-4 pm 
2$-2kc. pm 


pm 
pre 
pa 1 dis 


' 

he. pam 
; t 
\ 
Lh 


pre 
pe 
3-2'\ pi. pa 
31 pm 
33-30 pa 
44 250 pi 
lo pin-pat 


1-Kc 
gt 


1 
3i 
2 


3-1 pm 
33-346 pm 
5-30 pm 
26 pmi-par | 


249/34} 249/24 
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‘| | ALLIANCE 

25-3 

46-3 

0-4 

™ ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

wit Head Office 

01-5 BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 

01-5 Established 1824 

149-6 “i ‘a 

i33 The Finest Service 

at for 

esi All elasses of Insurance 

5 *,000. 

auillion 

REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 

oni THE UNITED KINGDOM 

~ THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 

a ELSEWHERE ABROAD 

Rate* cqumnehiiiainainiinaiieaie etna 

4 The Company undertakes the duties of 

i bearaas d Tress the modern holiday resort in the Italian- 
. Pie Cre speaking part of Switzerland. There they can 
45 enjoy brilliant sunshine, deep blue skies, the 
4 scent and sight of innumerable beautiful flowers 
™ and delightful excursions by funicular railway 
. to the summits of Monte San Salvatore and 
2 Monte Bré. 

47 Needless to say, most visitors call at the Lugano 
61 


Branch of the Union Bank of Switzerland to 
encash their Travellers’ Cheques or Travellers’ 


6l gee 7 A helpful Guide Letters of Credit. 
for the Business 
U 
BO 


EM Man going to 
oll Canada 


2s. lid 
ut The 
Hotmeat 






pril 9 Just off the press, this informative little 

2-81 booklet complete with map, covers all 

24 he essential routine requirements for your 

25-12 254 business visit to the Dominion both prior ae 

39-74 to departure and upon arrival. You are saiprasscocrantnges ae eee 

ae invited to apply for a copy at either of the a ae See ee 

n 75 : Bank’s London Offices: HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 

rt 19 ‘ | 6 Lothbury, E.C.2 | 2 Cockspur St, $.W.1 OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
1-20-01 Capital fally paid. cence SWISS Franes 100,000,000 





i va THE ROYAL BANK FRESOE VES oanececccccccesnee a sseeteneeneenremeeeee SWISS Franes 100,000,000 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 





tur dis 
2 OF CANADA 
4 pm 
tot a a Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 
i oe , Over 900 branches in Canada and abroad 
m4 pa ee. ASSETS EXCEED $3,750,000,000 
cu-pat 
9/24 





CORRESPONDENTS ALLOVER THE WORLP 
Naren” 





HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Position as at 
3lst JANUARY 1958 


Assets £344,000,000 
Liquid Funds £61,500,000 
Reserves £13,000,000 


Savings & Investment Balances 
Increased by £45,500,000 


Head Office HALIFAX Yorkshire 


London Office: 51 Strand W.C.2 
City Office: 62 Moorgate E.C.2 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 


PROVIDES COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Branches: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, 
NAGOYA, OSAKA and others 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton Sct., 
LONDON, E.C.2 
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THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. The Liability of the 
Members is limited) 
Established 1911 


Paid-up Capital ...Rs. 3,14,54,259 (£2,359,068) 
Reserve Fund and 

Other Reserves ...Rs. 4,03,60,820 (£3,027,061) 
Deposits (31.12.57) Rs.1,55,14,50,664(£1 16,358,800) 


Note : The Sterling equivalents o/ the Rupee figures shown above have becn 
converted at the rate of 1/6d. per Rupee 


Chairman - . . « Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E. 
Vice-Chairman - > . - C.H. Bhabha, Esq. 
Branches and Pay Offices in all important Commercial - 
Centres of India, Pakistan and Burma. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY 1 
LONDON OFFICE: 
159 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
London Adviser - - - Sir Cecil Trevor, C.I.E.. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
TRANSACTED 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 

CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000 - 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 586,500,000 
DEPOSITS Rials 20,974,622,935 

Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 

HIS EXCELLENCY EBRAHIM KASHANI. 


HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking _ business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import export and trade regulations in force in Iran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Canada with limited liability) 


1958 
REPORT 





SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1957 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS : 


Railway revenue was the second highest in the history of your Company having been 
exceeded only by that of 1956. Freight traffic volume as compared with 1956 was down 10%, 
with over half of the decrease having occurred in grain and grain products moving under low 
statutory rates. A factor contributing to the decrease in volume was the strike by locomotive 
firemen in January. Rate increases added 5% to freight revenue. 


Other Income was $6.6 million lower than in the previous year. Decreases were widespread 
but were particularly marked in dividends declared by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited and in net earnings from your steamships. 


Net Income amounted to $46.8 million; which, after providing for dividends of 4% on 
Preference Stock and dividends amounting to $1.50 per share on Ordinary Stock, left a balance 
of $22.7 million available for modernization and other corporate purposes. 

The Income and Retained Income Accounts of your Company show the following for the 
year ended December 31, 1957 : 


INCOME ACCOUNT 











Railway Revenue a << -— -  - ws $4687,565,479 
Railway Expenses a ee ten ee eee el. aa 449,319,097 
ee ae $38,246,382 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 23,441,276 
$61,687,658 
TG aks. ss a” ee ea 14,901,935 
Net Income ee ee $46,785,723 
Dividends : 
Prememen Giedit... co co cos os cco coo ce ,029,053 
ee ee 1,090,379 
24,119,432 
Balance transferred to Retained Income Account eco eee $ 22,666,291 
ee 


RETAINED INCOME ACCOUNT 


Retained Income (Balance), December 31, 1956... $452,979,869 
Balance of Income Account for the year ended December 3i, 
1957 . eco 0 cee cee | AROSE 





Net Proceeds from Sales of Lands and Townsites aie 7,561,504 
Gain on Redemption of £1,300,000 Debenture Stock of Atlantic 
and North-West Railway Company on 2,853,490 
Excess of considerations received for sales of properties over 
book values, and miscellaneous items ...  ...  « eee 1,259,493 
34,340,778 
Retained Income (Balance) December 31, 1957, as per Balance -_—— 
Sheet a er ee ee ar ee $487,320,647 
Se ee 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 3i, 1957 








ASSETS 
Current Assets : 
Cash .. ee ae a 
Temporary ‘Cash ‘Investments. a al wins ee si 26,794,613 
Special Deposits .. i 4,817,965 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances 21,213,617 
Other Accounts Receivable ... oa ‘a 24,238,027 
Material and Supplies ... “— oii eae oon wae ees 46,459,358 
$ 149,059,763 
Deferred Payments and ene on yea ose 8,322,867 
Unsold Lands and Properties... a eos 9,289,875 
Insurance Fund ee ee ee ee 13,188,540 


Deferred Debits : 
Prepaid and Unadjusted Charges ... 





Unamortized Discount on Funded Debt. eee 
7,310,756 
Investments : 
Controlied Companies...  ... ses eee wee 
Other Companies ma wa <a 
136,334,723 
Properties : 
Railway oe sett . 
Communications . 
Hotels a . 
Steamships ~~ - one one oe in 
Other Properties ee 
2,229,262,112 





$2,552,768,636 





LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities : 
Accounts Payable and Wages Accrued ...  ... ss aes $ + ©49,933,364 
Taxes Accrued .. eee eee << ws was 9,624,093 
Dividends Declared _$—w « - —. -s om 508,390 
Other Current Liabilities ... 0... cee ewe tee tee 13,052,943 

Deferred Liabilities ‘i 

Deferred Credits and Reserves : 





Deferred Credits A a a 5,151,028 
WUE UUDOEOUR ice ttt icen tes 32.850, 000 
Insurance Reserve dak ae eal 13,188,540 
Investment and Other Reserves ... ss sce nee nee 4. 914, 092 
56,103,660 
Provision for Depreciation... 20.00.62 cee teen 878,196,192 
gil ala 144,133,500 
Debenture Stock ... eal sa oi ah ne 292,548,888 
Shareholders’ Equity : 
Preference Stock a a a ee er 
oy 351,656,775 
Premium on Stock a a: - a: a 3a 37,992,349 
Donations and Grants... 9... eee eee —_ ma 78,973,335 
Retained Income (Balance) ... 9... see nee twee 487,320,647 
1,093,200,027 
























SWISS CREDIT BANK 
(Credit Suisse) 


Established 1856 
Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 259,000,000 


With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon- 
dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, 
one of the oldest and largest in Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 
transactions. 


Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 
in Zurich, or to: 


The United Kingdom Representative 
Robert J. Keller 


4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C.2 


Affiliated Companies 













Swiss American Corporation Credit Suisse (Canada) Ltd. 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
New York Montreal 

















































FACTS ABOUT 


HER PEOPLE......INDUSTRIES AND 


CA 


yy 


NATURAL RESOURCES...... 


are contained in an _ illustrated 
booklet of 100 pages entitled 
“ Canada Today”, issued by the 
Bank of Montreal. A copy will be 





sent free on request. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 
Main London Office: 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office : Montreal 
OVER 710 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
Assets exceed $3,000,000,000 
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- COMPANY MEETINGS 


BANCO DE MEXICO, SA 


(MEXICO DF) 


The thirty-sixth Regular General Stock- 
holders Assembly of the Banco de Mexico, 
SA, was held recently, and the following are 
details from the Report presented by the 
Board of Directors: 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 


During 1957 the increase in the real pro- 
duct, that is, after deducting price rises, was 
4 per cent, a rate which exceeds the popula- 
tion growth. The drop in the external prices 
of some of Mexico’s leading mineral and 
agricultural exports and the adverse climatic 
conditions which caused an unusual reduction 
in the Central Plateau harvests, especially 
corn, limited the increase in the national 
product. 


There was an increase of real income per 
capita and private consumption was some- 
what higher than in 1956. The reduction in 
farming slowed the increase in incomes 
demand for consumers’ goods and limited 
the expansion in commercial activities to only 
3 per cent with respect to the volume regis- 
tered in 1956. 


Investment, both public and private, con- 
stituted the leading sustaining factor in the 
growth of production. Total real investment 
increased 7 per cent over that of 1956. Real 
investment of the public sector increased 
8 per cent and private investment rose 6 per 
cent in real terms. 


Total wages represented a similar share in 
the real product as in 1956. Profits of 
non-agricultural enterprises increased some- 
what their share in the total product and 
farmers experienced a slight reduction in 
their share. 


Agriculture. — Agricultural production 
dropped slightly in 1957. Increases in 
production of cotton, sugar cane and coffee 
did: not. fully offset the reduction in non- 
irrigated crops, particularly corn and 
beans. 


Livestock.—The severe dry spell in the 
northern part of the country originated a 
reduction in iivestock production and forced 
the export of about 300,000 head of cattle, 
because of the shortage of pastures, as 
compared with the 110,738 head exported 
in 1956, 


Forestry.—Forest production continued 
without increasing. Domestic demand for 
forest products has been met, and there was 
a reduction in wood exports. 


Fishing.—Poor weather conditions ad- 
versely affected fishing activity, which experi- 
enced a reduction in 1957 with respect to 
1956. 


Mining.—Mining production registered an 
increase of 7 per cent in 1957. Sulphur ex- 
traction rose 35 per cent ; metals output in- 
creased 5 per cent, despite the sharp drop 
in international prices. Copper production 
increased 11 per cent ; lead, 8 per cent ; iron, 
16 per cent; manganese, 29 per cent. Zinc 
output went down 2 per cent; bismuth, 44 
per cent, and gold, 1 per cent. Certain 
exemptions on mining taxes, conditioned to 
additional investments, provided a stimulus 
to this activity in spite of unfavourable con- 
ditions in foreign markets. 


Petroleam.—Activity in the petroleum in- 
dustry was 10 per cent higher than in 1956. 


Crude petroleum extraction dropped 2 per 
cent, while refining increased 14 per cent. 
The petroleum industry pursues its pro- 
gramme designed to produce increasing 
quantities of petroleum products in order to 
meet the constant increase in domestic con- 
sumption and reduce imports. As a result of 
continued explorations proven reserves of 
crude petroleum continue to increase, 


Manufacturing. — Manufacturing output 
experienced further growth and in 1957 was 
6 per cent higher than in 1956. The slowing 
of the growth of internal demand due princi- 
pally to the reduction in farm income, led to 
limited increases in the production of con- 
sumers’ goods. The demand for investment 
goods, which has remained high, was the 
main factor in the increase in total manufac- 
turing output. The steel industry registered 
an increase of 14 per cent in output; the 
fertiliser industry lifted output by 22 per 
cent; the sugar industry, 37 per cent; the 
cigarette industry 3 per cent. In the textile 
industry, production of wool and cotton 
fabrics rose while output of synthetic fibres 
and woven fabrics was reduced. Produc- 
tion decreased in the glass and rubber 
industries. 


Electric power.—Electric power generated 
rose 8 per cent in 1957, reaching an estimated 
total of 8,453 million kilowatt hours. Con- 
stant investment has permitted an increase of 
7 per cent in generating capacity. The 
Federal Electricity Commission as well as 
the private enterprises have participated in 
this achievement. 


Construction.—Public sector construction 
increased 7 per cent; private construction 
rose 15 per cent, Total increase in this field 
was 12 per cent. 


Transportation and communications.— 
Railway freight traffic was 9 per cent higher 
in 1957 than the year before. Rail passenger 
transportation did not rise in 1957, reflecting 
a continuous shifting to the use of highway 
and air transport. Air passenger transporta- 
tion rose 9 per cent while air freight dropped 
1 per cent. The increase of 7 per cent in 
gasoline consumption indicated an increase 
in services provided by motor vehicle trans- 
portation. 


Prices—From January to August, 1957, 
wholesale prices registered increases; in 
September they went down slightly and re- 
mained stable for the rest of the year. .In 
spite of decreases in the prices of some 
articles, the monthly average of the 210- 
article wholesale price index was 4.3 per cent 
higher for 1957 than for 1956. Wholesale 
prices were 6.2 per cent higher in December 
of 1957 than in December of 1956. The price 
rises were due chiefly to a reduction in the 
supply of agricultural products, in addition to 
an increase in over-all demand, although total 
demand grew at a slower pace than in 
1956. ‘Price rises abroad and some increase 


in internal costs also affected the index 
rise. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


In spite of several unfavourable factors, 
the loss of foreign exchange in the reserve of 
the Bank of Mexico was less than the amount 
paid in cash for the unusual corn imports. 
The reserve stood at 441.2 million dollars as 
at December 31, 1957, showing a loss of less 
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than 6 per cent from the level of the same 
date in 1956. 


International prices of export products 
went down in general, while prices rose on 
products imported, so that the terms of 
trade were unfavourable to Mexico in 1957, 
as in 1956. 


Exports.—Total income from exports of 
goods and services—including tourism, immi- 
grant workers abroad and other services—.. 
amounted to 1,399.7 million dollars in 1957, 
representing a drop of 1.6 per cent with 
respect to 1956. Receipts from cotton 
exports decreased in comparison with the 
unusual sales which had been made in 1956. 
In addition, world prices of copper went 
down 30 per cent ; lead, 7 per cent ; and zinc, 
14 per cent. 


Imports.—Imports of merchandise and 
services amounted to 1,560.0 million dollars, 
which represents an increase of 104.0 million 
over 1956. Purchases of corn and petroleum 
were responsible for increases in the. mer- 
chandise item. It is to be noted that a 
purchase of 500,000 tons of corn was con- 
tracted in the latter part of 1957 and that 
Petroleos Mexicanos considers that oil im- 
ports will be reduced considerably this year. 


The value of total imports, an important 
part of which is composed of production 
goods reached a record level in 1957. These 
imports together -with increasing domestic 
production of investment goods should be 
reflected in higher levels of output in coming 
years. 


Tourism.—Total income from tourists and 
from border transactions amounted to 590.5 
million dollars in 1957, as compared with 
508.2 million in 1956, that is, an increase of . 
16 per cent. 


Direct Foreign Investment.—Because of 
favourable economic and political conditions 
in the country, foreign exchange income from 
direct foreign investment—new investment 
and reinvestment—rose to 140 million dollars, ° 
that is an increase of 10 million with respect ° 
to 1956: The main fields of activity in which ~ 
the 140 million was invested weré manufac- 
turing, trade, mining, and to a lesser extent; 
public utilities. As for origin of the funds, 78 
per cent corresponded to the United States. 


During 1957 gross direct foreign invest- 
ment represented 11.3 per cent of total invest- 
ment in the country ; in 1956 it accounted for 
11.8 per cent. 


External Medium and Long-term Credits.” 
—lIn 1957 the country received net income of 
77.2 million dollars on account of medium : 
and long-term credits—that is, with maturity 
of over one year—for financing economic 
development projects and obtained abroad 
by Nacional Financiera and other institutions. 
This amount represented an increase of 33.8 
million dollars with respect to 1956. 


MONEY, BANKING AND SECURITIES 


During 1957 the authorities continued the 
policy of monetary stabilisation and of chan- 
nelling credit to productive activities, without 
neglecting the credit needs of trade. Con- 
tinued firm support was provided to the 
banking system and to the sound develop- 
ment of the securities market. 


Money supply.—The monetary measures 
adopted in previous years and in 1957 per- 
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mitted an expansion of 6.7 per cent during 


last year in total means of payments, an 
expansion consistent with the needs of 
financing the real output of goods and ser- 
vices. Of the total increase of 781.4 million 
pesos in the money supply, 360.5 million 
corresponds to bills and coins and 420.9 
million pesos to checking accounts in 
domestic currency. 


Financing provided by credit institutions. 
—Total financing granted by the banking 
system, including credits and investments and 
excluding inter-bank operations, reached a 
new high of 22,408.8 million pesos as of 
December 31, 1957, which represents an 
increase of 14.0 per cent in comparison with 
the level attained one year earlier. 


The policy of channelling the resources of 
the banking system to productive activities 
was continued in 1957 with satisfactory re- 
sults. Credit granted by private banks to 
industrial enterprises rose 20.5 per cent, and 
that granted by official institutions, excluding 
the Bank of Mexico, rose 13.9 per cent. In 
addition, industry was financed through pur- 


chases of securities. Agricultural credit 
increased 12.5 per cent. 
Securities market. — The outstanding 


volume of interest bearing and other type 
of securities rose again during 1957. Interest 
bearing securities outstanding rose to a new 
record level of 10,833.5 million pesos as of 
December 31, 1957, showing an increase of 
14.3 per cent compared with the previous 
year. As for other securities, in the Federal 
District increases were registered in 
authorised capital of corporations of 3,522.1 
million pesos during 1957, an amount 
§62.6 million higher than in 1956. 


FEDERAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


Notwithstanding the considerable increase 
registered in the investment expenditures of 
the Federal Government in 1957 with respect 
to 1956, directed to accelerate and in some 
cases terminate public works and _installa- 
tions urgently required by the country’s de- 
velopment, preliminary figures indicate that 
during the fiscal year of 1957 a total deficit 
of only 75.0 million pesos was incurred, less 
than 1 per cent of federal income. 


Current cash revenue amounted to a record 
8,320.7 million pesos, that is, 426.8 million 
more than the year before. The income tax 
provided the biggest increase in receipts— 
222.7 million pesos—and income tax receipts 
accounted for a third of tota] current revenue 
of the Federal Government. 


Cash budgeted expenditures ar-ounted to 
8,131.1 million pesos in 1957 according to 
preliminary figures, 682.4 million higher than 
in 1956. 


PUBLIC SECTOR INVESTMENT 


Total investment of the public sector— 
Federal Government, States, Federal District, 
Territories and Municipalities, decentralised 
institutions and state enterprises—amounted 
to 5,357.3 million pesos in 1957. The increase 
—14.2 per cent—reflected the intention of the 
Federal Government to help maintain the 
economic development of the country at a 
Satisfactory pace. 


Direct investment of the Federal Govern- 
ment accounted for the major part of the 
imcrease in public investment, expanding by 
494.4 million pesos, or 31 per cent. Invest- 
ment of decentralised institutions rose 29.8 
Per cent (by 68.3 million pesos); that 


of state and mixed enterprises rose 
1S per cent (by 30.6 million pesos) ; 
that of the Federal District increased 


16.2 per cent (by 59.8 million) ; and invest- 
ment of the States, Territories and Munici- 
Palities increased 19.9 per cent (by 63.9 
million pesos). 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


A YEAR OF NEW RECORDS 


CONTRIBUTION TO COUNTRY’S 
ECONOMY 


The one hundred and _ thirty-second 
Annual General Meeting of the Scottish 
Amicable Life Assurance Society was held 
in Glasgow on April 9th, Sir Lynden 
Macassey, KBE, QC (President of the 
Society) presiding. 


In moving the Adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, Mr Howard Cunningham, CBE, 
MC (Chairman of the Ordinary Directors) 
said that the Life Assurance industry had 
made a tremendous contribution to the 
welfare of the economy in all the difficulties 
of the postwar era. This was confirmed by 
the Treasury in the February, 1958, number 
of their Monthly Review of the Economic 
situation, which demonstrates that a very 
substantial part of the total increase in 
personal saving between 1952 and 1956 was 
through Life Assurance and Superannuation 
Funds and adds that the payment of pre- 
miums and contributions at regular intervals 
imparts a capacity for steady growth that 
is lacking in most other forms of: personal 
saving. 

The Treasury Review points out that this 
rapid rise in saving through assurance and 
pension funds has helped to make possible 
the acceleration in investment during the 
period under review and concludes that, to 
secure higher living standards without 
heavier Government saving through higher 
taxation, further increases in personal saving 
are necessary. This objective tribute to the 
contribution made by the Life Assurance 
Offices and by the Pension Funds to the 
economic needs of our country may well 
raise doubts as to the wisdom of proposals 
for extending the State pension arrangements 
beyond the subsistence level—an extension 
which would inevitably reduce the scope for 
the “rapid rise in saving through assurance 
and pension funds” which the Treasury 
regard as necessary for the provision of 
higher living standards in the future. The 
outstanding success of the Life Offices and 
Pension Funds in attracting savings is too 
precious an asset to the economy of our 
country for it to be prejudiced by political 
action or by state interference of any kind. 


RECORD OF CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 


The Society’s contribution to the growth 
of personal savings was amply illustrated by 
the figures in the Annual Report. This was 
the first occasion on which the Society’s 
premium revenue, which now amounted to 
almost £8,250,000. had risen by more than 
£1 million in a single year. Net new sums 
assured under individual assurances had 
reached new records in every successive 
year since 1945. In all respects, in relation 
to mortality experience, interest earnings and 
expenses, the past year had been very favour- 
able—so much so that, as at July Ist last, 
the rate of interim bonus was increased to 
45s. per cent per annum compound—the 
highest rate ever payable during the Society’s 
history of 132 years. This same rate of bonus 
applies to participating annuity contracts— 
both for group pension schemes and for the 
new “ self-employed ” retirement annuities. 


The Society’s investment policy through- 
out the past year was designed to take full 
advantage of the exceptional opportunities to 
acquire first-class securities providing high 
interest yields for many years to come. It 
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was indeed fortunate that almost one-third 
of the Society’s total funds of £57 million 
had accrued during the past three years and 
had been invested under these extremely 
favourable conditions. The Board had wel- 
comed the opportunity of being associated 
in the formation of Thistle Industrial Hold- 
ings Limited whose main object is to assist 
in the development of selected industrial 
companies by the provision of capital for 
this purpose. 


The past year had been one of intense 
activity at Head Office and at all the Society’s 
Branch Offices—which now consisted of 20 
main Branches and a further 21 Sub-Branch 
Offices spread geographically from Elgin in 
the north to Bournemouth in the south. The 
Chairman added that, during his year of 
office, it had given him great pleasure to 
visit many of these offices and that he had 
been very impressed by the enthusiasm and 
efficiency of the staff throughout the whole 
of the Society’s widespread organisation. In 
reply to a question, the Chairman said that 
he welcomed the opportunity of stating most 
emphatically that there was no connection or 
relationship whatsoever between the Society 
and the Scottish Amicable Building Society. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


TWINING CROSFIELD 
& COMPANY 


A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The Forty-first Annual General Meeting 
of Twining Crosfield & Company, Limited, 
was held on April 2nd, Mr H. W. Backhouse, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The fall in Trading Profit in the year 1957 
is mainly due to difficulties incurred during 
the first three months of the year following 
the Suez crisis. One result of excited buying 
at all levels during November and December, 
1956, was a relatively small turnover during 
January, February and March. Another 
factor was a considerable fall in the market 
price of tea, from 5s. 64d. per lb for plain tea 
in December, 1956, to 3s. 3d. at the end of 
March, 1957, which meant that our stocks 
bought at the higher levels could not be sold 
profitably. For the remainder of the year 
we were able to trade at a reasonable profit 
and the results should not be regarded as 
disappointing in the circumstances. 


After the end of March the market price 
of tea remained reasonably stable for the 
remainder of the year. The outlook appeared 
“bearish” owing to evidence that world 
production of tea was exceeding consumption 
as it had in 1956 and there appears to be no 
immediate prospect of a revival of an Inter- 
national Tea Agreement to regulate produc- 
tion to the World’s requirements. During the 
year under review plain tea was often selling 
at prices which were below the cost of pro- 
duction and the consumer in the United 
Kingdom was offered a wide range of retail 
prices and very good value for money 
especially in the higher priced lines. 

The Board recommends the payment of a 
final dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 
12 per cent, making 18 per cent for the year, 
which is at the same rate as last year’s 
distribution. The carry forward is increased 
by about £22,000 to £149,318. 


While we can report increased turnover in 
our proprietary teas and coffees there is 
intense competition, which we face with 
confidence, and we shal] continue to push 
our sales with energy. We have started 1958 
with two good months trading. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





Peninsular and Oriental J Cc - & | 


COMPANY , MEETING 


Steam Navigation Company 


THE SPREAD OF GROUP 
INTERESTS 


HE earned surplus for the year 
before charging taxation rose 
from £12-5 millior to over 
£17-5 million, a record in the annals 
of our Group. The explanation of 
this rise is not difficult to find. Al- 
though in the popular mind P & O is 
regarded as a passenger liner com- 
pany, over 40 per cent of its tonnage 
consists of cargo liners. Moreover, it 
is the parent company of a large 
Group of shipowning companies, 
two of which are concerned wholly 
in the trading of tramp ships. Those 
ships are traded on the open market 
and depend entirely on the law of 
supply and demand for the rates of 
freight they can obtain. At the pres- 
ent time it is impossible to fix one at 
a rate which will show a profit. Yet 
eighteen months ago the demand for 
tramp ships was at its height and 
freight rates reached almost unheard 
of levels after a year or more when 
rates had been steadily rising. Here- 
in lies the difference between 1957 
and 1952. The year 1952 had the 
benefit of a peak in tramp rates as 
high as has been lately experienced 
yet the 1952 profits were only two- 
thirds of the 1957 profits. But the 
rise in tramp rates which resulted 
from the Korean War arrived 
suddenly and receded equally sud- 
denly. The number of voyages that 
could be fixed at the high rates then 
ruling was strictly limited. On the 
other hand, all voyages finishing in 
1957 had the benefit of the very firm 
rates which ruled throughout 1955 
and 1956 culminating, of course, 
with the peak rates secured by the 
relatively few voyages fixed at the 
end of 1956. Furthermore, most 
cargo liners carry some cargo at rates 
related to those ruling in the open 
market and when those rates are very 
high the benefit is reflected in the 
voyage results. As I have explained 
on previous occasions, liner rates of 
freight do not fluctuate so spectacu- 
larly as do tramp rates of freight and 
it is important to remember that the 
results of the past year have been 
derived very largely from the profit- 
able state of the tramp market. 
The operations of the Group are 
world wide. A drought in India 


Tramp Rates depend on supply and demand 
TRADE POOR 


it ee 


Abundance 
of 
Cargo 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


1956 1957 


necessitating the import of extra 
quantities of rice; a bumper wool 
cheque in Australia; Government 
restrictions on imports into any of 
the countries which we serve; a 
major disturbance somewhere in the 
world resulting in a temporary short- 
age of shipping space; all these 
occurrences can have an important 
influence for good or ill on our trade. 

The closing of the Suez Canal 
caused disturbances to the pattern of 
world trade beyond that actually pas- 
sing through the Canal. To give just 
one instance, the difficulty of 
obtaining goods from Europe caused 
India and other countries in the East 
to turn to alternative sources of 
supply. And so it happened that at 
a time when the earnings of the 
Group’s cargo ships were swollen by 
the high rates of freight obtainable in 
the open market, certain of the liner 
trades experienced exceptionally 
good trading conditions. 


REPORTS 


taxation has risen by not quite £1 
million. The. explanation of this 
very modest rise in the Group tax 
charge is to be found in the 
relief that the Group has received 
by reason of the operation of the in- 
vestment allowance, amounting in 
1957 to over £1,800,000 as compared 
with £900,000 in 1956. We are 
likely to feel the benefit of the 
investment allowance for some con- 
siderable time ahead in view of our 
large building programme. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


The profit for the year after 
taxation is £4 million more than in 
1956 and the Board were faced with 
the question of what dividend to pay. 
As we may well be on the threshold 
of a major depression in the industry, 
it might have been argued that the 
Board should not have raised the 
dividend above what was paid in 
1956. 

I fully realise, however, that the 
dividend that we have been able to 
pay for a number of years past has 
represented an extremely small per- 
centage of the capital employed by 
the Group. Taking this and all other 
factors into consideration, the Board 
have decided to recommend an in- 
crease in the final dividend, making 
11 per cent for the year. Even so, 
after increasing the dividend, the 


360 ships serving 
44 countries... 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


In face of the complex influences I 
have described, this is a most 
difficult moment to forecast the 
results of a large shipping organ- 
isation. Although some of our 
passenger trades, which were par- 
ticularly badly hit by the closing of 
the Suez Canal, have been showing 
improved results during the past 
few months, the general position of 
cargo trades has deteriorated, par- 
ticularly since the end of 1957. 
Nevertheless, as a result of the nor- 
mal time lag before such influences 
make themselves felt on our voyages, 
the current results do not yet reflect 
the full effect of the collapse in tramp 
rates and the shortage of cargo 
which lies behind it. At 
present there is little 
prospect of any improve- 
ment and if these con- 
ditions persist for very 
long it will be necessary 
to lay up ships. Fortu- 
nately the spread of the 
Group’s interests affords 
some insurance against 
the worst effects of the 
slump, but until there is 
a general improvement 
in world trade the trend 
will be downward. 


TAXATION 


Despite an increase in 
the Group surplus of £5 
million, the charge for 


amount paid out by the Group is no 
more than 1} per cent on the book 
value of the net assets, which is very 
low in comparison with the rate of 
return that is paid by most other 
industries. 

Whether we shall be able to main- 
cain the dividend at 11 per cent next 
year is obviously a matter of 
conjecture and I am anxious that 
nothing I say on this subject should 
be misunderstood. I would «mpha- 
sise that shipping is a speculative 
industry whose fortunes fluctuate 
more sharply perhaps than those of 
most land based industries. As to 
the future I would remind you of the 
warning given in the Directors’ 
Report. 


If you are interested in 
these extracts from Sir 
William Currie’s speech at the 
118th Annual General Meeting 
write for a full report to the 
Secretary, P & O Steam 
Navigation Company, 122 
Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C.3. Other items from the 
speech include: 1. The ne- 
cessity for profit retention. 
2. Investment in Australia. 
3. Ventures in the Pacific. 
4. The Tanker Building Pro- 
gramme. 5. Foreign Ship- 
building Competition. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Report on Company Meeting of Associated Electrical Industries Limited 


Lord Chandos, Chairman of Associated Electrical Industries, tells stockholders— 


NEW FACTORIES SWELL 
THE OUTPUT OF A.E.L. 


Orders booked total £177,000,000 — Product Divisions to be formed. 


Presiding at the Annual General Meeting of Associated Elec- 
trical Industries held on April 9th, Lord Chandos (the Chairman) 
said that in 1957 the total value of electrical apparatus shipped 
and invoiced to their customers surpassed that in the record 
year of 1956 by over £16,500,000. Notwithstanding that 
increase, the profits remained at about the same level as those 
for 1956. It was estimated that two factors alone. the strike 
in the engineering industry and the influenza epidemic, caused a 
loss of trading profit before tax of a little over £1 million. 
Apart from those unusual influences the profits last year were 
still affected by the heavy initial expenses involved in starting 
new plants. 

Touching on the more encouraging counterparts to the 
adverse features of 1957, Lord Chandos said the first was 
the order book. The orders booked by the Company during 
the vear totalled £177 million, exceeding by £40 million the 
highest previous figure reached in 1956. In spite of their 
efforts and additional capacity, orders in hand rose to £180 
million. Of the 1957 total £7,300.000 related to equipment for 
nuclear power plant. The total of orders received was largely 
due to a striking increase in export business, and was all the 
more encouraging because world markets had been buyers’ 
markets and competition had been keen. 


FORMATION OF PRODUCT DIVISIONS 


Dealing with the formation of Product Divisions, Lord 
Chandos said: We have decided that over the next few years we 
should change to a divisional organisation based on products. 
The three principal operating companies—B.T.H., M.-V. and 
§.E.S—will manage various A.E.I. divisions under a policy laid 
down by the board of the A.E.I.; these companies will remain 
the instruments through which general A.E.I. policy is carried 
out. and they will devolve some of the day to day executive 
work upon the divisions. 

Initially two A.E.I. divisions are being formed. The A.E.I. 
Turbine-Generator Division will be managed by M.-V. and the 
A.E.I. Heavy Plant Division by B.T.H.; these divisions will 
control the design, manufacture and sales of all products falling 
within these categories. 

By forming these divisions, we shall eliminate duplication of 
effort and make the best use of all personnel currently employed 
by B.T.H. and M.-V. and of all manufacturing facilities avail- 
able. We shall achieve this without disturbance to existing 
contracts with our customers. Our employees may be assured 
that increased opportunities are now open to them, and that it 
will rarely be necessary for them to change the present location 
of their work. 

Many established M.-V. and B.T.H. designs will continue to 
be available for some years, but with continuing engineering 
development they will be superseded by a comprehensive range 
of A.E.I. designs. 

In conclusion Lord Chandos said: By the end of the year 
the numbers of those working for A.E.I. had risen to just over 
90.000. and I wish once again to emphasise that, despite the 
Strike in the engineering industry last year, our relations with 
the men and women in our factories continue good and are 

marked by a confidence on both sides. I wish to thank them all 
for their efforts which have maintained our pre-eminent position 
In the industry. 


QED 





** The Wythenshawe Transformer Plant near Manchester is the first of our great 

projects to be in full effective production in 1958. The load on the plant has 

built up satisfactorily and will be a substantial profit earner from now onwards.”’ 

This photograph of one bay of the new factory shows the tanks which ere 
filled with oil to cool the transformer core and windings. 





THERMONUCLEAR FUSION. 
** Once again it has been demon- 
strated that the British have an 
inventive skill second to none. 
Our congratulations are due to the 
brilliant young scientists at the 
A.E.1. Research Establishment, 
Aldermaston, who designed and 
built Sceptre and to those of the 
Metropolitan-Vickers Company 
who built and partly designed 
Zeta for the Authority. The 
results achieved with Zeta and 
Sceptre lead us to believe that 
mankind has now within reach a 
source of power which will last 
for all time.”” Dr Allibone, Dr 
Ware and Mr Chick with 
Sceptre Ill at Aldermaston 
Court, 


“* Forty-three per cent of the 
major generating plant commis- 
sioned by the Central Electricity 
Authority during 1957 was of 
our manufacture. Of the 
Authority’s four steam power 
Stations having the highest 
thermal efficiencies during the 
year ended March 31, 1957, three 
had our generating plant.”’ This, 
the Castle Donington Station, 
where we installed three 
100,000 KW = turbine-generator 
sets, headed the list, 





ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


TELEPHONE AND GENERAL TRUST 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON STRENGTH OF 
INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of the Telephone and General Trust Limited 
will be held on April 29th in London. 


The following is an extract from the 
statement by the Chairman, Sir Alexander 
Roger, KCIE, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


Again I am happy to put before you satis- 
factory results for the year. 


The Gross Profit of the Trust—the Hold- 
ing Company—before taxation was £387,800 
compared with £369,594 in the previous 
year. Taxation at £201,950 (£189,200 last 
year) took over half the Gross Profit, leaving 
a Net Profit of £185,850—an increase of 
£5,456. 

At the last Annual General Meeting you 
approved an increase of £400,000 in the 
Authorised Ordinary Capital, and the capital 
duty of £2,000 thereon has been written off. 


We have transferred £50,000 to General 
Reserve (£25,000 last year), bringing the 
balance thereon to £250,000. 


An Interim Dividend of 5 per cent on the 
£1,355,000 of Ordinary Stock was paid in 
October last as compared with an Interim 
of 3 per cent on £1,110,000 Stock in the 
previous year. This was to bring the 
Interim and Final Dividends into closer 
relationship and, as was then announced, did 
not imply an increase in the total rate of 
dividend for the year. 


We are proposing a Final Ordinary Divi- 
dend of 8 per cent, again making 13 per cent 
for the year, in addition to which this rate is 
also being repeated on the “A” Ordinary 
Stock. 


After providing for the foregoing and the 
7 per cent Preference Dividend, Profit and 
Loss Carry Forward is increased by £2,952 
to £188,582. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Capital Reserve is increased by £49,500 
to £675,000 as referred to in the Directors’ 
Report, and Revenue Reserves now total 
£538,582. 


The valuation of £3,239,072 for quoted 
investments represents an appreciation of 
£1,509,215 on the net book cost of 
£1,729,857. This emphasises the strength of 
our investment portfolio in spite of the 
general decline in market values during 
1957. 

Interests in Subsidiary Companies totalling 
£3,076,638 have increased only slightly over 
the previous year’s total of £3,055,719. The 
increase of £898,907 in Shares is the result 
of funding of part of the Trust’s loans to the 
Jamaica and Trinidad Telephone Companies, 
which accounts for the reduction in these 
loans as at December 31st last. 


Of the Trust’s total investments including 
loans to Subsidiary Companies, on the basis 
of book cost, 22.17 per cent is in Loans, 
Debentures and British Government Stocks, 
7.57 per cent in Preference Stocks and 70.26 
per cent in Ordinary Stocks. 


Geographically, 95.87 per cent is in the 
British Commonwealth and 4.13 per cent in 
foreign countries. 

Derosits at Call and Bank Balances amount 


to £754,731, but again most of this will be 
required at least temporarily towards the 
capital expenditure programmes of our over- 
seas subsidiary and associated operating 
companies. 


The Group Reserves total £1,983,211—an 
increase of £172,319. 


The Net Assets of telephone operating and 
servicing subsidiary companies have increased 
by £452,429 to £5,583,412. 


TELEPHONE OPERATING COMPANIES 
PORTUGAL 


During the period of some thirty years of 
close association with the Anglo-Portuguese 
Telephone Company the Trust has provided 
short-term financial assistance on a mutually 
convenient basis, and over the whole period 
has advanced several million of pounds ster- 
ling by way of temporary loans to enable the 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company to 
expand and develop. These loans have been 
repaid from time to time from the pro- 
ceeds of issues of capital made by that 
Company. 

The number of stations in the Anglo- 
Portuguese Company’s Concessionary Areas, 
namely the cities and suburbs of Lisbon and 
Oporto, has increased in the last thirty years 
from just over 21,000 to 209,493 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, of which 19,778 were added 
during 1957. 


Applications for service show no abate- 
ment and a heavy task is placed upon the 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company to 
keep pace with the demand, in which the 
Trust and its associates continue to give 
every support and assistance both financial 
and technical. 


WEST INDIES 


The telephone operating Companies in 
which we are interested in Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Tobago, and Barbados expended collec- 
tively during 1957 some £835,000 on the 
expansion and improvement of their plants, 
the aggregate gross book value of which 
amounted to £7,057,000 at December 31, 
1957. 


Stations in service increased during the 
year by 5,402 to a total of 62,550. 


The provision of the considerable amount 
of new money required to enable these Com- 
panies to cope with the rapidly expanding 
demand for exchange and trunk service is 
an ever-present problem. We do all we can 
to provide temporary loan facilities to 
permit the Companies to go ahead with 
essential projects, and during 1957, as 
mentioned earlier in this review, we in- 
creased our shareholdings in Jamaica and 
Trinidad by nearly £900,000 in reduction of 
these loans. 


In addition, during the year these two 
Companies between them raised from out- 
side sources a total of £410,000 in Preference 
and Ordinary Share Capital. 


It is apparent that increasing supplies of 
new capital will be required and this matter 
is kept under constant review by us in 
London and our associates in the West 
Indies. It is encouraging to be able to say 
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that there is a widening investment interest 
being taken in the West Indies. 


GENERAL 


We remain satisfied as to the future of our 
telephone interests, and I feel that this 
together with our well-spread general invest- 
ment portfolio allows us to look ahead with 
confidence. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
LIMITED 


GRATIFYING TRADING RESULTS 


The fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
was held on April 2nd in London. Mr 
D. M. Oppenheim, the Chairman, in the 
course of his speech said: The increase in 
the Consolidated Trading Profit is approxi- 
mately £4,750,000, which I am sure you will 
find very gratifying. Last year I mentioned 
that the dividends received by the Holding 
Company from its subsidiaries had increased. 
I am sure you will be glad to know that this 
trend continues, as reflected in the increased 
amount of Group Net Profit dealt with in 
the accounts of the Holding Company. The 
fact that the increase in the Holding Com- 
pany’s share in this profit is proportionately 
less than the increase in the total is primarily 
due to the subsidiaries’ need to retain profits 
in order to finance the very considerable 
increase in the investment in fixed assets 
and stocks. One of the factors which 
accentuated the increase in stocks is the high 
price at which leaf tobacco had to be pur- 
chased during the year. 


You will have noticed from the accounts 
that the Group transfer to Fixed Asset and 
Stock Replacement Reserves has increased 
by £2,600,000 as compared with last year 
and £950,000 of this increase applies to the 
Holding Company. 


In a time of rising prices, profits calcu- 
lated on the basis of historic cost are un- 
realistic in that some proportion of them is 
not represented by additional real assets of 
the business but only by the higher money 
value of the assets required to maintain and 
not expand the productive capacity of the 
business. It cannot be said, therefore, that 
a profit in the real sense has been realised 
until provision has been made for the 
difference between the cost of materials and 
manufacturing assets consumed in produc- 
tion and the cost of their replacement. The 
transfer to Fixed Asset and Stock Replace- 
ment Reserves shown in the accounts is 4 
reasonable approximation calculated from 
year to year on consistent principles of this 
difference in value which it is considered 
should be taken into account in arriving at 
the Net Profit for the year available for 
dividends and normal reserve appropria- 
tions. 


The greater part of this transfer relates 
to tobacco leaf stacks and is an approximate 
calculation on LIFO principles of the amount 
by which profits would have been reduced 
if the current replacement value and not the 
book value (which is average cost) of lea 
used in production had been charged against 
trading profits. The fact that this year’s 
transfer is so large is due to a general 
increase in the cost of leaf tobacco through- 
out the many countries in which the Group 
operates. I am sorry to say that we have n0 
reason to expect any decrease in prices if 
the current year. 


The sales of the majority of the sub- 
sidiaries increased during the year © 
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September last, although there were a few 
exceptions. In the first five months of the 
current year, total Group sales again show 
an increase over the corresponding period 
of last year, but I think I should say that the 
jncrease is considerably less generally 
spread. 

The cost of materials and tobacco taxation 
jn various countries overseas are still showing 
a tendency to rise and competition is intensi- 
fying with the extensive introduction of new 
types of cigarettes and packages. These 
factors, combined with price controls in some 
countries, may make it impossible for 
adequate price adjustments to be made so as 
to maintain profit margins. Whilst trading 
conditions will probably be more difficult, 
I am hopeful that the adverse factors will 
be largely, if not entirely, offset by some 
jncrease in sales and increased manufacturing 
efficiency. and I am reasonably hopeful that 
the Holding Company’s share of the Group 
Net Profit will be at least maintained for the 
year 1957-58. 

The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION 


RECORD OUTPUT AND TONNAGE IN 
JUBILEE YEAR 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation Limited was 
held on April 2nd in London. : 


Major-General Sir Edward L. Spears, 
Bart, KBE, CB, MC, FInstD (Chairman 
and Managing Director), presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The Corporation has celebrated its Jubilee 
by achieving the largest tonnage, and the 
highest gold output, in the sixty years of its 
history. 


This result is due to the programme of 
development, shaft sinking and modernisa- 
tion planned and carried out since the war 
ended. It has been achieved, at a cost of 
£3,329,096, entirely from the Corporation’s 
own resources. 
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Development and exploitation of the thine 
will require further large capital sums ; but 
these also we expect to .provide out of 
earnings. We have no reason to doubt that 
we shall be able to keep up the present high 
level of output. Recent development results, 
especially in the deeper levels, are very 
encouraging. 

The Profit before tax was £1,349,657, an 
increase of £707,305 over the previous year. 
Income Tax on these profits, mainly Ghana 
Tax, was £576,126, leaving a profit after tax 
of £773,531. This is the highest profit since 
1940. Because of the Corporation’s status 
aS an Overseas trading corporation, £200,000 
has been placed to general reserve. 


- Production in the year under review was 
338,727 tons milled, yielding 275,217 ounces 
of gold. Both these figures are the highest in 
the history of the mine, It is our policy to 
maintain the high level of output achieved 
last year. In the current year, the produc- 
tion programme is 22,500 ounces monthly 
from 29.000 tons milled. 


The report was adopted. 








BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


MUNICH 


NUREMBERG 











ASSETS Condensed Balance Sheet as at 315! December, 1957 LIABILITIES 
in 1000 DM in 1000 DM 
ee. eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee SR elas holly id ie ee ae at bie Oe ee ew aa 957.941 
Balances at Land Central Bank «... « <<< «#604 78.883 thereof 
Balances on Postal Cheque Account ........ he O 5.858 SO) See. TOEOMR cceeceeccteee 363.463 
Balances at Credit Institutions (Nostro-Balances) . ..-. « 73.383 we a a * 304.052 
Matured Bonds, Interest and Dividend Coupons ..... 165 c) Savings Deposits $510: 0% ee ew 290.426 
Uncleared Cheques on other Banks ........2.2446-. 13.892 Monies Borrowed at Short Term ......... 8.644 
ie ee Ee ee a ee ae ae 246.292 Own Acceptances and Promissory Notes ........ 2.869 
Treasury Bills and Non-Interest-Bearing Treasury Bonds of Monies Borrowed at Medium Term. ........ ee 9.572 
the German Federal Government and the Lands 22.024 Loans taken at Long Term by the Banking Department. . 73.459 
Securities hn ea aa Bhs eg ae Te ae ae ee e 127.029 Loans taken at Long Term by the Mortgage Department 71.722 
Own Mortgage Bonds and Municipai Bonds ww iol te 6.572 Bonds issued outstanding in the Market (Mortgage and 
Equalisation Claims and Covering Claims on the Public Municipal Bonds) spicle cisco ae ae lee cee 656.215 
Authorities Te ee a eS ae Pa et ei ° 118.981 Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk. ....... 13.618 
TnanS 55 DUD: 6s se be 4 8 Wie eee w Oe ee 6S 60 6 oe bob me ay Sk Lk Oe Oe 33.000 
DUNN “a: Ghia. dea ae ial. Ree eRe eae 328.770 Reserves ..... a a cari iy ak: eee ae lk ea « 25.000 
Long-Term Lendings of the Banking Department ..... 109.165 Pensions Reserve Se hcg ae ay de Cn ae ele eae 21.323 
Long-Term Lendings of the Mortgage Department Other Reserves for Special Purposes .........- 24.669 
(against Mortgages on Real Estate and to Municipalities) 670.228 Other Liabilities s 17.526 
Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk ........ 13.618 Net Prot ....... cee. Ca oe eae 3,960 
Participations ..... CR o eee ae oe oe 27.153 Cee Pe” be ae =—— 
ec ee eo ae ae a ee ae ee eee 18.677 
Other Real Estate and Buildings taken in the course of 
Mortgage Business ........- ee ad owas 1.218 
Office Furniture and Equipment ...........2.e-. — 
Wil SRN See ek dk: Oe a ard (a. eae e% 
Other PO ei DHE SSR SSE REO. ee ere 19.830 
eit 1.919.518 1.919.518 
Own Drawings in Circulation ........ Pee ere ae — 
Liabilities arising from Guarantees, including Guarantees of 
Bills and Cheques, and from Indemnity Agreei ients 79.002 
Munich, March 1958 Endorsement Liabilities on Bills of Exchange in Ci ‘culation 28.044 


SSS sss 





Board of Management: Dr. Wilhelm Biber, Munich; Wilhelm tom Dieck, Munich; Albin Harttig, Munich; Jiirgen voi: Kéller, Munich; 
Dr. Werner Premauer, Munich, Dr. Franz Steffan, Munich; Dr. Werner Teichmann, Munich; Dr. Hans Christoph Freiherr vou Tucher, Munich; 
Elmar Warning, Munich; alternates: Dr. German Schweiger, Nuremberg. 
Board of Directors: Dr. Ludwig Mellinger, Munich, Chairman; Dr.-Ing. E. h. Karl Butzengeiger, Kommerzienrat, Munich, Vice-Chairman. 
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BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


HEAD OFFICE — MILAN 
London Representative Office : 21, Birchin Lane, E.C.3 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1957 


LIABILITIES 


L.2,450,000,000 
»» 3,300,000,000 
‘ 888,415 
»» 1,019,431,419 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 

Undivided Profits .. 
Net Profits 1957... 


Deposits 

Cheques Outstanding 

Liability on Acceptances 

Liability on Confirmed Credits 

Liability on Guarantees and Endorse- 
ments 

Bills for Collection 

Unearned Discount 

Profits Brought Forward 


L. 


6,770,319,834 
733,734,919,735 
24,390,953,562 
12,444,272,964 
25,820,260,432 


103,473,058,003 
21,994,741,580 
1,943,172,692 
12,859,470 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand 

At Central Bank 

Government Securities and Securities 
guaranteed by the State 

Bonds and Shares 

Participations in Affiliated Foreign 
Banks 

Participation in Banca di Credito 
Finanziario 

Advances and Current Accounts.... 

Bills Discounted 

Contango Loans 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 

Customers’ Liability for Confirmed 
Credits 

Customers’ Liability for Guarantees 
and Endorsements 

Bank Buildings and Other Real Es- 


28,940,441 ,360 
81,659,630,525 


80,889,972,951 
1,990,432,563 


154,646,925 
1,294,980,000 
385,988,684,501 
202,164, 169,337 
11,908,865,135 
12,444,272,964 
25,820,260,432 


103,473,058,003 


L. 930,584,558,272 


~ WESLEYAN AN! 


GENERAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


SIMPLIFIED PENSION SCHEMES 


The Annual General Meeting was held on 
April 1, 1958, Mr A. H. Sayer, MC, JP, the 
Society’s Chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the Reports, said : 


The past year’s operations, now under 
review, show good progress in all Depart- 
ments of the Society’s activities, and are a 
justification for the claim that the Society 
shapes its service to current social and 
economic needs. To illustrate this, may I 
mention that when, in October last, the 
Prime Minister appealed for more savings 
to check inflation, the Society responded by 
introducing a special incentive, unique in 
the life assurance business, in the form of 
initial premium reductions, to purchase 
ordinary life assurance during the period of 
the 7 per cent Bank Rate. This action re- 
ceived encouraging support from all 
quarters. 


The formal Annual Report over my 
signature, now in your hands, shows that 
the Total Premium Income for the year 
amounted to £4,542,000, being an increase of 
£117,000 over that of the previous year. The 
Total Assets now amount to over £35 million. 
The Total Sums assured under standing 
policies in the Ordinary and Industrial 
Departments together now: exceed £100 
million. 


The Actuary’s report shows that there is 
a surplus in each Department. From these 
surpluses, totalling £973,000, the Directors 
have - declared Divisible Profits, namely 
£350,640 in the Ordinary Life Department 
and £192,500 in the Industrial (Home 


»  6,305,193,425 
»» 413,497,062,475 


L.1,350,386,814,172 


Service) Life Department. The Reversionary 
Bonus declared in the Ordinary Department 
is 36s. per £100 sum assured, compared with 
32s. at the last declaration. In the Industrial 
Department the Bonus to be paid on claims 
arising in the period to the next Annual 
Meeting has been materially increased for 
endowment assurances maturing. 


While it is gratifying to report the im- 
proved profits that are a clear indication of 
a successful year’s operation, profits in this 
day and age are not the only criterion of 
service to the community. We are equally 
proud to record the fact that a large majority, 
among those families who are purchasing 
their homes through the assistance of the 
Society, are paying interest even today at 
only 4 per cent or 4} per cent. 


While the Bank Rate remains at a high 
level, investments can be made profitably 
to give a high interest yield. A progressive 
insurance organisation such as the Wesleyan 
and General, has a continuous supply of 
money to be invested consequent upon the 
normal growth of its accumulation of policy- 
holders’ savings and the necessity for re- 
investing the proceeds of securities which 
have been redeemed on reaching maturity 
date. The present period is, therefore, 
favourable. 


Inevitably high interest rates are 
associated with low market values, but these 
are only of technical importance as far as 
British Government and other fixed interest 
securities are concerned, because the Society 
does not need to sell. When sales are made, 
it is to take advantage of market anomalies 
in prices, or, for example, to invest long 
instead of short, and such sales are always 
followed by immediate reinvestment. 


The Society is introducing a simplified 
Pension Scheme which avoids the compli- 
cated rules and the special approval by the 
Inland Revenue usually associated with 
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. 936,889,751,697 
413,497,062,475 


L.1,350,386,814,172 


pension schemes. Being simple in form, it 
can be easily understood, and appreciated by 
Employer and Employee alike. It will be 
welcomed by firms which at present have 
no Pension Scheme in operation. A descrip- 
tive booklet will be sent to anyone making 
application. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


FALCON MINES 


The forty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Falcon Mines, Limited, was held on 
March 31st at Bulawayo. 


Mr F. L. Wigley, Chairman, presiding, 
said: The Directors’ Report and Accounts 
together with my Review of the Company’s 
activities, which have been in your hands 
for some time, give full details of the opera- 
tions of your Company for the year ended 
September 30, 1957, and I now propose to 
give you a brief account of the work done 
and the results obtained since the close of 
the financial year. 


The tonnage milled at the Dalny Mine 
for the five months ended February 28, 1958, 
was 85,300 tons, which yielded 15,506 ounces 
fine of gold, equal to a recovery of 3.63 dwts 
per ton milled. The working profit at the 
mine for that period, based on a selling price 
of gold of 245s. 6d. per ounce, was £41,990. 
In addition £1,265 accrued from sales of 
gold at prices above 245s. 6d. per ounce in 
respect of gold produced during three months 
ended December 31, 1957. 


Regarding development, the total footage 
advanced was 3,206, of which 1,255 feet were 
sampled and 545 feet, equal to 43 per cent, 
were payable, averaging 6.2 dwts per ton 
over a width of 68 inches. 


At the Sunace and Bay Horse Mines the 


estimated working profits for the five months 
were £4,861 and £991 respectively. 
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The working profit for the three mines for 
the period was thus £49,107, excluding addi- 
tional revenue which will accrue from the 
sales of gold at prices in excess of 245s. 6d. 
per ounce for the months of January and 
February, 1958. 

On March 10th, Dividend No. 9 of 43d. 
per share, equivalent to 7} per cent, was 
declared payable to Shareholders registered 
on March 31, 1958. This is the same as 
declared in March, 1957. Dividend warrants 
will be posted on or about May 9th. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


ARMY & NAVY STORES 
LIMITED 


The eighty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Army & Navy Stores Limited will be held 
on May 2, 1958, at 105 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Commander S. C. 
Lyttelton, OBE, DSC, RN, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended January 31, 1958: 


Up to the end of July sales were good and 
it looked as though the results would be 
most satisfactory. From July, however, sales 
slowed down considerably, which had a detri- 
mental effect on the final results. In view of 
these difficulties it is pleasant to report that 
group trading profits are up by some £24,000. 


TRADING RESULTS 


Trading profits for the Group, omitting all 
transfers from reserve : 1956-57, £292,613 ; 
1957-58, £316,449. Taxation is up by about 
£15,000, leaving the group profit after taxa- 
tion at £116,003 against £111,477 for last 
year. 

Last year there was a figure for Excep- 
tional Income of £36,657. This year 
Exceptional Income is about £31,000 less, 
leaving a group profit available of £121,760, 
against £148,134 last year. With £153,277 
brought forward and a transfer from Repairs 
and Maintenance Equalisation Reserve of 
£2,027, the amount available for appropria- 
tion is £277,064. Of this figure £123,734 is 
retained in the accounts of the subsidiaries, 
leaving a sum of £153,330 available for appro- 
priation in the Parent Company. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


A provision of £10,000 has been made for 
maintenance and departmental re-grouping 
and a sum of £7,458 has been transferred to 
the General Reserve. It is recommended that 
a dividend of 103d. per Stock Unit, less tax, 
be paid, against 9d. per Stock Unit, less tax, 
last year. Now that we have reached the 
position where improved earnings enable us 
to recommend an increased dividend, it is in 
accordance with the policy of the Board that 
the capital distribution should be reduced. 
Various factors must be taken into account 
and after very careful consideration your dir- 
ectors have come to the conclusion that, at 
a time of great financial stringency in this 
country and of extreme uncertainty in the 
economic outlook both here and abroad, a 
prudent course must be the right policy. We 
have therefore decided to recommend that 
the distribution from capital profits this year 
should be lid. per stock unit against 43d. 
last year. 


CONCLUSION 


_ The uncertainty in economic outlook makes 
It impossible to foresee what the future may 
bring, but your Directors are confident that 
now that so much modernisation and im- 
provement has been carried out, your group 
is in an excellent position to trade with satis- 
factory results. 
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TAYLOR, WALKER & COMPANY 


YEAR OF RE-ORGANISATION AND EXPANSION 
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DEVELOPMENTS FINANCED FROM OWN RESOURCES 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL W. H. KINGSMILL’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
Taylor, Walker & Company Limited will be 
held on May Ist in London. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman and Managing Director, Lieutenant 
Colonel W. H. Kingsmill, DSO, MC, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
— for the year ended December 31, 
957: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Although last year started well, due to the 
very mild weather in January and February, 
the last half of the year did not fulfil the early 
expectations. This was due to two reasons. 
Firstly, there was little or no summer from 
the end of June onwards, and secondly, the 
increase in the Bank Rate meant that money 
became scarcer for the purchase of luxuries. 
Beer, in spite of the fact that it is a traditional 
national drink, does count amongst the 
luxuries to the public, whereas, for example, 
tobacco is looked upon as a necessity. To 
put it very plainly, it is easier to give up a 
glass of beer, or wine, or spirits, than it is 
for the average person to give up a packet 
of cigarettes. 


During the year under review there have 
again been several wage awards granted due 
to the increased cost of living, which have 
obviously affected the cost of production. In 


addition, your Board considered that the office’ 


staff, to whom so much is due, should have 
an increase based on the reduced purchasing 
power of the £. This increase in staff salaries 
was the first for some three years, arid in the 
opinion of your directors it was more than 
justified. I would remind stockholders that 
office staffs have no union to fight their case 
and rely entirely on the goodwill of the 
directors as trustees for the stockholders to 
see that they are suitably rewarded, in order 
to enable them to maintain a comparable 
standard of living. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Turning to the accounts, you will notice 
that the gross Group profit after taking 
income from investments, but before depre- 
ciation and tax, etc., has risen by £44,642. 
The item shown as “ Loss on redemption of 
debentures ” of £15,347 refers to the redemp- 
tion of the Chesham & Brackley Debentures, 
which in the opinion of your Board was a 
wise thing to do. There are now only £4,135 
of the three debentures outstanding and we 
have given the holders of these debentures six 
months’ notice to redeem in accordance with 
the debenture trust deeds. The additional 
items of depreciation and goodwill written 
off totalling some £61,000 are of a non- 
recurring nature and result from the projected 
merger of UK Marketing Trade of Curtis 
Distillery Company Limited and J. W. 
Nicholson & Company (Holdings) Limited 
whereby Nicholsons will acquire a_ half 
interest in the existing Curtis Distillery Com- 
pany which will change its name to Curtis 
Nicholson Limited. Another Company in 
the Taylor Walker Group will change its 
name to the Curtis Distillery Company 
Limited and trade in a modified manner 
alongside Curtis Nicholson Limited and the 
new distilling company called English Gin 
Distillers Limited 





CANNON BREWERY 


The conversion of the Cannon Brewery 
property is now well under way and it is 
hoped that the new distillery portion for the 
manufacture of gin will be in operation by the 
end of April. The main bonded warehouse 
and bonded bottling stores and the duty paid 
bottling stores should be finished and in 
operation by the end of July. Work, unfor- 
tunately, on these two parts of the project 
has been held up by additional LCC require- 
ments due to a certain amount of corrosion 
being found on some of the steel girders 
when they were exposed during the altera- 
tions. 


During 1957 we and the Cannon Brewery 
Company Limited, opened five new houses 
and it is confidently anticipated that these 
will show a more than economic return on 
their outlay. In addition, one house, the 
“Lion and Lamb” at Chelmsford, was 
rebuilt and major alterations were carried 
out on several other licensed properties. 
Further, considerably more money was spent 
on the maintenance of our houses during 
the past year, as your directors feel that with 
every sign of continuing inflation it would 
be wise to put your company into a position 
whereby they can cut down over the next 
year or two on repairs and maintenance 
should this trend continue. I would also 
like to point out that the above-mentioned 
alterations to the Cannon Brewery premises 
and additions to the Brewery at Limehouse 
have to date been financed from our current 
cash resources as your directors are of the 
opinion that this is not the time to make a 
long term borrowing policy economic or 
advisable. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


During the course of the past twelve 
months we have bought the old-established 
family brewery of Ward and Son, Limited, 
which owns 29 licensed premises around the 
Essex/Suffolk border. This also has been 
financed from our current cash resources and 
is in pursuance of our aim of expanding 
whenever and wherever possible to the stock- 
holders’ ultimate advantage. This will extend 
our influence further eastwards and we 
already have evidence that Taylor Walkers 
Beers are being received with satisfaction in 
Ward’s houses. 


You will have noted a trend in this Coun- 
try towards the supply of beer in cans. Your 
company decided to put down a plant at 
Limehouse to satisfy this demand and by 
the end of April it is hoped that Reserve 
and Cannon Stout will be available at 
all our off licences and all Victoria Wine 


Company’s shops, as well as_ being 
exported to the West Indies and other 
markets. 

From the foregoing, stockholders will 


appreciate that considerable re-organisation 
and expansion has taken place within the 
Group during the year under review, but 
these developments will take time to show 
results before they can be reflected in profit 
earning capacity. 


Your directors once again have much 
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pleasure in recommending to stockholders 
that a final dividend of 7 per cent gross, 
making with the interim dividend a total of 
10 per cent gross for the year 1957, be 
paid. 

The future of the brewing trade under 
today’s conditions is difficult to forecast, but 
your directors feel that given reasonable 
summer weather there is no reason why 
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1958 should not equal or exceed the trade 
of 1957. 


Lastly, I would like, once more, to thank 
all the staffs and employees in the Taylor 
Walker Group for their loyal services to their 
respective companies, and to say that your 
Board consider that the Management/ 


Employee relationship is second to none in 
the Industry. 








THE CHARTERED BANK 
104TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The One Hundred and Fourth Annual 
General Meeting of The Chartered Bank was 
held on April 2nd at the Bank’s Head Office, 
38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


The Chairman of the Bank, Mr V. A. 
Grantham, presided. 


Mr H. F. Morford, Chief General Manager, 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the Auditors. With the consent 
of the stockholders present, the Report and 
Accounts, which had been circulated pre- 
viously, were taken as read. 


The @hairman then moved that the Report 
and Accounts for the year 1957 be approved 
and that a final dividend of 74 per cent, less 
Income Tax, be declared ; this, together with 
the interim dividend of 74 per cent already 
paid, made a total distribution for 1957 of 
15 per cent. 


The resolution was seconded by Sir John 
Tait and carried unanimously. 


The retiring Directors, Sir Arthur Atkinson 


Binding Cases 


Binding cases for Tot ECONOMIST 
are available from Easipinp Ltp. 
The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth 
covers, and are gilt-lettered on the 
spine; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will 
hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
together with the quarterly Index, or 
26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be 
stamped on the spine. The cost per 
case, post free throughout the 
world, is 12/6. Orders, stating 
requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to 


THE Economist, but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd. 
(Dept. E), 
84 Newman St., London, W.1 


| business administration, 
| negotiation. 


| 2617 Caracas, 


| abroad. 
|; Canada.—Write Box 911. 


Bruce, KBE, MC, The Right Honourable 
The Earl of Inchcape, Sir Harry Greenfield, 
CSI, CIE, and Sir Charles Watt Miles, OBE, 
were re-elected, and Mr Clifford Waite, Mr 
Ian Lilburn MacEwen, Sir Evan Meredith 
Jenkins, GCIE, KCSI, Mr William Ewing 
Eadie, CA, Sir Stephen Gibson, CBE, and 
Mr Ernest John Pakes, CBE, were elected 
Directors of the Bank. 


It was resolved that under the provisions 
of Bye-Law 81 in respect of the year ended 
December 31, 1958, and until otherwise 
determined by the Company in General 
Meeting, the remuneration of the Directors 
should be such sum as might from 
time to time be determined by the 
Court of Directors not exceeding £50,000 
per annum. 


Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Com- 
pany and Messrs W. A. Browne & Company 
were reappointed Auditors, and _ their 
remuneration was fixed. 


A vote of thanks to the Directors, General 
Managers, Branch Managers and the Staff at 
home and abroad for their successful conduct 
of the affairs of the Bank was proposed by 
Sir Esler Dening, GCMG, OBE, and 
seconded by Mr Joseph Nissim. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


SSISTANT COMPTROLLER famous American manu- 
(% facturing marketing company, Venezuela, secks execu- 
tive post with British or American firm operating Latin 
America or other countries. Young Englishman, University 
graduate in Maths... Fluent Spanish. proven ability in 
public accounting and top-level 
Present salary US $13.000 p.a. Excellent 
reference present employers.—Write E. Newton, Apartadu 
Venezuela. 
COTTISH ELECTRICAL ENGINEER (33) seeks posi- 
tion in management or as representative for firm 
Widely travelled. Prefers Scotland. Sweden or 


arse as mathematical statistician sought by young 
gentleman (British), with Continental Mathematical and 
Commercial qualifications. Experience in Industry and 
Commerce. Languages.—Box 914. 


EDUCATIONAL 
 B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
| Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C.E., Law, 


| free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARk 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 





SALZBURG SEMINAR 
IN AMERICAN STUDIES 


Schloss Leopoldskron Salzburg. Austria. 
Scholarships are offered for the following sessions : 


AMERICAN LAW AND LEGAL INSTITUTIONS, 
June 15 to July 12, 1958. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE AND CRITICISM, July 20 
to August 16, 1958. 

RACES AND MINORITIES IN AMERICA, August 24 
to September 20, 1958. 


Lectures and seminars at the post-graduate level. 


Admission is granted for evidence of ability and accom- 
plishment. General age range 23 to 35. Special attention 
| given to those engaged in public life, teaching, journalism, 
| and creative work. 
For further information and application forms, 
write promptly to: Salzburg Seminar, 
Street, London, W.1. 


please 
38 Upper Brook 
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Established company of national repute in the 
a provision trade require a 


BUYING EXECUTIVE AND 
COMMERCIAL MANAGER 


for appointment in London. Must have a suc- 
cessful buying record and be experienced in the 
manufacture and marketing of dairy and allied 
products. In conjunction with the Works Manager 
would be responsible for control of stores and 
factory administration. Age 35-50 years. Start- 
ing salary £1,500-£2,000 with contributory pension 
scheme. Good prospects.—Write Box TE.245, 
c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 


IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED 
wishes to appoint a man in the Head Office Finance 
Department at 101 Wigmore Street to work specifically 
in Budgetary Control. This is to some extent a new post 
and carries with it and 
prospects. 


great interest considerabis 


Applicants, aged 25-35, preferably with a professional 
qualification and experience in budgetary control, should 
have a real interest in this field and a grasp of the 
considerable possibilities in it. 


Good salary and generous free life 
pension plans are in operation. 


insurance and 


Please write to Personnel Manager, 101 Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1, quoting Reference FBC/58/1. 


INANCIAL JOURNALIST wanted by high-grade 

periodical for editorial post offering unusual oppor- 
tunity to young man of initiative having economics degree, 
writing ability and not less than 3 years’ post-graduate 
experience in journalism or in City or university plus 
Part-time journalism. Also vacancy for economics graduate 
of high calibre as trainee in economic journalism ; research 
experience an advantage. Both appointments are pension- 
able.—Send full particulars education, experience, special 
interests, to Box 915. 

ATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE: ASSISTANT 

COMMISSIONERS.—Six pensionable posts for men 
and women at least 21 on March 1, 1958. Desirable quali- 
fications : university education; knowledge of economics; 
experience of public speaking and of organising voluntary 
workers. Final year students may apply. Men’s starting 
salary (London): from £510 to £655. Maximum £1,285. 
Promotion prospects.—Write Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, for application form, 
quoting 154/58. Closing date May 6, 1958. 


SSISTANT TO STATISTICIAN required to work at 

its Berkhamsted headquarters by company engaged in 
Market Research. Graduate of either sex. under 30 years 
of age, capable of working on own initiative and able to 
handle figures confidently. or non-graduates with proven 
experience will be considered. Salary according to age, 
qualifications and experience.—Send particulars of personal 
details, qualifications, references to date and salary 
expected,. to Box 913. 

ORRESPONDENT and Travelling executive required.— 

Engineering export central Europe, working knowledge 
oe — Box MR/148, c/o 95 Bishops- 
gate, E.C.2. 
ae MANAGER, Box 884.—All applicants 

thanked. Post now filled. 
OX 885.—Applicants are informed that the position 
has now been filled. 


FEDERATION OF NIGERIA © 


STATISTICIAN TO SUPERVISE STAFF TRAINING 


Qualifications : Good Honours Degree or other appro- 
priate qualifications in Statistics and appropriate teaching 
experience. 

Duties: The training of Assistant Statistical Officers to 
final standard of Association of Incorporated Statisticians; 
the oflicer may also be required to undertake the ordinary 
duties of a Statistician in the Department. 

Terms: Contract/gratuity. Gross emoluments -ranging 
from £870-£1.824. Free passages; free medical attention. 
Generous home leave; low income tax. 

Application forms and further particulars from Director 
of Recruitment. Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great 
Smith Street. London, S.W.1. Quote BCD 59/14/02. 

Closing date for the receipt of initial applications May 9, 
1958. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the full-time posts of 
ASSISTANT in the Research Section of the Faculty of 
Economic and Social Studies. The successful candidates 
will be expected to pursue research in ECONOMICS, 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS, GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION, SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY of 
SOCIOLOGY and should be graduates in any of these 
subjects or in Modern History or Economic History. 
There are vacancies in both Grade II (which carries the 
status of Assistant Lecturer) and Grade III. The salary 
scales are as follows: Grade Il—£700 to £850 per annum; 
Grade III—£600 to £650 per annum.—Applications should 
be sent. not later than April 28, 1958, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom further particu- 
lars and forms of application may be obtained. 


RDERS for advertisements in The 
Economist are accepted on condi- 
tion that they are liable to rejection at the 
discretion of the Editor ; that while every 
effort will be made to publish an adver- 
tisement on a specified date, no guarantee 
is given ; and that white on black, reverse 
blocks or large sizes of black-faced type 
may be stippled or lined at the Editor's 
discretion, 
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1958 


APPOINTMENTS 








TELEVISION ADVERTISING 


The Advertising Department. of a _ nationally 
known manufacturing company requires a suitably 
qualified man to join the group which handles the 
company’s television advertising. 


Applicants should be 23 to 27 years of age, of 
first-class education, preferably graduates with a 
good henours degree. probably Arts. Previous 
experience, whether in television. films, theatre, or 
advertising agencies will obviously be useful but 
not essential. 


The man will contribute to the devclopment of 
effective television commercials on a wide varicty 
ef brands. This work demands imaginative 
thinking as well as the quality of mind and 
temperament which enables a man to plan and 


organise. Confidence and effectiveness in dealing 
with people are also important since the work 
involves considerable negotiation. 


The commencing salary will be a good one and 
our salary policy ensures opportunity for high 
curnings in the future. There is a good pension 
scheme as well as other benefits. Applicants 
should write, giving details of background, educa- 
tion and career to date, to Box 908. 


~ PUBLIC RELATIONS | 


Major Oil Company offers newly created post to 
experienced male journalist able to prepare, write and 
present .material for all media, including spoken word. 
Understanding of Public Relations work and knowledge of 
oil industry preferred; versatility and adaptability impor- 
tant This appointment offers scope to a man (25/35) 
with real ability; he will be paid accordingly.—Applica- 
lions. giving details of experience, to Box 912, quoting 
ref, PR / 96. : 

"ALES and Marketing Analyst, man preferably in mid- 

twenties with Economics degree, some statistical know- 
ledge and ability to interpret Research findings. required 
by Nabisco Foods, Ltd. (formerly Shredded Wheat Co., 

Lid), .Welwyn Garden City. Familiarity with technique 
of Consumer and Retail panels, and experience of Grocery 
product field an advantage. Good salary grade, prospects 


and amenities.—Applicants. invited to write to Executive 
Administrator Personnel, stating age, educational back- 
ground. experience and present salary. 

if you 

() have completed or are completing part II of the 
chamunations, 


(2) are confident of qualifying in a rcasonable time but 
cammot quite see where qualifications will get you and 


@) would like to live in South Africa (a country which, 
while it has disadvantages also has many big advantages), 


you may be just the man we are looking for as Assistant 
to our Actuary in Johannesburg. The position carries a 
generous salary and the prospects for a hard worker with 
a sound practical approach are excellent. 


lf you are interested, please write to “* The 
P.O. Box 8791, Johannesburg. 


EPERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES.—Applica- 
tions wre invited for an Assistant's post in the North 
Amencan Department. Applicants (male, ages to 30) 
should be University graduates preferably—some knowledge 
of U.S.A. and/or Canada would be an advantage. Starting 
selary £80091,000 p.a. according to qualifications and 
experience Post pensionable subject to satisfactory pro- 
bationary period.—Applications should be addressed to 
North American Department, Federation of British Indus- 
tries, 21 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1, marked 
Assistant.” 
MARE T RESEARCH.—A leading London Advertising 
Agency secks a graduate. age 30. as Assistant 
Exceutive in the Market Research Department. A sound 
knowledge of Statistics is required and some practical 
Market Research experience is desirable. The post offers 
imeresting and responsible work on important national 
advertising accounts.—Write. in confidence, to the Manager, 
Market Research Department, F. C. Pritchard, Wood & 
Pariners Ltd.. 25 Savile Row, London, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


Applications are assistant lectureship in 
Economics from October 1, 1958. Salary will be on the 
sale £700 x £50 to £850. Special consideration will be 
given to applications with qualifications in mathematical 
economics or statistics but other applications will also be 
considered. —Applications should be received by May 1, 
19% Further particulars may be obtained from G. R. 
Cowie, M_A., LL.B., J.P.. Secretary to the University. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Actuary,” 


ss 


> 
23 


invited for an 


Higublications are invited for a Lectureship in Economic 
Slory 


: Salary scale: £900 to £1,650. Initial salary 
according 1o experience and qualifications. F.S.S.U. and 
family allowance benefits. 
Applications (& copies) should be lodged. not later 
than April 26. 1958, with the undersigned, from whom 
utier particulars may be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 


Secretary of University Court. 


CONSTANTINE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


MIDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


Principal: G. S. Atkinson, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


(AMENDED ADVERTISEMENT) 

HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE.— 
Applications are invited for the post of Head of the 
Department of Commerce. Applicants must be graduates 
of a British University and/or have equivalent professional 
qualifications with appropriate teaching and commercial 
experience. Applications in response to the previous adver- 
tisement remain under consideration. 

The Department is responsible for courses leading to 
the Higher National Certificate in Commerce, the final 
examinations of the professional bodies, and university 
degrees as well as for Management Studies, general educa- 
tion and liberal studies. 

The Department is Grade III for which the salary scale 
is £1,600 x £50 to £1,750. 

Application form and further particulars may be obtained 
from the Director of Education, Woodlands Road, Middles- 
brough, to whom the completed form should be returned 
by April 28, 1958. 

ENIOR BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE.— 

About five posts in Grades 7 or 8. Age 27 and under 
33 on 1.8.58, but possible age extension to 40 for members 
of H.M. Overseas Civil Service with experience directly 
relevant to Forcign Service needs. Selection by interviews 
in June-July. University honours graduates and others 


with suitable qualifications and experience considered. 
Sound knowledge of international problems and experience 
of administrative or other responsible work essential. 


Competent knowledge of at least one foreign language ; 
Middle Eastern and Oriental languages particularly useful. 
Salary scales (men) Grade &8—£1.190-£1.410; Grade 7— 
£1,450-£2.050.—Write to Civil Service Commission, Bur- 
lington Gardens, London, W.1, for application form 
quoting No. 292/58. Closing date May 22, 1958. 


Important Textile Company has a vacancy for 


a young 


STATISTICIAN 


at its Head Office in Manchester. Suc- 
cessful applicant will eventually be 
required to assume charge of Statistics 
Section of Economics Department and be 
responsible for the collection and interpre- 
tation of both internal and external data 
affecting the Company's activities. 


Applicants should be 25/30 years of age and 
hold 2 g00d Honours Deerce in Economics. Some 
experience of similar work an advantage. 


Applications. giving full details of age, educa- 
tion and experience, to Box 909. 


az HE BIRMINGHAM POST” 
vacancy for an _ assistant 


will shortly have a 
; (male) to the City Editor 
in its office at 88 Fleet Street. E.C.4. Experience of 
financial journalism or in the City essential. Preference 
will be given to applicants with economic training and 
proved ability to write well. Successful applicant would 
take entire charge of City page in City Editor’s absence. 
Staff Pension Scheme.—Applications, in writing, giving a 
full statement of qualifications. experience and age, to be 
addressed to the Editor, The Birmingham Post, 38 New 
Street. Birmingham. 

HE STATISTICAL 

American Tobacco 


DEPARTMENT 
Company Limited, Head Office. 
Westminster, has a vacancy for a young man of about 
24 years of age who is cither a university graduate in 
Economics or Statistics or holds a Diploma in Statistics 
issued by one of the recognised Societics. Applicants must 
have had some experience in sales statistics. Interest or 
expericnce in consumer research is also desirable. The 
Company works a 5-day week, has a contributory Pensions 
Fund and provides free lunches in their restaurant on the 
premises.—Applications, mentioning statistical qualifica- 
tions. should be addressed to Personnel Department, 
7 Millbank. London, S.W.1. 

RGANISATION AND METHODS OFFICER, based 

in S. Yorkshire required by National Coal Board. 
Work entails efficiency studies in a large scale organisation 
and offers considerable scope for men with drive, progres- 
sive ideas and initiative. Previous experience of O. & M. 


of = British- 


or in such fields as work study, operational research, 
financtal/cost accounting or office management desirable. 
Degree and/or professional qualification an advantage. 


Salary £1.175 to £1.650.—Apply Staff Director, N.E. Divi- 
sion, Holmwood House, Eccl:sall Road South, Sheffield, 
11, within the next 7 days. and quote AA/350. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST ANDREWS 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, DUNDEE 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Economics 
in Queen's College. Dundee. commencing October 1, 1958. 
Candidates should have special interest in labour cconomics 
and/or social economics. Salary. £900 x £50 to £1.350 x 
£75 to £1.650 (efficiency bar £1,350). F.S.S.U.; Family 
Allowance : Removal Expenses Grant. Applications (cight 
copies). together with names of three referees, to the 
undernoted not Jater than April 30, 1958. 


PATRICK CUMMING. 
Joint Clerk to the University Court. 
1958. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


April, 





is a World Travel Service 
Fully appointed and accredited agents for all Railways 
and Air and Shipping lines. ; 


to Paris or 
service is always available. 


TRAVEL 


BUSINESS OVERSEAS 
EASIER THROUGH APAL 
APAL TRAVEL LIMITED 


represented in all countries, 


All tickets are issued at official rates, and there is no 


booking fee. 


London 
personal 


Whether you 
as far 


are travelling on business from 
as Tokyo, the Apal Travel 


Our representative will be pleased to call personally, by 


appointment, to advise you on any travel problems. 


Head Office: 78 New Oxford Street, 


MUSeum 9351/2. 


7 ~ BUSINESS TRAVEL 


London, W.C.1. 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to place on record my apprecia- 
tion of the first-rate service your Company has 
given me on my recent complicated tour of the 
Far East. 

Every flight, every hotel and every rail con- 
nection matched your itinerary. 

Your staff were tireless in their efforts to 
make my tour run as smoothly as possible and 
I greatly appreciate their work. 

Thank you again for such a personal service 
and I hope it will not be long before I again 


Travel by Davell. 
Yours sincerely, 
Davell & Co.,. Ltd. can offer you all the services that a 
travel agent can provide but there can be no point in 
our praising ourselves—we would far prefer to be praised 
by you. May we ask you to put our 24 hours-a-day 
7 days-a-week Business Travel Department to the test in 
the hope that our service will one day move you to 
write us a letter like the above. Telephone or write to 


BUSINESS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT, 
Air. Sea Theatre 
and Rail and hotel 
tickets bookings 
10 Ryder Street. St. James's. London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 3792. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


A NEW SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 


To meet the changing requirements of industry in the 
European Common Market. and free trade zone, a large 
and well-established enginecring group in the London area 
offers a complete consultancy service to firms who may 
be faced with increasing development and marketing diffi- 
culties. Having ourselves been faced with the 
necessity of providing facilities for market research, design, 
development, model shop, tool making, type testing, etc., 
we are able to offer a complete consultancy service backed 
by all necessary engineering and marketing facilities to 
assist firms requiring it. and we work closely with 
American Associates specialising in placing U.S. patents in 
this country and can, therefore, help in finding new pro- 
duction items. This offer is primarily directed towards 
firms requiring it for a limited period in order to find 
new lines and develop them to pilot production stage. 
The total available capacity of this service is estimated at 
£250,000 per annum, of which approximately £100,000 will 
become available to firms outside the organisation, in 
whatever amounts are required. Principals please write to 
Box No. 891. All correspondence will be treated as strictly 


confidential. 

ELEPHONES, TELEPHONES. TELEPHONES for 

works and offices. We install and maintain for 
moderate rental. Communication Systems Ltd. rEMple 
Bar 4506 

CAMERA FOR THE WAISTCOAT 
The precision Minox £83 Is. 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd.. 66 Cheapside. London. 
BARGAIN.—For Sale New Co. Registrations—no 
trading—Stocks/ Shares, Hardware/Sheet Mcetal/Prin- 
ters/Insurance  Brokers/Investment/Property Dealing — 
Development/FINANCE H.P./Opticians and 1.001 other 
trades. PRICE £25 COMPLETE Business Econ. (E./ 
Sp.H). 156 Strand, London, W.C.2 (TEM. 8377/8-2294/5). 

O YOU like ghost stories 7? Keep a bottle of El Cid 


Amontillado handy. It makes such a wonderful com- 
panion to your favourite relaxation. Anyway, it’s fine for 
keeping your spirits up ! 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


For further particulars 


TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


apply: 
CITY 
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International Panorama of Progress 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


THE ECONOMIST APRIL 12, 1953 


Modern methods for ancient acres 


Over centuries-old fields of rice and sugar 
cane a new sound is being heard w Shouts 
of encouragement to plodding carabaos 
and oxen are being supplanted by the 
hum of modern farm machinery x Effi- 
cient equipment is bringing in bigger 
crops with less effort—aiding economies, 
easing the farmer's life x In many of 
the countries where agriculture plays 


a vital role, Caltex quality petroleum — 
products help maintain and expand farm 
prosperity ¥¢ Through the power of 
petroleum, Caltex fuels and lubricants 
run the machinery that lightens the work 
load, increases the standard of living fot 
the peoples of over 70 countries. Caltex 
partner in progress in Europe, Africa 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand. 
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